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LETTER, ETC. 



PART I. 

statement of the case. 

My dear Parishioners, 

The severance of one of the holiest bonds of 
Christian communion, that of the Pastor and his flock, 
is not an event to be passed over even in the most 
ordinary times. But when it takes place in such an 
unusual pressure of excitement, as that under which 
the whole of the social fabric is now labouring, it 
is an event which seems of necessity to require expla- 
nation. This explanation you, as parishioners of S. 
Paul's, have a right to expect — ^you have a right to 
know the reasons on account of which one who has 
laboured among you to the best of his humble ability 
for seven years and a half, has been suddenly torn away 
from you, and the intercourse of Pastoral aflfection 
abruptly terminated. — ^You have a right to demand of 
me why it is, and how it is, that my ministrations 
among you in preaching and in sacraments, and in all 
the offices of devotion have been suddenly brought 
to an end. There does not seem externally sufficient 
to account for this. There must be something within 
into which your inquiry has a just claim to be directed. 
If you will have the kindness to peruse what I am 
now about to set before you, I shall obtain from you, I 
hope, if not an entire justification of what has been 
done and said, still so far a justification as to free my- 
self from any charge of wilful neglect of your interests, 
or any careless abandonment of the duties which it had 
pleased God to place upon me. 
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It was in the year 1840, just ten years since, that I 
was promised an appointment by the Bishop of London to 
take charge of a new Church about to be built in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave-square, which was to become, 
under one of the Church-building Acts, a District Parish. 
At that time you were collecting together your money 
for this purpose — the plans were made, the site chosen, 
the building itself shortly about to commence. I came 
among you as your recognised and appointed Minister, 
and immediately took part in the deliberations of the 
Building Committee. — In reviewing my opinions of 
Church matters at that period, I do not find that there 
was any remarkable peculiarity about me either as to 
doctrine or practice ; I only remember that I was then, 
as I had always been, fond of external propriety in the 
things of God, and that I was a great lover of order 
and regularity in divine worship ; but I do not think 
there was in me the slightest bias towards any ritual 
observances, saving those which are well known as 
carrying out the common ordinary decorum of what 
is usually called the " Protestant" Church of England. 
On the contrary, towards the Church of Rome I per- 
fectly well remember that I showed to the full extent 
all the prejudices and abhorrence which good "Protes- 
tants," as such, so faithfully cherish. As an instance 
of which, I full well remember preaching a sermon on 
the fifth of November, in which sermon I indulged 
to such a degree in all the vituperations of the doc- 
trines of Rome, that the sermon was printed by desire 
of the congregation. I had also published a little 
work on the " Eucharist, " and another on the " Dis- 
tinctive Errors of Romanism," in both of which, while 
I endeavoured to set forth to the full extent, as I then 
imagined, the teaching of the English Church, I gave 
full vent to those explanations of Roman doctrine 
which I found embodied in our great divines of the 
seventeenth century. These things I only mention as 
a sort of satisfaction to myself in the review of what 
is past, and to convince you, as Parishioners, that 
your then appointed minister did not come among you 



with the slightest taint of that odium or suspicion 
which has since so wonderfully grown against him in 
reference to the Church of Rome. 

But it happened, as you probably well know, that 
for a few years previous there had arisen in the En- 
glish Church an important and prevailing party, de- 
riving their strength principally from a revival of the 
ancient discipline of the Church in her dogmatic 
teaching, her privileges as derived from the apostolic 
succession, and her beauty in the external features of 
public worship in ritual and order. From 1840 to 1842, 
this party in the Church advanced very considerably 
in the public estimation ; it began to impart a new 
spirit and life to the ordinary character of the priest- 
hood, which till then had been so widely tainted with 
coldness and formalism. There had been nothing 
for a long period preceding, between the extravagance 
of the Calvinists or semi-dissenters who despised all 
idea of sacramental grace, and the cold didactic teach- 
ing of the mere moralist, who would preach a sermon 
one day which you might have read in the Spectator the 
day before. In fact life was nearly extinguished. The 
embers of the fire lit up by Andrewes, Laud, Beveridge, 
Wilson, Ken, Hooker, and such other learned and 
holy men were fast dying out, and had it not been in 
the preceding century for the zeal and devotion of 
Wesley, even although it ended in a schism, you would 
probably have seen the death of the English Church 
by the mere process of inanition. But now a revival 
of the ancient energies again appeared ; in the new 
party life again relandled; reverence, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice were the peculiar features of its teaching. 
Churches better ordered, services more frequently said, 
a higher and a purer tone of sermons, a deeper ap- 
preciation of sacramental grace, catholicity in faith, 
sanctity in practice, unity in love — ^these, I thought, 
appeared to be the principal features by which the new 
school or party in the Church began to be distinguished. 
It grew on, it filled the Churches and the pulpits, it 
laid hold on the hearts of men ; all combined towards 
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its perfection — architecture began to stir in the ex- 
ternal construction of a better order of the sanctuaries 
of GoD^ music lent its aid, and the Songs of David began 
once more to be sung to the ancient choral services 
of S. Gregory ; painting lent its aid, and the Churches 
began to manifest the beauties of colour and art, and 
man's device for the decoration of the place " where 
His honour dwelleth." Thus all combined in a revival 
of devotion which soon began to make itself felt. 

And then it was — just at this very period, when it 
was at the height of its popularity, without any of the 
fears or jealousies which subsequently molested it — ^then 
it was that the Bishop of London, in his charge of 1842, 
thought fit to introduce it to the observance of the 
Clergy in terms of general approbation. Speaking of 
the celebration of Divine Service, the Rubrics, and 
Canons, he uses these words : 

" Now it is impossible to deny that a great degree of laxity has 
crept over us in this matter, and we are much indebted to those learned 
and pious men who have forcibly recalled our attention to a branch of 
duty too imperfectly performed. In some instances, indeed, they have 
gone beyond the line of duty and of prudence, in recommending or 
practising ceremonies and forms not authorised by their own Church, 
and in ascribing to others an importance which does not properly 
belong to them ; but there can be no doubt of their having mainly 
contributed to the progress which has been made during the last few 
years towards a full and exact observance of the Churchs' Rubrical 
-) injunctions, as well as to a better understanding of the foundations and 

V proportions of her polity, and the nature and value of her discipline.* 

To me, as being one of his Lordship's younger Clergy 
at that time — one just beginning to feel his way, and 
forming for himself a system of theology — this encomium 
of the Bishop seemed of great importance. It could 
not well be thought that the Bishop would speak thus 
highly of a party in the Church, could praise them, as 
tending, in their teaching, to a " better understanding 
of the foundations and proportions of her polity ^^^ with- 
out, in some degree, leading us to infer that they were 
meant to be objects for our imitation. I confess that 
my agreement in opinion with their tenets had long 
attached me to that party, while, if any doubt remained 

* Bp. of London's Charge, 1 842, p. 29, 30. 



as to the wisdom of openly following what was taught, 
the doubt was at once removed by this well-deserved 
encomium of our Bishop. It seemed to say : " Follow 
these men in their practices and doctrines, allowing for 
some few exceptions. Do not go into certain extremes 
— yet in the main follow them, and you will be consulting 
my wishes as your Bishop." And so it was — my heart 
grew warm towards the system of Church Restoration 
so prominently put forward. My reason was convinced, 
my determination was fixed — and from that period I 
became an open and professed advocate of what was 
then generally denominated the Oxford School of Divi- 
nity. I was resolved, that as opportunity was aiForded 
me, even in the Curacy I then occupied, I would pursue 
the Bishop's wishes; and should it please God to 
fulfil his promise in calling me to a more important 
sphere of action as an Incumbent, by these principles I 
would abide, as furnishing the people with a " better 
understanding of the foundations and proportions of 
the Church's polity ^'^ 

Nor was it long. The year 1842 gave us the Bishop's 
charge of which I am now speaking. My appointment 
to the church of S. Paul had preceded the Charge, but 
my commencement of the actual work was deferred to 
the succeeding year. The year 1843 saw the con- 
secration of the new church, and my ministry among 
you began. I came to it fresh and ardent. I came 
to it in the full tide of the popularity of Church 
Restoration, on the Bishop's own appointment. I came 
to it as in reality my first public opportunity, in a new 
church and with a new congregation, to carry into 
effect what my reason convinced me was right, my heart 
prompted me to follow as pleasing to myself, and my 
obedience to my Bishop confirmed as my obligation 
and my duty. 

But I should desire to put before you at further 
length, the main features of the Bishop's Charge of 
1842. It. is important at the present moment that 
I should do so, because I think I can prove to you, 
— if you will only follow me with care, — that in 
every essential feature of it I have been a faithful 



and consistent follower of what was set before us as 
our rule of action. The Charge embraced two 
leading points— the doctrine of the Church — ^the ritual 
of the Church. With the former, on the present 
occasion, we have nothing to do. With the latter, it 
will be necessary for me to ask your attention at some 
length. 

Now, first, as to principles — ^leading, prominent prin- 
ciples — ^When the Charge was first delivered, I thought 
I understood (and I still understand, now that I read it 
again at this distance of time) that the spirit breathing 
through the whole of it, the general tone and animus of 
it, was a love of catholicity, a desire for a return to a 
purer and more catholic form of worship, than was 
then prevalent in the churches of London. 

For instance, at p. 36, we find the duty of improving 
the Ritual stated as a necessary work for the full 
development of the Church. The Bishop says— . 

" The truth is, reverend brethren, that until the Church's inten- 
tions are completely fulfilled, as to her ritual, we do not know what 
the Church really is, nor what she is capable of effecting. It is the 
instrument by which she seeks to realize and apply her doctrines ; 
and the integrity and purity of the one may, as to their effect, be 
marred and hindered, in what degree we know not, by a defective 

observance of the other." 

• 

Now, I would ask you, the reader of this passage — 
I would ask you, as an honest and impartial man — 
whether you think that a parish priest, young as I then 
was in the administration of the Church's parochial 
work (for S. Paul's, remember, was the first and only 
living to which I had been presented) — I would ask 
you, upon reading this passage, whether I could pos- 
sibly conclude from it otherwise than this — What 
may not be done by due attention to ritual observ- 
ances ? If we speak of doctrine, why here, I am told, 
and I agree with it as perfectly true, that ritual ob- 
servances are " the instrument of realizing and apply- 
ing doctrine.'' Every one must see and acknowledge, 
of course, that ritual observances, in themselves, are 
mere shadows. If they have no substance behind and 



under them^ they are not worth contending for — no, 
not for an instant. Let them all perish ; let us adopt 
the spiritual method of the Quakers, which discards 
every appearance and shadow of a form as hostile to 
the pure worship of God. " They that worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth." But here, 
I am told, and I perfectly agree with it, that if there 
should be a " defective observance" of Ritual, " the in- 
tegrity and purity" of doctrine, as to "its eflfect, is 
marred and hindered." I learn, from my Bishop, that 
positively we cannot tell what the Church really is — ^its 
whole essence, virtue, power, meaning — what the Church 
really is, and " what she is capable of effecting — we 
cannot tell concerning this, until the Church's inten- 
tions are completely fulfilled as to her Ritual.'^ Ob- 
serve — ^not only fulfilled, but completely fulfilled. 

What was my impression upon this ? You can easily 
imagine it. My object was, of course, as it must be of 
every sincere and faithful minister of God's Word and 
Sacraments, to impart sound doctrine to the people. 
And, more than to impart it, my object was that it 
should take eflfect, that the fruits of doctrine should be 
made visible in the lives of those committed to my 
charge. In obedience to this principle of my Bishop, 
I sought the perfection of the Ritual as the means — not 
the only means, but one of the means. I desired to see 
it, in my own case, " completely fulfilled.'' Towards 
this I preached, and for this I contended. I told the 
congregation that I desired a faithful observance of the 
Church's laws, and the spirit of order, punctuality, 
times and seasons, feasts and fasts, devotional postures 
of body, and the like : I told them that all this was of 
importance, as subsidiary to the great end of faithful- 
ness in reception of doctrine. My mind was full of this 
idea. I saw daily more and more the truth of what 
the Bishop said, and daily more and more I went on to 
fulfil his wishes. I printed little cards of Direction 
for a Devout and Reverential Manner in Church : what 
should be done, and why it was to be done." I was 
rigid and precise in every little matter : little in itself 
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but no longer little in reference to its object. I had 
never seen the full importance of it before — now I did. 
It was the Bishop who taught me. It was he who led 
me on, and encouraged me in it. It was he who first 
was bold enough, as a bishop, to embody this principle 
of action in a direct Charge to his Clergy. I only 
followed, and made his principle mine. That principle 
I have never forsaken. 

Again — I thought I saw, together with the necessity 
of an improvement of the Ritual, another great prin- 
ciple as the foundation upon which that improvement 
was to be built — ^namely, this: The authority of the 
Church. At page 13, 1 found a passage quoted with 
approbation, from Bishop Hall : — 

" The Church of England, in whose motherhood we have all just 
cause to pride ourselves, hath in much wisdom and piety delivered 
her judgment concerning all necessary points of religion, in so com- 
plete a body of divinity as all hearts may rest in. Those we read, 
those we write under, as professing not their truth only, but their 
sufficiency also. The voice of God our Father in His Scriptures, 
and (out of them) the voice of the Church our Mother in her Articles, 
is that which must both guide and settle our resolutions. Whatsoever 
is beside these, is but private, or unnecessary and uncertain." 

And this is echoed at page 62, in the words of the 
Bishop himself: — 

^^If, instead of such lamentations, alarming our people, and un- 
settling the minds of our younger brethren in the ministry, we would 
admonish, comfort, and encourage one another, to be faithful to our 
dear Mother, and use, in the spirit of diligence and love, all the 
me&ns and appliances of good which she places in our hands" .... &c. 

And then this authority and reference, as a mother's 
claim — " our dear Mother^' — ^is set forth, not only as 
the local Church, of which we are members and child- 
ren, but far deeper than this — the " Early Church^' the 
" Primitive Church^^ the Church not only interpreted 
by her present Rubrics and Canons, but the Church be- 
fore the Reformation. 

Do you doubt this ? First, then, turn to pp. 49, 60. 
The Bishop uses these words, — 

*^ In resisting an exaggerated spiritualism, we must be careful not 
to incur the charge of materialising religion, and, above all, we must 



be aware of arbitrarily connecting the gifts of God with ordinances of 
merely human appointment, and of teaching our people to place the 
ceremonies which the Church has ordained, however significant and 
laudable, on the same footing as the sacraments which have been or- 
dained by the Lord Jesus Himself. It is very well to speak of them 
as precious fragments of an ancient or perhaps a primitive Ritual ; 
but we deny that they are to be cherished as anything more than de- 
cent and venerable usages, or that we have the slightest hint of their 
being divinely authorised portions of the Church's perpetual sacrifice." 

The distinction is clear and emphatic. No Christian 
of any communion could possibly deny its truth. But 
while the distinction of the Blessed Sacraments ap- 
pointed by our Lord, or other rites appointed by the 
Apostles, from mere Church ordinances, is allowed on 
one side, we have in this sentence a clear acknowledg- 
ment on the other that there are " decent and venerable 
usages" which may, in some degree, " be cherished ;" 
and we have the ground upon which they may be so 
cherished ; namely, as being " precious fragments of an 
ancient, or perhaps a Primitive Ritual.''* 

But again. Look at p. 35 : — 

" In my primary charge to the Clergy of this diocese, in speaking 
of Matins, I expressed a wish that the experiment should be tried, 
not on Wednesdays or Fridays only, on which days the Litany might 
still be used at eleven o'clock, but on every day except Sunday, 
agreeably to the practice of the Early Church, and of our own in its 
better ages." 

Here, you observe, the practice of the "Early 
Church" is brought forward as in some way an argu- 
ment for Church restoration. Mention is also made of 

our own Church in its better ages." I hardly know 
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* It is but just to allow that, at the very next page (p. 51), we find 
a statement which seems to contradict what is here said — ^namely, 
this : — 

" You are not to take, as your rule and model in this respect, 
the Early Church, nor the Primitive Church, but the Church of 
England," &c. 

I suppose that it is meant, in the one case, that we may look to the 
Primitive Bitual in things of minor importance, and adopt them as 
permissible or " precious fragments." Yet we must not insist on 
them as things vital, in a " rule or model." 

I hardly know how to reconcile these two passages except in such 
a way. 
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whether this means before the Reformation ; perhaps it 
does not. But there is another passage which does ; 
namely^ this : quoted with approbation at p. 46 from 
Bishop Fleetwood : — 

'^ The ceremonies (says Bishop Fleetwood) allowed in practice in 
the Church, though not enjoined by the Rubric, are such as were used 
in the Church before and when* the Rubrics were made; and, being 
reasonable, and easy, and becoming, were not enforced by any new 
law, but were left in possession of what force they had obtained by 
custom. . He that complies not with these ceremonies offends against 
no law, but only against custom, which yet a prudent man will not 
lightly do, when once it has obtained in general/'f 

Here, then, I said to myself, I find two very im- 
portant principles of guidance in the determination of 
what ought to be done in ritual matters. First of all, 
in one place the Bishop himself mentions the " Early 
Church" as having some voice in the matter, and 
therein I find this very remarkable rule from Bishop 
Fleetwood put forth for the illustration of what is 
meant by it (at least so I inferred), namely this, that 
^x there are " some practices'^ allowed in the Church, 
% though not enjoined by the Rubric. But what are 
these practices ? How can I know of them and judge of 
them ? They are practices which were in existence 
" before " the Rubrics were made ; practices which 
were in use " when " the Rubrics were made, and which, 
therefore, the Rubrics properly did not touch, because 
" they were left in possession by force of custom." 
But what was the Church before the Rubrics were 
made ? It was that which was with us before the 
>^ Reformation — the C/w-Reformed Church — the Church 
^ ^ when it was in communioUjwith Rome. I beseech you, 
my dear parishioners, note this most seriously, most 
carefully, because it bears upon the great subject of 
my unhappy controversy with the Bishop, which has 
now ultimately led^to our separation. It is of vital 
importance that you should notice it, as being a prin- 

* The Bishop's own italics. 

f Works, p. 423, quoted in Bishop of London's Charge, 1843, p. 46. 
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ciple of rubrical interpretation, deduced legitimately 
and unavoidably from the Bishop's teaching, in his 
Charge of 1842. 

But notwithstanding all this, which seemed 
very clear and definite, still I had certain fears and 
alarms. I thought to myself, " Suppose on this prin- 
ciple I introduce certain of the ceremonial usages of 
the ** early Church,'' or the Church which existed 
" before the Rubrics were made," shall I not be subject 
to the imputation of being Popish, or of being called 
superstitious ? No. I was soon comforted at what I 
read at p. 31. 

"An honest endeavour to carry out the Church's intentions in 
every part of public worship, ought not to be stigmatised as popish 
or superstitious. If it be singular, it is such a singularity as should 
be cured, not by one person desisting from it, but by all taking it up. 
When I have been asked whether I approved of certain changes in 
the mode of celebrating Divine service, which were spoken of as 
novelties, but which were in fact nothing more than a return to the 
anciently established order of the Church; my answer has been: * Far 
from questioning the right of the Clergy to observe the Rubric in 
every particular, I know it to be their duty ; and the only doubt is, 
how far we are justified in not enforcing such observance in any 
instance.' ** 

This I thought very important. The being "*i«- 
gular''* in doing what was right, was no disadvantage 
in the Bishop s eyes. That must be cured by enforcing 
" alP to do the like. ^' Making changes " was no dis- 
advantage ; on the simple rule, that when a thing is 
wrong, the sooner you change it the better. These 
changes being called " novelties'' or " innovations," 
was no disadvantage, because that cannot be really a 
" novelty' which is simply a return to the " anciently^ 
established order of the Church^'* 

Still, however, even yet I was not quite satisfied. 
In imagination, I took up a position on the opposite 
side — on the directly opposite side of the question ; and 
I said within myself thus : — Suppose, in my zeal to 
follow the Bishop's teaching, I go too far ; or suppose 
I go too fast ; after all, what is it all about ? Suppose 
people say. What is all this contest ? You are contend- 
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ing for a mere set of external practices, which cannot 
have any vitality in them after all. Certainly, it is well 
known, as the Bishop has said, that there has been ^^ a 
long neglected order of the Church."* That " the 
people's neglect began in an age when the Church's 
discipline was sadly relaxed, and was owing to the 
great easiness of the Clergy ,"f and the like. Still, 
they are only externals ; and may they not be made too 
much of ? But I was soon satisfied ; for, on referring 
to p. 30, I found the following passage : — 

" We ought not to be deterred from a scrupulous observance of 
the rites and customs prescribed or sanctioned hj our Church, bj a 
dread of being thought too careful about the externals of religion." 

And in note S. p. 76, 1 found this beautiful passage 
from Archbishop Bramhall : — 

" Ceremonies are advancements of order, decency, modesty, and 
gravity, in the service of God — expressions of those heavenly desires 
and dispositions which we ought to bring along with us to God's 
house, adjuncts of attention and devotion, furtherance of edification, 
visible instructors, helps of memory, exercises of faith, the shell that 
preserves the kernel of religion from contempt, the leaves that defend 
the blossoms and the fruit, lest, if they grow over-thick and rank, 
they hinder the fruit from coming to perfection, and then the gar- 
dener plucks them off." J 

And in the body of the Charge, at p. 39, 1 found the 
following extract from Bishop Butler : 

" The form of religion may, indeed, be where there is little of the 
thing itself, but the thing itself cannot be preserved among mankind 
without the form. Now this form frequently occurring in some 
instance or other of it, will be a frequent admonition to bad men to 
repent, and to good men to grow better, and also to be their means 
of doing so." . . . • " External acts of piety and devotion, and the 
frequent returns of them, are, moreover, necessary to keep up that 
sense of religion, which the affairs of the world will otherwise wear 
out of men's hearts."§ 

Hence I was at once satisfied as to the value, the 
meaning, and the object of externals, and learned that 
they ought, for the sake of true religion, to be duly 
cultivated. 

• P. 41. t P. 33. $ Note S. p. 76. 

§ Bishop Butler, quoted in Bishop of London's Charge, 1842, 
pp. 39, 40. 
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But how far? People were always saying : — It is all 
very well, but may we not have too much of it ? May 
you not be " going too far ? '* I turned to the Charge, 
at p. 52, and to my gratification I read as follows. 
After quoting a rule from Van Espen, the Bishop goes 
on thus : 

" I earnestly wish that this rule were kept in view by all clergy- 
men. We should not then have to complain of unwarrantable omis- 
sions and alterations of the Church's Service on the one hand, nor of 
unauthorised additions on the other. I confess that I view the former 
fault with less complacency than the latter. I think that a clergyman 
who presumes to omit any part of the offices, which he has solemnly 
pledged himself to use whole and entire, either through haste or neg- 
ligence, or, which is still worse, from a dislike of the doctrine which 
they assert, offends more grievously against the order of the Church, 
than he who, from a mistaken zeal for antiquity, revives obsolete prac- 
tices, or is minutely scrupulous in his attention to the externals of 
religion."* 

At any rate then, I concluded, supposing I should 
err on the side of a mistaken zeal, I shall yet be quite 
safe from censure as long as those are left uncensured 
who fall short of any rubrical direction and defy the 
Prayer Book altogether. If I should "go too far," 
there are clergymen among us well known who do not 
go far enough ; and they, at any rate, by the Bishop's i /q> 
principle, will first be noticed. There are some who ' ' // 
omit two thirds of the Marriage Service, some who ' 
omit half of the Funeral Service, some who in Holy 
Baptism never pour the water as they are directed, 
but only sprinkle it with their fingers. Sensitive and 
anxious parents might in some cases doubt whether the 
sacramental water ever touchedthe child's person,in fact, 
which is dreadful to think of, whether there had been 
any sacrament at all. Some, too, even as it used to 
be at the Mother Parish Church, S. George's, Hanover 
Square, have provided no font, so that the whole idea 
and visible setting forth of Baptism is never seen.'f' 

* Charge, p. 52. 
At that Parish Church there was a kind of basin apparatus, 
which was drawn out at times of Baptism from (where does the 
reader imagine ?) under the Altar! This is remedied now. 
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Some, too, very notorious, and open, and every month, 
who administer the Holy Eucharist to twenty per- 
sons at a time, saying the words of administra- 
tion once in the plural number, violating not only 
the Rubric, but the words, the very words. Some 
Clergy, too, there are who perform the services at wrong 
times and in wrong places, as Baptism, when there is 
no congregation in the Church to receive the child into 
Christ's flock; and Churchings when the women 
cannot possibly give thanks " in the presence of God's 
people," — for there is no one present but the clerk. 
Again, I thought concerning the Bishops themselves, 
what can they say about Rubrics, or " going too far," 
when most of them are continually violating the spirit 
and intention of the Prayer Book, by ordaining out 
of the Canonical times, and Confirming in special vio- 
lation of the Rubric, laying hands on four, five, or six 
catechumens at a time, and saying the words over them 
as a company, in the plural, instead of saying them " se- 
verally," as the Prayer Book directs, that is, over each 
one. On these grounds, and many others such, I made 
quite sure that I should be safe, and fully waited to 
see the defaulters brought up for judgment, as being 
more culpable than those who might from mistaken 
zeal exceed. -, 

Then, moreover, as to going too fast as well as too 
far, I argued with myself thus: — Suppose all to be 
proved correct both in principle and in detail, proved 
to be lawful by the Church's desire and the Bishop's 
sanction — ^not, may be, expressly commanded by the 
Rubric, but still permissible, on the Bishop's idea, 
quoted from Bishop Fleetwood, of deriving its autho- 
rity from the Church before the Reformation ; then 
ought I not at once, and forthwith, without delay to 
introduce the whole of the intended Ritual observances 
before the people. Some said I was a " Jesuit," and 
was deceiving them, and leading them on they knew 
not where ; others said — ^Where will be the end of it all ! 
There is something new every year ! No sooner have 
we got used to this practice than you begin another. 
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And so it became a question with me whether I ought 
not to write out a specific plan in detail of all the Ri« 
tual which I thought desirable, and then abide by it. 
Then ought not the lights to be placed on the Altar ? 
and they not dark lights, but burning according to the 
Church's undoubted law^ Then there is the preach- *^^^ 
ing in a surplice, then there is the catechizing sfteruuBauUed, 
the Second Lesson, and the Sacrament of Baptism 
always before the congregation at the same time; 
then there is the performance of the Marriage Service in 
the body of the Church, the blessed Sacrament at 
the time of marriage, and most of all the use of the Cope 
or Vestment at the time of celebration of the Holy Eu- 
charistT Suppose I should go at once into all thesej^^ 
particulars, and many more such like, would it ^^ ji^cl 
wise, would it be justifiable, would it attain the de- '^ 
sired end ? No. I had not to look far in the Bishop's 
Charge before I met with the following passage, which 
pointed out the necessity of a " sound discretion" as to 
the 'time of doing what we had to do. This is the pas- 
sage at p. 32 : — 

" It may indeed call for the exercise of a sound discretion, in cer- 
tain cases, as to the time and mode of bringing about an entire con- 
formity of your practice in this respect with the letter of the law, 
but it cannot, as appears to me, consistently with my duty, interpose 
any obstacles nor offer any objection to its being done." 

Here, then, we were told to have " discretion" an d 
a " time," not all at once, but slowly and gradually, 
just as the prophet says, " line by line, and precept by 
precept, here a little and there a little." And so it 
was, as you, my dear Parishioners, know full well, — 
you know how cautiously and how systematically, never 
doing any thing until I had taught you its meaning 
and its object, did I advance in any Rubrical or Ritual 
observance — and yrt how surely ever advancing, and 
with ofifence to very few, until our fatal termination at S. 
Barnabas, and then, even then, that termination brought 
about, not by you — not by the parishioners — not by 
those who were subject to my teaching — but by a mob 
of every kind of vile instruments of evil, brought into a 
state of turbulence quite external to ourselves, wrought 
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up into fiiry by the great conservator of order and law, 
namely, Her Majesty's prime minister. 

I have thus traced out for your observation the lead- 
ing principles and spirit of the Bishop of London's 
Charge of 1842. You will observe that I have merely 
spoken of principles. It was with these principles — 
this mind — this intention — that I conceived it to be my 
duty to go forth into the Church, taught by my bishop, and 
begin the work of restoration. But the Bishop did not 
leave us with principles only. They would, indeed, 
have been amply sufficient for any who desired to do 
what he said, and understood the Catholic spirit of his 
teaching — ^but there was in that Charge more, much 
more. There were many details minutely and clearly 
examined, and set forth to us as illustrations of his 
meaning. 

For instance, on the principle that things were to be 
restored, not only in exact literal conformity with the 
Rubric, but in the spirit of the Church before the Re- 
formation, and with a due respect to antiquity, we have 
a direction regarding the position of the Reading-desk 
in churches. 

" Bishop Sparrow thinks, that anciently the reading-desk was so 
placed, that the minister looked to the east, away from the people, to 
whom he is directed to turn, in reading the lessons. But the reading- 
desk was not known in the early days of the Reformation. It is not 
mentioned in the Injunctions of King Edward VL, nor in those of 
Queen Elizabeth, nor in any Canons or Visitation Articles before the 
Canon 1603. The first Rubric in King Edward's Common Prayer 
Book, orders that the minister so turn him in reading prayers as tJiat 
the people may best hear him ; and as the customary place for reading 
the prayers was then the Chancel, at the Communion-table, it is clear 
that he could not have faced the east. It appears, however, from 
the proceedings of the Savoy Conference, that it was customary at 
that time for the minister to turn to the people only when he spoke 
to them, as in the lessons, absolution, and benedictions; when he 
speaks for them to God, * it was argued by the Bishops, it is fit that 
they should all turn another way, as the ancient Church ever did, the 
reasons of which you may see in August, lib, 2, de Ser. Dam. in Monte,* 
I myself approve of, as convenient, though not necessary, the arrange- 
ment lately adopted in several churches, where the reading desk is near 
the east end of the church, by which the clergyman looks toward the 
south while reading prayers, and towards the west while reading the 
lessons." 
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And it is curious to observe how Dr. Hook, Vicar of 
Leeds, a man so earnest against the " innovations" of Oluuj(J\ 
Popery, agrees in principle with the Bishop, and refers ^^f I 
the construction of the churches for Matins and Even- ^^ ^/ 
song to the state in which they were anciently — that is, ^^^ 
in Qie very times of our communion with Rome. He 
calls a departure from such ancient practice a " novelty." 
He calls them who follow this novelty ^^Ultra-Pro* 
testants." Observe his description of a reading-desk. 

" This is the name usually given to the pulpit or pew 
in which morning and evening prayers are sung or said 
in the English churches. The using of this pulpit iot 
prayer is peculiar to the English Church, and has a 
very unpleasant effect. The first Prayer Book of 
Edward VI. ordered * the priest, heing in the choir, 
to begin the Lord's Prayer, called Pater Noster, (with 
which the morning and evening services then began,) 
with a loud voice ;' so that it was at that time the 
custom for the minister to sing or say the morning 
and evening prayer, not in a desk or pulpit, but at the 
upper end of the choir or chancel, near the altar, 
towards which, whether standing or kneeling, he always 
turned his face in the prayers. This gave great offence, 
however, though it had been the custom of the Church 
of England for many hundred years, to some super-* 
stitious weaker brethren, who so far forgot their 
charity as to call it anti-Christian. The outcry, how- 
ever frivolous and vexatious, prevailed so far, that 
when, in the fifth year of King Edward, the Prayer 
Book was altered, the following rubric appeared instead 
of the old one, viz. : * The morning and evening prayers 
«hall be used in such places of the church, chapel, or 
chancel, and the minister shall so turn him, as the 
people best may hear. And if there be any controversy 
therein, the matter shall be referred to the ordinary, 
and he or his deputy shall appoint the place.* This 
caused great contentions ; the more orthodox kneeling 
in the old way, and singing or saying the prayers in 
the chancel, and the innovators or wford-Protestants, 

c 
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adopting new forms, and performing all the services in 
the body of the Church. In the reign of Elizabeth, 
the rubric was brought to its present form, viz., ' That 
the morning and evening prayers shall be used in the 
accustomed place in the church, chapel, or chancel,' 
which had been for centuries the accustomed place ; 
and it cannot be supposed that the second book of 
Edward, which lasted only one year and a half, could 
establish a custom. A dispensing power, however, 
was left with the ordinary, who might determine it 
otherwise, if he saw just cause. Pursuant to this 
rubric, the morning and evening services were again, 
as formerly, sung or said in the chancel or choir. 
But in some churches, owing to the too great distance 
of the chancel from the body of the Church, in others 
owing to the ultra-Protestant superstition of the pa- 
rishioners, the ordinaries permitted the Clergy to leave 
the chancel, and read prayers from a pew in the body 
of the church. This innovation and novelty, beguQ 
first by some few ordinaries, and recommended by 
them to others, grew by degrees to be more general^ 
till at last it came to be the general practice; insomuch 
that the Convocation, in the beginning of King James 
the First's reign, ordered that in every church there 
should be a convenient seat made for the minister to 
read service in. In new churches, where there can be 
no complaint of the size of the chancels, there seems 
to be no reason why the ordinaries should not now 
remove the desk, and send the Clergy back to their 
proper place, to sing or say the prayers in the chancel. 
At all events, they might get rid of that unsightly 
nuisance, a second pulpit instead of a reading pew. 
If the prayers are to be preached to the people as well 
as the sermon, one pulpit might suffice. The irreve- 
rence of our congregations, the carelessness, the 
apparent inattention to the great work which is going 
On, except when the sermon is preached ; these things 
are remarked, to our disgrace, by forei gners ; and 
therefore any ceremonies which may tend to bring the 
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congregations of the Church of England into better 
habits, in this respect must be useful. 

But to return to the Bishop. At p. 44, we have an 
observation concerning a custom, which I • feel certain 
that ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would 
consider a direct imitation of Popery, — what the Bishop 
toow calls " copying Rome," but to which then he saw 
no serious objection, and leaves it to our liberty. And 
why f On what ground ? On what authority ? 
Rubric or Canon ? No, not entirely, but — observe this, I 
beseech you — as having been the ancient custom of the 
Primitive Church. This is the passage, in which 
bowing to the altar — (one of the charges brought by 
the people against the Clergy of S. Barnabas, 1850,) 
is permitted by the Bishop in 1842. 

'* Again, although I do not consider the Canons of 1640 to be 
binding upon the Clergy, I see no very serious objection to the 
custom therein commended, as having been the ancient custom of the 
primitive Church, and of this also for many years in the reign of Queen 
Mizabeth, of doing obeisance on entering and leaving churches and 
chancels ; not, as the Canon expressly declares, * with any intention**^ ^^^ *^ 
to exhibit any religious worship to the Communion-table, the East or^-^- ^^' 
Church, or anything therein contained, in so doing, or to perform the am3 S'' 
said gesture in the celebration of the holy Eucharist, from any opinion Ctorot 's 
of the corporeal presence of the body of Christ upon the Holy Table, ^y ? ^ 
or in the mystical elements, but only for the advancement of Gtod's v 
glory, to give Him alone that honour and glory which are doe unto 
Him, and no otherwise.' 

**But that the Clergy, although they are at liberty to use this custom, 
are not obliged to do so, even if that Canon be in force, is clear from 
the words of the Canon itself, which heartily commends, but does not 
enjoin it. * In the practice or omission of this rite' (it says) * we 
desire that the rule of charity prescribed by the apostle, may be ob7 
served, which is, that they- who use this rite despise not them who 
use it not, and they who use it not condemn not those that use it.' "* 

Again, in regard to dress — ^that the Clergy might be 
distinguished from the Laity. One of our faults at 
S. Barnabas is described as "peculiarity of dress." I 
do not know whether this refers to our dress in walking 

* I have noticed further on the observations of others on this point, — 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor^ Dr. Hook, &c. 

c 2 
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through the streets, or our dress in times of Divine ser-* 
vice ; but, at any rate^ vre have this advice from our 
Bishop :— 

" Such, for instance, is the 74th Canon, on wearing gowns with 
standing collars, and cloaks with sleeves. ^ The general reason/ ob- 
serves' Bishop Stillingfleet, speaking of that Canon, 'continueB in 
force, namely, that there should be a decent and comely habit for 
the Clergy, whereby they should be known and distinguished from 
the people :' an object of the importance of which I have on more 
than one occasion expressed a strong opinion, but which, I fear, will 
not be attained, except by some authoritative regulation, to which the 
Clergy, not of this or that diocese, but in general, shall be required 
to conform. lam, however, of opinion, that the distinction between 
them and the laity, as to their ordinary dress, should be of a very 
simple kind, and not such as would be likely to expose them to the 
ridicule of those lyhose respect they wish to retain."* 

You observe that, upon this subject, however trivial 
it may appear now, or however it may be made a mat- 
ter of objection to the Clergy of S. Barnabas at the 
present moment, the Bishop had, " on more than one 
occasion, expressed a strong opinion concerning it," 
and that in its favour. 

" Bowing at the Name of the Lord Jesus.'' — ^This is, 
of course, recommended, and the Canon adduced, as its 
authority. (Seep. 43.) The principle asserted by Bishop 
Butler, is quoted as reasonable ; and, being enjoined 
by the Church, obligatory. And then, upon this, it is 
further said concerning forms and ceremonies generally, 
such as are prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer, 
that they are binding, and specially " «?flnow^ devotional 
postures.'' And a quotation from Hooker is given to 
confirm it. 

With regard to Ornaments of the Church, ^^ Lights 
upon the Altar y' and the like, we have an ambiguous 
permission, at p. 48 ; and mention is made of lights, 
provided they are not lighted, except at evening ser- 
vice. But the law of the Church is distinct upon their 
being lighted. It is distinctly said that they shall be 
used '* before the Sacrament ^^'^^nA. we have testimony 
that many Bishops and others did positively use them. 
It seems very clear that there is meant to be a symbolis- 
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ic^ of the light with Christ our Lord^ the '^ light of 
the world." Not merely for the purpose of lighting up 
a church in the dark, but a symbol. All Churches use 
their symbolical lights — and so they cannot be Roman* 
The Jews use lights in their synagogues in broad day- 
lights and so they cannot be idolatrous. The Lutherans 
use them on their Holy Tables, so they cannot well be^ijj, 2,. / 
popish. You can consult, for further information^ Dr. 
Hook's *^ Church Dictionary." 

With regard to " Flowers on the Altar y' the Bishop, 
in 1842, says that he ^'strongly disapproves of the 
practice, specially when varied from day to day, so as 
to have some fancied analogy to the history of the saint 
who is commemorated. ^^ This/' he says, '^ appears 
worse than frivolous, and to approach very nearly to the 
honour paid by the Church of Rome to deiOed sinners." 
But yet we find, very shortly afterwards, that even this 
practice, strongly as it is reprobated here, is permitted 
in the case of Mr. Dodsworth. 

Mr. Dodsworth writes a letter to the Bishop of 
London, December I'ith, 1850, in which the following 
passage occurs : — 

" The only occasion on which your Lordship ever interfered in 
reference to the observances in my church was six or seven years 
ago, upon an anonymous complaint being made to you of the profusion 
of flowers which (owing to the well-meant zeal of some members of 
raj flock) decorated the altar and chancel on a Whit- Sunday. You 
then told me that you did not object to such use of flowers in mode' 
ration; but that you thought, from my description, that on that occa- 
sion we had exceeded moderation. I immediately promised that this 
excess should not occur again ; and, as your Lordship already knows, 
1 have faithfully kept my promise." 

Now, the Bishop's strong disapproval, in 1 842, was 
given up, as appears by this letter, six or seven years 
ago. The change, then, must have taken place about 
two years after the Charge, say 1844 or 1845, — at any 
rate, long before our Church of S. Barnabas could 
possibly have given oflFence. Now, on what grounds 
can flowers be permitted ? Not rubrical, not canonical, 
not the custom of Churches generally prevailing. On 
none evidently but those of the great principle that 
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both tbe Bishop, in his Charge of 1842, and myself, 
agree in advocating — ^Antiquity — ^the Church before 
Reformation, — ^in other wordSi^ the time when England 
and Rome were one. It is one of those customs, to- 
gether with that of using evergreens at Christmas, 
which are among the ^^ precious fragments of an 
ancient, or perhaps a primitive ritual," " a decent and 
venerable usaga." 

With regard to ^^ preaching in the surplice. '' The 
Bishop draws a distinction between the time of Holy 
Communion and the Evening, explaining that the one 
is according to the Rubric, and necessary when the 
Prayer for the Church Militant is read, and the other 
more in accordance with an injunction of 1633: — 

" When there is only one officiating clergyman, and the Prayer for 
the Church Militant is read, which must be read in a surplice, it seems 
1»etter th^t he should preach in a surplice, than quit the church after 
the sermon for the purpose of changing his habit. It would, perhaps, 
be more consistent with the intention of the Church, if the preacher 
wore a surplice when preaching in the Morning Service, and a gown 
when the sermon is in the Evening."* 

Now, we all remember that no change of custom 
gave such universal dissatisfaction throughout the whole 
diocese as the change from the black gown of Geneva 
to the w^hite surplice of the Catholic Church. With 
scarce an exception, the various parishes rose up 
against it as an " innovation," a " novelty," a sure har- 
binger of popery. The old puritanical cry of "the 
- rag of popery" was raised with one consent. Popular 
disturbances, meetings of Vestries, expostulations of 
Churchwardens prevailed on all sides. We all remem- 
ber the case of S. SidwelFs, at Exeter — a complete 
riot, and the magistrates taking side with the mob. 
^ We all remember how, one by one, the Clergy who 
f>'^^'\ obeyed the Bishop's Charge were compelled reluctantly 
to return to the black gown ; that the Bishop was 
obliged to change his mind, recant his Charge, and let 
'Ywthe people do as they liked. And so it ended. 

With regard to " singing or chanting the Psalms and 

* P. 53. 
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Sermees,'' we have iib distinct direction from the 
Bishop. It is said, at p. 65, that it should depend on 
the fact of the congregation being sufficiently well 
versed in the knowledge of music ; and in another place, 
p. 55, it is said that certain parts of the service are 
directed by the Rubric to be said or sung, " probably 
with reference to choris, and places where they sing." 
A doubtful permission seems to be given by this expres- 
sion. But whether said or sung, it should be devoutly, 
audibly, and distinctly :" concerning which, of course^ 
no two persons could have a different opinion. 

I have now considered the Bishop's Charge of 1843 
in all its principal features, and t would ask, does it 
not — first, in its principles, and secondly its rules, which 
are scattered about in almost every page — ^refer us co- 
piously and decidedly to " ancient times/' " the Primi- 
tive Church," " ancient ecclesiastical usage," and the 
like ; and do not the details amply bear out the prin- 
ciples ? Put me back to the year 1 842 in your imagi- 
nation. Picture to yourselves a clergyman just entering 
upon his first cure of souls — fully agreeing in the views 
of his Bishop thus authoritatively set forth — fully de- 
termined to carry these views into operation, and to 
work in his Divine Master's vinevard for the advance- 
ment of his Church, knowing that all he did and said 
bore the clear stamp of truth in itself, a priori^ and 
now, in addition, presented an immediate authority in 
the Bishop's own words. What was he to do ? 

I think you would judge that he would do, as, in fact, 
I did. There were many features about the congregation 
and parish of S. Paul's differing from most other places. 
It contained a great portion of the aristocracy of the 
land. Members of Parliament, the chief rulers in the 
state — ^^not men without knowledge or understanding — 
no prejudices of a long-formed parish with habits esta- 
blished — ^but the place new, the Priest new, the congre- 
gation new. Such a congregation, and so situated, 
appeared to me to present the very opportunity, of 
all others, where the Bishop's views, concerning- Divine 
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Service, had the most reasonable chance of success in 
(heir development. And so it was* We began in the 
main with the Bishbp's injunctions faithfaUy attended 
to. One by one we advanced, and step by step, as 
the Bishop recommended, and as we could teach the 
congregation to appreciate and enjoy the ancient spirit 
of the Liturgy. Ever and anon, indeed, there were 
murmurs. Ever and anon, some anonymous scribbler, 
afraid to put his name, would write his spleen to 
the Bishop ; and the Bishop would read it, send it to 
me, inquire what it was, have it explained, and then 
was satisfied. Ever and anon, I received visits from 
this Noble Lord and that Noble Lady, who could tell 
me what they thought was the proper way of perform- 
ing Divine Service. Once an observation was made by a 
Noble Duke, raised by an after-dinner conversation, con- 
cerning the remarkable way in which I performed the 
Marriage Service, which, being conveyed to me by the 
Bishop, I called upon his Grace, and explained to him 
how the Prayer Book commanded it so to be performed. 
On some occasions, it was said that I burned incense 
at the celebration of the Holy Communion, which 
being simply untrue, I could do nothing but contradict 
it. On one occasion, I received a letter from the Bishop 
of Salisbury, a parishioner, and attending the Church 
himself, stating that he had been assured that I and the 
curates were in the habit of ringing a little bell (sup- 
posed to be a copying of Rome) at the time of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which, on reference to the Church- 
warden, turned out to be the dinner bell of an adjoining 
house. Once I beard of a deputation about to come to 
me, to remonstrate about the choral service and the 
chantittg. Once a gentleman of great rank, who was of 
Presbyterian habits, remonstrated about the Catholic 
appearance of our Church and its services, which I in- 
formed him, in all sincerity, was the highest compliment 
he could pay me. On one occasion, a person coming 
from abroad informed me that, for all the world, the 
Church of S. Pauls was nothing more than he had just 
seen at Paris and at Rome.^ To which I replied, How 

Ji Kot h£^ A Coi^ft4Ji/iA^ itt^^S^ CscMoUi aui /CoH^ct^ i f€JL R - y '^ 
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happy a thing it was that members of the Church of 
England could be in any way like the great bulk of 
Christendomt for it seemed like the beginning of unity. 
On another occasion,, a Rural Dean, not of the Diocese, 
after receiving the Blessed Sacrament at my hands,came 
into the vestry, and there gave forth a solemn protest 
against my manner of performing the service. After 
which he went to London House, and made a complaint 
to the Bishop. Then came the usual discussions, ending 
in the same way, namely, my continuance in exactly 
the same method as before. Thus it was. Struggles 
we had here about the catechizing^ — struggles there 
about the baptisms — struggles there about the church- 
ings. Some were unwilling to conform to this custom, 
others to that. Some, as they said, would " give up 
their pews." Others would not subscribe to our cha- 
ritable institutions. At one time a Curate s sermon, 
Mr. Smith (now Archdeacon Smith of Jamaica), was 
complained of to the Bishop, and no fault found in 
it when duly read. At another time, another Curate 
(Mr. Stretton), was denounced by a noble Lord to the 
Bishop (privately) for preaching a doctrine he indivi- 
dually did not approve of — ^but which, on reading, was 
perfectly sound — only Catholic. And so I might go on 
to any length in such continual heart-burnings, and 
jealousies, and suspicions, which, like constant dropping 
of water, well nigh wore me out. You, or at least 
most, thought the course was very smooth. Alas ! you 
knew not the little workings under ground, the fretting 
sores, the wounds, the miseries of contending against 
the stream of the popular will. But I did contend — 
because I simply thought it my duty — because I wished 
to obey the Bishops Charge of 1842. It was what the 
newspapers call now, perverseness, self-will, dogged- 
ness, obstinacy. Well, whatever it was, we continued 
our way patiently, and yet steadfastly, and, by degrees^ 
as far as S, Paul's was concerned — ^prevailed. 

€ji6ertKAU. 4s cf our ckitTcl^j 9%6«rheJij aag^ K^ft h Jkap^ a cAa^roLc/'^ of 



PART II. 

t 

COEBESPONDENCE WITH THE BISHOP. 

I HAVE thus laid before you a general statement of 
the case, setting forth the principles and ground-work 
upon which I had built, to the best of my ability, my 
ideas of pastoral duty. 

You will have noticed, first, the peculiar time at 
which these ideas were called into play, their forma-r 
tion and development — namely, a time at which the 
whole theology of the Church of England was beginning 
to undergo a vital and fundamental change — a time at 
which the dead apathy of the eighteenth century was 
seeming about to be shaken oflf, and new life assumed 
— a time at which certain influential members of the 
University of Oxford were leading the minds of a very 
great body, both of Laity and Clergy, to a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole principles of their Church — and 
w^hen, in the very crisis of the movement, the Bishop of 
the metropolitan diocese had issued a Charge of the 
most grave and important character, stamping the 
general features of its teaching with his solemn episco- 
pal approbation. You will have noticed, secondly, 
that, close upon the delivery of this charge — with my 
own mind previously leading towards its views — the 
Bishop himself had appointed me to a most important 
position in his diocese — that of the formation of a new 
parochial district, in which resided as well some of the 
principal nobility of England, as also some of the most 
debased and neglected of its poor. You will have ob- 
served, altogether, upon the very laborious and respon- 
sible office which thus, in the Providence of God, fell 
to my lot-^not the mere technical pursuit of duties al- 
ready in operation, or the mere pushing on of a machine 
already at work. Church services already arranged, 
schools already established, charitable institutions al- 
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ready assisting and comforting the po6r--^b'at with a 
wide, unexplored, uncared-for population rising up be*^ 
fore me in streets and squares year by year erected 
under the builder's hand, and day by day filled up with 
new-coming inhabitants. You will have observed (if you 
remember how you were situated at the time of my first 
coming among you) that the whole of this wide field of 
uncultivated land had to be ploughed, cleared, brought 
into method, order, and arrangement of husbandry — - 
how the Church had to begin her ,work from the very 
beginnings — divided habits to be formed into one. Church 
principles to be infused, schools to be erected, charities 
to be established, and the whole process of the paro- 
chial system to be energised and brought into active 
operation. Here, on the one hand, were the prin- 
ciples of the work clearly manifested by the Bishop of 
the diocese, in his Charge of 1842— the system of 
doctrine and theology amply set forth — the system of 
training, the system of Sacraments, the system of the 
Church : and there, on the other hand, stood before 
me, the ground — and what a ground ! — upon which the 
principles of this system were to be brought to bear. 
There could not possibly be a doubt. There was no 
obstacle of antiquated prejudice, as in an old, long->^ 
formed parish, to hinder or encumber. All was new 
and clear. I was seemingly called upon, — such was 
the effect practically upon my own mind, — ^I was seem- 
ingly called upon to put the Bishop's Charge, then at- 
tracting the notice of the whole of the English Church, 
into efficient and decided action. It seemed as if — ^ 
here of all other places in the whole world — an intel- 
lectual, an educated, a rising population, without any 
bias from old habits — ^here, of all places in the world, 
was a fit trial-ground for the truth of the great prin- 
ciples of the Church, fresh stamped with the Diocesan's 
approval. It seemed as if I were placed in the exact 
spot most fitted for a great experiment, and told, '^ Just 
try what the Church can do." 

I would ask you, first .bearing all this in mind, now 
to go on with me in the development of the work cpm- 
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missioned to be done. There was an external work, 
which was visible before you. Of that I need not speak. 
You know it of yourselves. But there was an internal 
work, a secret underground work, at the same time 
going on. Of that I shall have to tell you. For, 
strange to say, with all that I have now mentioned, — 
the principles of the Church so palpably known and 
clear, the diocesan's opinion and interpretation of these 
principles so evident, the external success of church 
services well attended, and schools in formation, and 
the poor visited — with all this externally grateful and 
happy, there yet ever was, as a mole working below- 
ground and undermining the whole foundation of the 
building, a vexing, irritating under-current of opposi- 
tion to the whole of the process which to you appeared 
superficially successful. While you, at least most of 
you, were willingly and cheerfully led forward in the 
adoption and practice of your Church's teaching — ^to 
me — apparently with nothing but smoothness without — 
there ever was (as I endeavoured to show in the first 
part of this letter) a strange cross in the path which I 
had taken; and more strange still, that cross arising from 
the very quarter whence most one had looked for encou-^ 
ragement. Yes, from the very beginning. But it appeared 
to take shape about the year 1847« Then it was that the 
theology and Church principles of the Oxford teaching 
began to grow ^'out of fashion.'' Either the chief leaders 
of the party had pushed their principles beyond the capa- 
city of the people whom they wished to teach, or the mere 
change and restlessness of the human mind had grown 
tired, or some dangers were now perceived which were 
not perceived before. Howsoever it was, so it was, that 
suspicion and dislike began gradually to grow upon us 
all. Some arose to complain, and some to expostulate, 
and some to get us back to what they called the old- 
fashioned ways of the Church, and some began to 
speak of popery and Rome; and many, plotting in 
secret, would write anonymous letters to the Bishop, 
asserting either things that they really thought they 
saw, deceived by the vigour of their own imagination, or 
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inventing what they did not see, tempted by the desire 
of mischief. 

I would ask you now to turn to the Bishop's Letter 
to *' The Times newspaper" of December 12, 1850, in 
which he sums up his correspondence with me, and 
calls upon me to resign the living of S. Paul's. You 
will there see that he commences his series of charges 
against me, from the year 1847: that is, about three 
years subsequent to the consecration of the church. 
It opens with the question of performing divine service. 
We had introduced the cathedral mode of performing 
the service of the Church — that is, as you know, with 
choir of men and boys. This, while it gratified most, 
displeased some* Of the reason of their displeasure, 
as a matter of personal taste and feeling, of course I 
have nothing to say here. What I want now to do, 
is to lay this correspondence before you, as the first 
open beginning of the Bishop's opposition to our 
Church ways. He takes it so himself, by quoting this 
correspondence in his letter to " The Times.^^ At that 
point, therefore, / must begin also ; and I must beg your 
patience, as well as your time, while«I lay before ydu 
not only this correspondence, but others which subse- 
quently succeeded, where the Bishop lays blame or 
censure. Then I must bring forward, as best I can, my 
defence. I will not give you partial or selected por- 
tions, but the whole. Having read these, as I set them, 
before you, you will then be able to judge for your* 
selves : — 

No. 1. is the Bishop's Letter to me, enclosing 

No. 2. The Complainant's Letter. 

No. 3. is My Reply to the Bishop. 

No. 4. The Bishop's Reply to me. 

No. 6. My Reply again. 

No. 6. Copy of an address from myself and Curates, 
testifying our faithfulness to the English Church. 

No. 7. An application appended to No. 6, to print 
the correspondence. 

No. 8. The Bishop's final Reply, in which he refuses 
to permit the correspondence to be printed. 
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, ■ • . ' Fulham, Jan. 7, 1847. 

Mt dear Sir, 
I send you a letter which I have received to-day. Complaints have 
i^eached me from other quarters oif the manner in which the prayers 
(and especially the Lord's Prayer) are read, or intoned, by your curates/ 
as being unedifying, and often unintelligible. I really fear that you 
are carrying things too far. 

I shall be glad to have some conversation with you on the subject 
as soon aa I can find time ; but the earliest day I can name is Wed- 
nesday next at three o'clock* 

I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



Knightsbridge, Jan. 7, 1847. 
My Lord Bishop, 
As a resident Protestant of Knightsbridge, and an attendant with 
my numerous family to [sic] S. Paul's Church, I have of late, with grief, 
witnessed those errors (as I conceive) in the simple rules laid down in 
our reformed Established Church, and which I am fearful would embue 
in my youthful family, Romish doctrine. We have, for the present, 
trithdrawn ourselves from attending the said Church, and humbly 
implore your Lordship to cause a searching investigation to [sic] the 
unhappy practices there, ere I return with my family to St. Paul's. 

T am, my Lord Bishop, your obedient servant, 

William Roberts. 
To the Bishop of London. 



39, Wilton-crescent, Jan. 11, 1847. 
My Lord, 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship's letter of the 7th 
January, containing a letter signed " William Roberts," which I 
herewith return. 

In reply, I beg to inform your Lordship, that the parish diurch-; 
warden apd myself, the clerks and other persons connected with the 
church, were occupied a great portion of Saturday last in endeavour- 
ing to find out the said ** William Roberts," but ineffectually. We 
searched everywhere in Knightsbridge (the date of the letter), not 
only in that portion of it which belongs to S. Paul's, but also those 
portions which belong to S. Margaret's, and adjoin Chelsea and 
Brompton^but in vain. Aftej this we searched in the books of the 
church to see whether any such person had ever occupied a pew — but 
this also, was in vain — the name of " Roberts" does not appear. The 
eonclusion, therefore, to which the churchwarden and iQyself were 
reduced was this —that the letter is one of those specimens of gratui- 
tous slander, under a fictitious name, which just now very much 
abound in the newspapers in reference to S. Paul's — the work pro- 
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bably of some Bozmmist in disguise, or perhaps of some Dissenter, or 
Nonconformist. 

The only plan which I can suggest to your Lordship, in order to 
find out the writer, is to answer the letter according to its date by posty 
and to invite William Roberts to attend your Lordship. If such a 
person as " William Roberts" exists, he will then be forthcoming, and 
we shall be able impartially to investigate the truth, of. his statements. 
Until we do ascertain who the person is, I shall, with your Lordship's 
permission, be silent on the subject of the. letter, and treat it as 
anonymous, and therefore beneath contempt. 

With regard to jour Lordship's own letter, I refrain from making 
any remarks as to the charges therein contained, for the same reason 
as in the case of the letter signed ^* William Rbberis,'^ merely because 
the charges, such as they are, are brought anonymously. Your Lord* 
ship says — " Complaints have reached me from other quarters." On 
my part, before I reply to such complaints, I claim it but as fair to 
myself, that I should be informed what those " quarters" are. I am 
well aware, that neither at S. Paul's, any more than any other church, 
can we hope to escape the accidental imperfections of voice or manner, 
to which we are all subject. I feel very acutely that we might do 
many things better than we do, and that nothing could be done too well 
in the service of Gtod ; biitthen I console myself, in looking upon the 
churches round about, in hardly any one of which is any service of 
the Prayer Book rightly and duly performed — but gross violations of 
almost every rubric notorious and signal. I am glad however and 
willing, as also are my curates, to be open to the godly admonitions of 
our Diocesan ; and any suggestions or hints which your Lordship 
might think fit to give us, we should all thankfully rieceive. If we do 
anything not imperfectly, but wrongly, or contrary to the principles 
of the Church, and are so accused as to cause your Lcnrdship to say, 
that " we are carrying things too /ar''^— then that is a matter so sacred, 
that it is necessary for me to ask, who the bringer of such an accusa-: 
tion is. Perhaps it may be a non -parishioner, or some man of fiction, 
such as "William Roberts," or some slanderous writer in a news- 
paper — or it may be some Nonconformist or Dissenter — in either of 
which cases, I hope your Lordship will not think me wanting in due 
submission to your authority, if I abstain at once and altogether from 
making any reply. I shall of course, as in duty bound, wait upon 
your Lordship on Wednesday at three o'clock (I presume at London 
House), unless I hear in the interval to the contrary ; but I do humbly 
entreat of your Lordship, that you will have the fairness towards me, 
as an accused person, to inform me, from what quarters, the accusa- 
tions referred to in your letter, are derived. 

I am, my Lord, your Lordship's faithful servant in Christ, 

Wm. J. E. Bennett. 



\ 



Fulham, Jan. 13, 1847. 
My deab Sir, 
Judging from the tone of your letter^ which is very different from 
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what I think I had reason to expect, considering the fine of conduct 
which I have always pursued towards you, I am of opinion, that na 
good would result from the conversation which I proposed to have 
with you. I will therefore not trouble you to call on me. 

I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London* 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



39, Wilton-crescent, Jan. 15, 1847. 
Mt Lord, 

I am very much grieved that your Lordship should have been 
offended at the tone of my letter of Jan. 11. I endeavoured most 
carefully to avoid all expressions but such as were temperate and 
respectful, though feeling (as I thought I had reason to feel), unkindly 
treated in having an anonymous, or rather a fictitious letter brought' 
against me as the ground- work of accusation, I wrote, perhaps, 
warmly even as I felt. 

I beg to express my sorrow that anything in my letter should have 
had the slightest tendency to cause o£^nce. 

Under the circumstances, I think it right that your Lordship 
should now be assured of the essential and entire falsehood of all 
that has been asserted in newspapers and otherwise, imputing Romish 
practices to the Clergy of S. Paul's, and I beg to certify you that 
nothing in the last year has been said or done in the performance of 
Divine Service, otherwise than has been said or done in previous 
years ; or otherwise, than according to the practice of our Gathedralis, 
many of our national parish churches, and the rules of our rubric* 
I am bound to except one point, namely, the opening of the church 
throughout the day, for private prayers. This was commenced in 
the present year in accordance with your Lordship's charge of 
October. 

A large congregation, twice at daily prayers-^weeklj communi- 
cants increasing — almsgiving most liberal, — ^works among the poor 
and for the Church taken in hand by the laity with great zeal — many^ 
Dissenters and some Romanists brought into the Church, many ap- 
plications for seats in the Church, and no vacancies to supply them. 
New schools now nearly completed to hold 500 children ; and very; 
nearly sufficient money to commence a new church, to be entirely 
free for the use of the poor. All these may be taken as te^ts, (not as 
matters of boasting,) but as tests of the solidity of the ground upon 
which our practices (so called) at S. Paul's are built. They seem 
Romish to the ignorant,' the Nonconformist, or the Dissenter, but 
they are essentidly and vitally English. And I do hereby most 
heartily assure your Lordship that there is not a Priest in the whole 
of your Diocese at this present moment that more abhors and shudders 
at the notion of joining the schismatic communion of Rome than I do, 
TUi ftffu^r is more sensible of its errors. I hope to live and die with God's 
u i^t grace in the faith of Christ as peculiarly set forth in the Englfsh 
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Catholie Church, in which I was baptized, and in which, seventeen 
years ago, I was ordained by your Lordship's own hands a Priest. 

Forgive my making this confession of my faith. It relieves and 
comforts me on my own part, and perhaps it may give an assurance 
to your Lordship, in spite of the slander of the enemy, of my integrity 
and stedfastness in these perilous times. 

I beg to join with my Curates in the enclosed paper for the satis- 
faction of the Church and your Lordship, as our Diocesan ; and ooce 
more, 

I remain, my Lord, 
Your Lordship's faithful servant in Christ, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 

TO THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 

We, the Incumbent and the Curates of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge^ 
having seen your Lordship's letter, in which reflections are made on 
the manner in which we perform Divine Service, and particularly in 
regard to the saying or intoning of the Lord's Prayer, as being *^ un- 
edifying and often unintelligible," beg to assure your Lordship that if 
such has been the case, it has arisen from some accidental or momentary 
imperfection, and not from any purpose or principle. And we assure 
you, that we eujdeavour, and always will endeavour, as far as in us 
lies, to perform the services of the Church to the edification of the 
people, as well as to the glory of God Whom we serve — keeping as 
clqsely and fully as we can to the Rubrics and customs of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 

Moreover, as much has been said of late in newspapers and 
otherwise of the tendency of the Clergy of S. Paul's towards the 
peculiar tenets of Rome, we beg to certify your Lordship as our 
Diocesan, of our undiminished love of the Church of England, and 
our stedfast determination to abide faithfully, with God's grace, in 
her principles and practices ; and therein so to shape our preaching 
and our lives, as may best maintain the Church in the purity and 
order of the Catholic faith as set forth in ber Liturgy and her 
Articles. 

Wm. J. E. Bennett, M.A., Perpetual Curate of S. Paul's. 

Hbnbt Steetton, \ 

C. C. Spenceb, 

Geobge Nuoee, 

Henbt Sandham, 
S. Paul's, Jan. 15, 1847. 



■Curates. 



I beg your Lordship's permission to print the correspondence which 
has now taken place, for private circulation among my parishioners, 
either with or without any answer which your Lordship may think fit 
to send. 

I think it right to do this, first for my own sake, that I may be 
justified against the false accusations which have been made, and 
secondly, that the minds of my congregation, and others, may be 

D 
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comforted under the violent attacks which have been made against ud 
in the public press. 

If jour Lordship should object to this, I will endeavour, in some 
other way, to embody, either in a sermon- or letter, the principal 
points alluded to. 



Fulham, Jan. 18, 1847. 
Mt deab Sib, 

I have to thank you for your letter of the 15th instant, and for the 
paper signed by yourself and your curates. 

I have never suspected you of any tendency to the peculiar tenets 
of th« Church of Borne, nor of any diminution in the affection which 
I have always believed you to entertain for the Church of which you 
are a minister. Nor did I mean to imply, by the words ** going a 
little too far," that you were deviating from the strict law of the 
Rubric ; but only, that in carrying out that law according to your 
own view of it, you were doing so with certain peculiarities of manner, 
which are not necessary to a correct observance of the Rubric, and 
which afford a handle to objectors. 

With respect to your proposal of printing the correspondence which 
has taken place between us, and which, on my part, has been strictly 
private, I think it, on more than one account, objectionable. The 
private communications of a Bishop with his Clergy ought not to be 
handed about amongst their people. 

I remain, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



Now I would beg you in this affair to remark four 
things : — First, the fact of the whole of this trouble, 
arising from a fictitious complainant without a resi- 
dence, probably some imaginary being without any 
existence at all, seeing that we never could succeed in 
finding him from that day to this. 

Secondly, the vagueness of the charge, namely, *^ Er- 
rors," which he (the unknown writer) conceives, in 
regard to ^' the simple rules laid down in our Reformed 
Established Church;*' but at the same time observe, 
not one single error specified — not one single practice 
alluded to. 

Thirdly, on this utterly vague and frivolous charge, 
that the Bishop should be so ready to take part against 
his own Clergy — should make it necessary for us to 
testify to him our fidelity in our duty, and after all 
come to no conclusion. 
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Fourthly. That when for my own vindication I ap- 
plied for his permission to print the correspondence, 
the Bishop should say — 

" / think it on more than one account objectionable^' 
adding that '* the private communications of a Bishop 
with his Clergy ought not to be handed about amongst 
their people.'' 

Why did he not follow this rule in the last unhappy 
correspondence ? Why did he so readily assert this 
objection in 1847, and forget it in 1850 ? Why did he, 
before I had time to say a word in objection, writing 
to me at 6 p.m. on one evening, plunge me into " The 
Times' newspaper the very next morning ? Why did 
he " cast pearls before swine ?" I mean, lay open to 
the wide gaze of the common pages of a newspaper, 
read of necessity by Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Here- 
tics, the holy things of controversy between a Bishop 
and his Priest. Was it not quite as objectionable that 
a private correspondence between a Bishop with his 
Clergy should be handed about in 1850, as it was in 
1847 ? Where w^as the difference ? I will not speak 
more of this, however, now. I wish you only to hold 
in your memory, and for yourselves to judge of the 
difference of rule observed in different circumstances. 

I now pass on to the year 1849. I do not remember 
that anything special occurred between the years 1847 
and 1849, further than the usual constant murmurings 
of the ignorant and prejudiced. These were always 
fretting and annoying me in different shapes ; now dis- 
appearing, now rising again. But one individual — to 
whom the Bishop alludes in his letter to " The Times' — 
succeeded in obtaining his ear, and thence issued, as 
before, a tiresome and wearisome contest. 

No. 1. The Bishop's letter to me, requesting me to 
wait upon him. 

No. 2. The letter of the complainant. — [The name I 
do not print, not feeling myself justified in so doing] . 

No. 3. I did wait upon him with the Churchwardens, 
and all was explained. 

D 2 
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No. 4. The Bishop s letter to me, asking to say, if I 
objected to anything he (the Bishop) had written. 

No. 5. The Bishop's intended reply to the com- 
plainant. 

No. 6. My letter to the Bishop, in what I did object, 
giving my reasons. 

No. 7. The Bishop's reply to me. 



Feb. 6, 1849. 
Mt dear Sir, 
.... I forward to you a letter which I have received from one 
of your parishioners, and must request you to call on me, for the 
purpose of having some conversation on the subjects to which it refers, 
on Saturday at twelve o'clock. 

I am, My dear Sir, your's faithfully, 

C. J. London. 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



My Lord, 

It is long since I came to the determination to appeal to your Lord- 
ship, but have postponed doing so from time to time, hoping and 
trusting that in the interval you would have become acquainted, from 
more influential persons, with those causes of complaint which I now 
consider it a duty to communicate, relative to the proceeding at 
S. Paul's Church, Knightsbridge ; the nature of which as well as the 
constant changes, and even contradictions involved in these pro- 
ceedings, have been sources of disappointment and regret to many of 
the congregation — properly so called, living in the District — both rich 
and poor. 

I make this appeal to your Lordship, though so long postponed, with 
the more confidence, as I have been assured from very credible authority, 
that in the very next parish of Brompton, on the appeal of a gentle- 
man, you directed Mr. Irons to conform to the usual mode of per- 
fbrming Divine Service, in those points in which he, as well as the 
Perpetual Curate of S. PauFs, differed from the common usage. 

I am further moved to address your Lordship, as three years since, 
when much less formidable innovations in forms and doctrine were 
presented to the Congregation, I appealed (as a constant resident 
for nearly 20 years) conscientiously, in earnest and respectful terms 
to the Perpetual Curate, and regret to say, the appeal was met in 
a calculating spirit, by saying, that, " If I gave up my sittings to-day, 
he could let them to-morrow ;" I thus felt myself forced ^terwards 
to do so. Further, in reply, the Perpetual Curate made statements 
ivhich, on explanation being subsequently asked, he refused to sub- 
stantiate or verify. 
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Objections are constantly made to the fitting up of the Church 
in a manner far more resembling a popish temple, than an English 
Parochial Church, as well as to the ceremonies practised there. The 
Perpetual Curate asserts that he is quite justified in using them. He 
surelj, can ill understand either the spirit, or common sense reading 
of those Rubrics he professes himself bound so religiously to follow, as 
well as the Canons, though he occasionally violates them, and intro- 
duces forms, it is quite clear the Rubrics themselves were meant to 
do away with. 

If it is permitted to quote the opinions — as lately expressed in *' The 
Times*'* — of the Bishops of Rochester and Exeter, as well as that of 
Mr. Robertson in his work, full of authorities, ^' How to conform to 
the Liturgy;" it may be fairly presumed that the Perpetual Curate 
is quite wrong in many particulars. 

First, as to the wearing of the Surplice, during the preaching of 
the sermon. In his " Principles of the Book of Common Prayer,^ 
page 344, he himself asserts it is not the proper vestment for the 
priest at all. It ought to be, strictly speaking, the albe, cope, or 
chasuble ; huty however^ as it is now in use, the surplice. — Might noty 
therefore, the " use" of the gown in preaching be an equally strong 
argument in favour of its continuance. Secondly, the display of orna- 
ments on the Communion-table, its several dresses for difierent occa- 
sions, the high candlesticks, for which, according to Robertson, there 
is not the slightest authority in Parochial Churches; bouquets of 
fiowers on the feast days, the credence-table, according to the decision 
of the law, in the case of " Faulkner v, the Camden Society," an ille- 
gality, I believe ; at all events becoming every Sunday a cause for 
the procession — often of ^ye priests, of the Elements, against the 
spirit, one would think, of Art. XXY., and much resembling the 
procession of the Host in Popish churches. At the same time there 
is what must be called a desecration of the sacred symbols, singularly 
at variance with the estimation we are desired to entertain for them 
by the Perpetual Curate, in his " Letters to my Children." 

Most especially is the choral service objected to. It would seem 
quite clear that it was never meant for Parochial Churches. The 
rubrics infer it ; Mr. Robertson's authority seems to prove it. It 
has been introduced at St. Paul's a little at a time, contrary to the 
promises of the Perpetual Curate from the pulpit. It is unintelligible 
to very many of the congregation, especially the poory who complain, 
" It is all confusion." 

The *' distinct and audible voice" ordered by the rubrics is sus- 
pended by a sort of sing-song monotony, at variance with the feelings 
of many, and their idea of devotion to a Superior Being, exciting, I 
am sorry to say, the ridicule of many, as do also most of his newly 
introduced ceremonies. 

The arguments urged by the Perpetual Curate in favour of the 
choral service, in his " Principles," are opposed to facts, and also 
quite in condemnation of the style now practised of the choral singing, 
as well as of the anthem, the singing of which he there — in his 
"Principles" — says, is often made to resemble the "Opera or 
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theatre," and to which his present style of service is by many com- 
monly compared. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury's opinion may be, I hope, not im- 
properly quoted as a powerful authority on this point, as it appears in 
his answer to the deputation from Plymouth, and recorded in the 
Times of January 15th of this year : — <' Especially I regret the intro- 
duction into our parish chnrclies of a mode of worship which, how- 
ever proper and suitable to our cathedrals, appears too artificial and 
elaborate for simple and general devotion." 

I am the more particularly induced, just now, to address your 
Lordship, to call your attention to the style and doctrines of the ser- 
mons preached from time to time at S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, lan- 
guage being used ill calculated to sustain, if not even to do away with, 
all respect for the constituted authorities, whether of Church or State. 

It is well known, the Perpetual Curate holds himself absolved from 
paying attention to the Queen's letters. He has, on several occasions, 
abused the Government ministry : amongst other things, making 
bishops ** for paltry political motives ;" also attacking the bishops who 
being so made, and priests, entering the Church for worldly motives, 
also making *^ the house of God a den of thieves ;" making only one 
exception, need I say, S. Paul's, Knightsbridge ; adding, *'Come 
here, and you will find ministers ready, and everything rightly per- 
formed." 

He has not scrupled, in his miscalled ^^ Pastoral Letter," a produc- 
tion full of palpable inconsistencies and contradictions, to defy his 
own Bishop, if need should be ; and on one occasion he took upon 
himself the office of a Bishop by ordaining, as it were, solemnly from 
the pulpit the lay choristers of different ages, adult and children, ** as 
in part ministers of God's Holy Word^" and subsequently ident^ying 
them with the priesthood, by giving them the communion before the 
rest of the congregation, on the score of their being, as was acknow- 
ledged by one of the curates, " inferior Clergy.'' 

The Perpetual Curate went so far in his sermon, Dec. 17, 1848, as 
to say that we ought all to strive to separate the Church from the 
State. If he holds such an opinion, it might be imagined he would 
at once separate from so unworthy a Church and State Establishment 
as he has made it appear, and cease to take the very large revenues 
from the pews, and other sources, attached peculiarly, I believe, to 
the district church of S. Paul's. 

On the first Sunday in Advent last, the lesson for that day being 
the 1st chapter of Isaiah, another change was made in the services, 
there being five separate services, as follow : A quarter before eight 
A.M., the Communion ; nine, a.m., the Morning Prayers and a 
Sermon ; eleven, a.m., the ordinary full services of Sunday, with a 
second Communion ; three, p.m., the Evening Service ; six, p.m., 
the Evening Service repeated, and a Sermon. 

On that occasion, the First Sunday in Advent, and every Sunday 
since, a break has occurred during the eleven o'clock service, before 
the Litany, productive of great speculation and astonishment in the 
•congregation ; this interruption occurs,^ to allow some eight or ten 
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persons to enter the charch, at different doors, who had attended the 
nine o'clock, recently established, service of the Morning Prayers and 
a short Sermon. The whole of this service lasts about forty minutes, 
there being no choral service ; thus proving that the choral service is 
not absolutely necessary on the Sunday, and also, by this distinction, 
making the eleven o'clock service a species of high mass«-*a term, I 
regret to add, often heretofore applied to it, as performed at S. Paul's. 
By this innovation, which has, I am justified in supposing, far its 
object the ultimate separation of the services on Sunday morning, the 
Perpetual Curate vitiates, and violates a rule he laid down and circu- 
lated throughout the church on printed cards, with a cross a*top, to 
the effect that no one should enter the church after the service had 
begun. The rules are as follow : — 

" ADD THE FOLLOWING GENERAL BULE. 

" Be at church and in your place at least ten minutes before the 
service begins. 

. '* Because by being Tate you create a conjuston in the churchy in 
getting to your place disturb every one around you> and hinder their 
prayers. 

"1st. For your own sake. 

" 2nd. For the sake of others. 

« 3rd. For the sake of God." 

In his " Principles," the Perpetual Curate says, " Let consistency 
be our rule of action." It would occupy too much of your Lordship's 
time, at present at all events, to proceed to show — an easy task — how 
completely the Perpetual Curate himself has lost sight of ** consistency, 
as he has, by a curiosa infelicitas, contradicted or violated, in one form 
or another, almost every injunction laid down in his "Principles ;" for 
which variableness there seems no reasonable excuse, as, in his Pre- 
face to the Second Edition of " The Eucharist," he boasts, " Praise be 
to God" that he has thought of all these things for nine years ! and 
that he is not ashamed of now, four or five years since, doing what is 
right in reference to these innovations. If the forms and ceremonies he 
started with at St. Paul's were right, under a nine years* conviction, 
how can it be that he has so departed from what might be called, 
in his opinion, the true path ? To use another expression from the 
" Principles," the Perpetual Curate, contradicting what he assumed 
the Church of England could not do, frequently " celebrates two con' 
traries at once," and that in the most serious part of the service, the 
Communion, whieh cannot now be performed at S. Paul's much less 
than eighty times a year. In reference to this point,, losing sight of 
the injunctions and customs of the Church, and I believe of an 
opinion of your Lordship s, wherein you express an approval and wish 
that the Communion should be held in parishes every month, goes 
back to the fathers of the early Church, and not infrequently to the 
popish Church, the tenets of which are alluded to, and explained, 
rather, as it would seem, to instruct the congregation how to follow, 
than avoid them. The morning services have been frequently muti- 
lated by omitting that beautiful prayer, the General Thanki^iving : 
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ihiB, he infarmed me, he wm at Uherty to do, and since that time it has 
been frequently omitted daring the Ember weeks ! because the con- 
gregation complained of the length of the service^-^two or three 
minutes in addition. 

In conclusion, I earnestly implore your Lordship to cause to be 
restored to our district pariah church those simple and spiritually- 
introduced forms of worship, yiolations of which have driven very 
many either, like myself, to leave the church, or obliged them, unable 
to find accommodation elsewhere, to put up with a service most dis- 
tasteful to their feelings and convictions, or absent themselves alto- 
gether from public worship. 

I beg to remain, with great respect, 

Your Lordship's most obedient servant, 

(Signed) 
To the Lord Bishop of London. 
Jan. 30, 1849. 



[I attended at the time specified with the Church- 
wardens, who totally denied and set at nought the 
foolish charges in the letter, and there the matter 
ended, the Bishop only remarking on certain things 
which he thought questionable, which I upheld and 
quoted from his charge of 1842, p. 52.] 

London- House, Feb. 12, 1849. 
My dear Sib, 

I send you a copy of my answer to Mr. , which I will 

thank you to return to me. 

Yours' faithfully, 
C. J. London. 
P.S. I will detain my answer till I learn from you whether you 
see any thing to object to in it. 
The Eev. W. J. K Bennett. 



Copy of the Bishop of London's answer to the complainant, referred 

to in this note of Feb, 1 2. 
Sir, London-House, Feb. 12, 1840. 

I have had an interview with Mr. Bennett, and also with the Church^ 
wardens of St. Paul's, Wilton Place, and I have enquired of them 
respecting the matters complained of in your letter. 

It appears from their statement, that although the mode of conduct- 
ing Divine Service in S. Paul's Church differs from that which is cus- 
tomary in the generality of parish churches, it continues to be such 
as it has been since the consecration of the church, and that no change 
has been made since that time, and I am assured by them that the 
congregation in general do not disapprove of that mode, which as far 
as I can collect, is in conformity with the practice followed in Cathe- 
dral churches. 
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I am bound to acknowledge that I grisatly question the expediency 
of introducing that mode of celebrating Divine Service into our 
parochial churches; but if an Incumbent thinks it right to do so, 
seeing that he has the letter of the Rubric in his favour, I doubt 
whether I have authority to prohibit it, although, if I were made aware 
of a general feeling of dissatisfaction in the congregation, I might 
interfere in the way of advice or remonstrance. 

Some of the charges in your letter Mr. Bennett positively denies ; 
others he admits in part only. Some relate to questions of taste and 
expediency, respecting which, I have expressed to him my opinion. 
The multiplication of services I cannot disapprove of. The break 
before the Litany, if made by singing an anthem or psalm, is not un- 
usual. Mr. Bennett does not intend to make a complete separation of 
the Services. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 

C. J. London. 

S. Barnabas', Feb. 13, 1849. 
My Lord, 

As your Lordship has been so kind as to invite me to make any 
comments which I might think advisable on the answer intended to be 

sent to Mr. , I would say that there is only one passage upon 

which I think I should be justified in offering a comment. It is the 
following : 

" I am bound to acknowledge that I greatly question the expediency 
of introducing that mode (the Cathedral mode) of celebrating Divine 
Service into our parochial churches, but if an Incumbent thinks it 
right to do so, seeing that he has the letter of the Rubric in his favour, 
I doubt whether I have the authority to prohibit it, although, if I were 
made aware of a general feeling of dissatisfaction in the congregation, 
I might interfere in the way of advice or remonstrance." 

This pointed phrase "the letter of the Rubric," coupled with that' 
which follows, would lead -any reader to suppose (and perhaps it is your 
Lordship's intention that he should suppose) that* though the letter of 
the Rubric might be kept, yet the spirit of it would be violated. And 
when I call to mind what severe denunciations there are in Holy 
Scripture against those who keep the letter of any law, at the expense 
of the spirit, I cannot but think that this expression pronounces against 
me a very grave censure. 

Does this question turn upon a matter of private opinion, or a mat- 
ter of fact? If of private opinion, I would humbly deprecate the 
enunciation of it in the present case, wherein your Lordship, as it 
seems to me, is by no means called upon to say a word, because it 
would assuredly be an encouragement to raise up a thousand Mr. 
s, who would be sending similar complaints ; and it would tend 
to foment and increase jealousies between the clergy and their pa- 
rishioners without end. I foresee a very great probability that Mr. 
■ will publish any opinion that your Lordship may send to him. 

In that case, who can tell the troubles which may be the result, and 
how the peace of the Church may be again endangered. 
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Bot if it be a matter of faet^ I homblj soggest tbat the question is 
eme whioh admits of very great limitation, if not of contradiction. 

It does not become me, in a letter of this kind^ to enter into aU the 
minutiss of this very difficult case, but I would heartily desire that it 
might be honestly brought forward, as a matter of fuet, before some 
oompetent and impartial tribunal. I should like the questions to he 
stated thus : — 

** Is it according to the spirit, as well as the letter of the RnWc, 
that the Divine Service of the Church should be celebrated in aU 
churches and chapels throughout England, where it can be dtme^ after 
the manner adopted in the Cathedrals ?" 

If a competent tribunal, appointed by your Lordship, after oounsel, 
fairly heard on both sides, shall say to this question, NO, then, the 
voice of singing in Divine Service shall never more be lifted up in 
any church wherein I may be appointed to minister. But on the con- 
trary, I will pledge myself, in strict obedience to the decision so pro- 
nounced, to perform the Service, Prayers, Psalms, Versicles, and 
Hymns, in the tone of what is commonly called Heading, But until 
that decision is pronounced, I would humbly crave the right (chal- 
lenging this right as I do now) to say, that while the letter of the 
Rubric is conceded to be on my side, the spirit of the Rubric is infi- 
nitely more so; because — 

I. The worship of God's people, from the time of David downwards 
(I might say earlier), has been invariably offered up in a musical tone. 
The Jewish Synagogues of the present day testify to this fact (their 
tradition never having been broken), and our Blessed Lord's presence 
in synagogues in the times of the Gospel, sanctioning its continuance 
as involving the right spirit of a devout worshipper. 

II. The Church, throughout the world, has followed this custom of 
the Jews, testified by the Liturgies of Apostolic men, banded down to 
this day, and we find in history, that the whole of Christendom, with- 
•out an exception, has invariably worshipped God in a Service of 

Singing, testified by the two great divisions of the East and West, for 
while they excommunicate each other on some points of difiRsrence, 
they agree together in this. 

IIL In the change of many rites and ceremonies of inferior import, 
and the addition of some of greater import, wherein the Church of 
England differed nationally from the rest of the Catholic world (having 
a perfect right to do so), tjie jSe forme rs did notjdevjate f rom the uni- 
versal custom ; neither did the Church in any rubric, canon, or com- 
mand of any shade urge its cessation. We infer, therefore, that its 
continuance was desired. 

lY. Matter of history shows that this desire was for a time ful- 
filled, not only in Cathedrals, but in other places. 

a. In the consecration of Archbishop Parker, it is said in his life, 
" the elect of Chichester having exhorted the people to prayer, betook 
himself to sing the Litany, the choir answering." This was in the 
chapel of Lambeth Palace. 

h. Many other Bishops were notorious in spending much of their 
substance in maintaining choirs ; to pass over those of whom any ques- 
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tion might be made, it is said by Bishop Hackett in his life of Arch- 
bishop Williams, that in his services of the Chapel of Buckden, the 
" Bishop himself bore the tenor part among the choir, and the concourse 
was great that came to the Bishop's chapel for devotion." 

Y, No intimation is given throughout the Book of Common 
Prayer, that there is in the eyes of the Church any difference as to the 
mode of performing the service between a Cathedral and a parish 
church, therefore it follows that if, in the one case, the spirit of the 
Rubric is violated, it is also violated in the other. 

YL The Rubric, which stands after the third Collect, states thus 
** In choirs and places where they sing, here foUoweth the anthem.'' 
By the expression " where they sing** is not meant where they sing me- 
trical psalms, for at that time metrical psalms did not exist. It means 
" Where they sing the service,^'* Neither can the phrase ^^ places where 
they sing " mean only Cathedrals, for it is placed in addition to choihs 
" and places" where they sing. We infer, then, that there were in ex- 
istence and were meant to be in existence, some ^' places" where the 
service might be sung in addition to the Cathedrals and choirs of 
chapels. 

These, my Lord, are some thoughts which have come across me 
(and I have written hastily), whereupon I may somewhat defend myself 

against the implied accusation conveyed in the answer to Mr. , 

to the effect that a common parish priest officiating in a common parish 
church, if he performs divine service by singing^ not reading, violates 
the spirit of the Rubric. I should not be without hope, that if the 
question were brought out and argued honestly, and without prejudice, 
before a competent tribunal, that so far from the spirit of the Rubric 
being violated by him who performs divine service chorally, and in the 
manner of Cathedrals, it would be found that he who performs it by 
common reading, rather violates its spirit, and that the only excuse by 
which he could be defended in so doing would be his inability to main- 
tain a choir. 

I am sure your Lordship will be patient to read what I have said, 
because I am, as it were, an accused person on his defence ; and if 
what I have written would but induce you to alter the passage in 
question from what is said to the following, '^ seeing that he has the 
Rubric in his favour** omitting the word " letter,** I should then be quite 
content. 

When I returned home on Saturday, after my interview with your 
Lordship, I found the accompanying letter* on my table — a curious 

comment on Mr. . It may be suffered to be laid before you, 

to show that there may be, at least to some of our people, a truth and 
reality of devotion in S. Paul's after all, and as a proof that singing 
the service does impress the mind with the spirit of prayer, and exalt 
the feelings, and may be, with God's grace, the beginning of bringing 
souls to Christ. 

I am, my Lord, your lordship's faithful servant, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 

* This letter is not printed, being merely in praise of S. Paul's 
services. 
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London-House, Feb. 16, 1849. 
Mt dbab Sib, 
I do not agree with yon in your reasoning about the Rubric ; but 
as I did not intend to insinuate in my letter to Mr. , that be- 
cause you had the letter of the Rubric in your favour, you might neglect 
the spirit of it, I have altered the expression as you desire. 

I am, my dear Sir, your's faithfully, 

C. J. London. 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



I make no comment on the statements of the com- 
plainant ; they will stand or fall readily of themselves. 
I would only invite your observations to the kindness 
(wherever I can I will always thankfully acknowledge 
it) of the Bishop, in altering his letter at my sugges- 
tion ; and though he does not himself agree with my 
reasoning, I trust there are many that will. 

But the year 1849 was distinguished by a corre- 
spondence, even more unfortunate and distressing than 
that which you have just perused. Towards the au- 
tumn of that year, you will remember how it pleased 
Almighty God to visit the metropolis with a pestilence, 
which carried to their graves thousands of our fellow- 
citizens; and in our own parish also, and specially 
among the poor of S. Barnabas, there was a great mor- 
tality, the sickness and distress outweighing even the 
actual deaths which occurred. At this period I thought 
it my duty, among other means of comfort, to draw up 
a little form of prayer, which might be used as occa- 
sion served in the houses of the poor. I saw the dying 
and the dead around me ; I saw the distress and lamen- 
tation of the living, and no one could tell, even in the 
rudest health to-day, whether to-morrow he might not 
be a corpse. It had long been my habit to pray for the 
souls of the departed. I could not conceive any reali- 
sation of the Universal Church — the unity and oneness 
of that Church — without conceiving that the dead in 
Christ were not altogether separated from us, nor be- 
yond the reach of our sympathy, nor on either side, 
they for us or we for them, without help in prayer. 
For our dear departed friends, relations, parents, wife, 
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husband, for all whom we have any reason to comme- 
morate or to love, I had thought that it was our Catholic 
privilege to pray ; ever reading of this practice in the 
Fathers, seeing it confirmed in the Universal Church, 
receiving it even as a natural impulse of an affectionate 
and loving heart, and convinced, that unless we practised 
it, one of the main consolations of the miseries of this 
world would be withdrawn. Therefore, in the impulse 
of the distress which I saw and felt around me, with- 
out the slightest idea that I was setting forth even a 
questionable, much less an unsound doctrine ; in speak- 
ing of the dead, I suggested prayer for the repose of 
their souls, as one source of consolation in the raging 
of the pestilence. This form of Prayer I enclosed in a 
letter to the Bishop, requesting at the same time per- 
mission from him, as the ordinary, to say the Litany in 
Church daily. No notice was taken, by way of objec- 
tion, for some time, although I was in communication 
with the Bishop, who was then in the North of Eng- 
land ; and in one of his letters, among other things, I 
obtained the permission which I solicited, of saying the 
Litany in the Church daily, and of using the Commi- 
nation Service on an appointed day of fasting. At 
length the Newspaper Press, which seems, alas, to go- 
vern all things among us now, sent forth its decree of 
condemnation against my form of Prayer ; and in one 
especial paper, noted for its unscrupulous opposition of 
everything Catholic and good, poured itself forth in 
these words : — 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Incumbent of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
London, has issued a Form of Prayer (or private use. This gentleman, 
our readers know, is the most distinguished Tractarian in London, 
throwing his brother Mr. Dodsworth somewhat into the shade. The 
paper is subscribed with his initials. 

As to when this Form of Prayer so issued is recommended to be 
used, it is said : — 

'^ It may be suggested, in order that the prayers may be offered up 
at the same tinier that the following hours would be appropriate, namely, 
six, nine, a.m. ; twelve noon ; three, six, nine, p.m. ; twelve midnight." 

In the part of the prayers headed " Intercession," the following 
petitions occur : — 

*< O.Thou who didst die and rise again to be Lord both of the dead 
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and of the living, whether we live or die, Thou art the L<nrd« Lord,' 

htkvepity on living and dead.^^ 

And again we have the following : — 
** For the souls of those who are in pain and suffering, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
" For the souls of those about to depart, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
** For the souls of the dying now instantly meeting Thee, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 
** For the 90uIm of those departed in the faith of Thy holy nanu^ that 
they may have their perfect consummation and bliss, 

We beseech Thee to hear ua, good Lord.*^ 
We do not know how the Bishop of London regards these directions 
given to the people of his diocese to pray for the dead ; nor are we 
surprised to learn that the Rev. Cyril W. Page, of the Broadway, 
Westminster, on whose ministry the young people of the National 
Society in that locality attend, is busy circulating the document among 
his people. It is the third edition of the publication which lies before 
us. How the National Society can subject the young people com- 
mitted to their care to the teaching of a person of whose instruction 
this is a specimen ; and how men of scriptural principle can remain 
connected with a Society who, year after year, amidst strong remon* 
strances to the contrary, persist in having the children of the Society 
so initiated into the principles of Rome, it is difficult for a simple- 
minded Christian to imagine. 

Then followed the correspondence, which now I 
must, as a great favour, — however painful it may be to 
you to read, or to me to give it, still, as an essential 
feature in my case, — I must, as a great favour, beg of 
you to read. 



Fulham, Sep. 19, 1849. 
Mt dear Sir, 

It gives me much pain to be under the necessity of remonstrating 
with you respecting your " Suggestion for a Form of Prayer," into 
which you have introduced a distinct prayer for the dead. 

It is true that you pray only for the souls of those who have de- 
parted in the faith ; but even this, although not expressly condemned, 
is certainly put aside, and not approved of, by our Church. We bless 
God for all his servants departed in his faith and fear ; and in the 
Burial Service we pray that '^ we may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss — with all men that are departed in the true faith of his holy 
name" — taking it for certain that all such wiU have their perfect con- 
summation and bliss, and not praying for them, but for ourselves. 

It is much to be lamented, that by such seeming approaches to the 
practices of the Church of Rome, you should augment the suspic^ns 
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wh^h, as you know, are entertained by very many persons, of the 
tendency of your teaching. 

Belie^'e me, my dear Sir, your's truly, 

C. J. London. 
P.S. Upon looking a second time at your prayers, I see that you 
pray for the dead generally ; " have pity on living and dead" — this is 
still more indefensible. 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



S. Barnabas', Pimlico, Oct. 3, 1849. 
My Lobd, 

I was very much distressed at receiving your Lordship's letter of 
the 19th September, which contained a remonstrance regarding my 
publication of a " Form of Prayer during the Pestilence." 

The point upon which your Lordship is pleased to make this re- 
monstrance, is the doctrine of " Prayer for the Dead," which you 
conceive to be objectionable, and in one portion of the letter pronounce 
to be " indefensible." Your words are — " I see that you pray for the 
dead generally ; this is still more indefensible" 

Of course, if it is ** indefensible" to pray for the dead, your Lord- 
ship's remonstrance is just. Nay, I should deserve at your hands 
much more than a remonstrance, I should deserve canonical punish- 
ment for teaching an heretical doctrine, for it is obvious that if it be not 
permissible as a Catholic doctrine it is heretical — while on the other 
hand, if it be permissible, it is also defensible. 

The whole question is — whether prayer for the departed be defen- 
sible as a permitted practice and doctrine of the English Church. I 
hope your Lordship will bear with me while I endeavour to show that 

It IS. 

In doing so I shall pass over any argument derivable from the 
abstract idea — the holy Scriptures — the Creeds in the article of the 
'* Communion of Saints ;" and also all allusion to the fathers, taking 
for granted that your Lordship is well aware that the writings of the 
Fathers of the Catholic Church are full of this doctrine, and that you 
would not impugn the fact of prayer for the departed having uni- 
versally formed the practice of the Church publicly as well as privately 
prior to the Eeformation. 

But I shall confine myself solely to the English Church, that being, 
as it appears to me, the sole question at issue — namely, whether it be 
defensible in a Priest of the English Church to hold and teach the 
doctrine of prayer for the dead. 

The sentences in the form of prayer which your Lordship points 
out as "indefensible" are the two following: — 

L That in which I write and pray that " the souls of the departed 
in the faith may have their perfect consummation and bliss." 

II. That in which I write and pray — **Lord, have pity on living 
and dead." 

In regard to the first, your Lordship says, " we take for granted 
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(in the Barial Service) that all 8ach will have their perfect consam- 
mation and bliss, and therefore do not pray for theniy but for. our- 
selves," 

To this, I in part assent, namelj, so far as that we do take for 
granted that they will have their pei*fect consummation and bliss ; 
but to the remainder I demur, conceiving it right to pray for them 
nevertheless. 

In this, as a matter of opinion, lawful to be held in the English 
Church, I am borne out by a divine, whose authority your Lordship 
will readily acknowledge — Archbishop Bramhall — who writes thus : — 

" Moreover, though the sins of the faithful be privately and parti- 
cularly remitted at the day of death, yet the public promulgation of 
this pardon at the day of judgment is to come. Though their souls 
be always in a state of blessedness, extensively at least until the body 
be reunited unto the soul, and as it is piously and probably believed,' 
intensively also — that the soul hath not yet so full and clear a vision 
of God as it shall have hereafter. Then what forbids Christians to 
pray for this public acquittal, this consummation of blessedness ? So 
we do pray, as often as we say, * Thy kingdom come,' or * Come 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.' Our Church is yet plainer — 'That we 
with this our brother, and all other departed in the faith of Thy Holy 
Name, may have our perfect consummation of blessedness in Thy 
everlasting kingdom.' " — Bramhall. — Answer to the Epistle of M. de 
la MUleticre. Works, T. p. 60. See also II. p. 633. 

And in another place he asserts the general doctrine thus : — 

" We condemn not all praying for the dead — not for their resur- 
rection at the consummation of their happiness— but prayers for 
their deliverance out of purgatory." Works, II. p. 494. — Schism 
Guarded. 

Bishop Wilson, in his " Sacra Privata," at the prayer which he 
introduces after the consecration, says thus : — 

" And together with us, remember, O God, for good, the whole mys- 
tical Body of Thy Son, that such as are yet alive may finish their 
course with joy, and that we, with all such as are dead in the Lord, 
may rest in hope, and rise in glory." 

In this place Bishop Wilson does precisely as I have done. He 
prays that " they together with us " — " Together with t« remember, 
God, for good,^^ &c. 

Furthermore, Archbishop Usher, in his noted work, controverting 
the idea of purgatory, speaks of the perfect bliss of the faithful as 
taking place only at the resurrection, and although that bliss is cer- 
tain, still the object of prayer. 

" The Church, in her commemoration and prayer for the dead, had 
no relation to those who had led their lives lewdly or dissolutely, . . . 
but unto those who had led their lives in such a godly manner as gave 
frequent hope unto the living, that their souls were at rest with God, 
and to such as these *^ did it wish the accomplishment of that which re-- 
mained of their redemptioriy — to wit their public justificatibn and 
solemn acquittal at the last day, and their perfect consummation and 
bliss both in body and soul, in the kingdom of heaven, for ever after. 
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Not that the event of these things was conceived to be any wajs 
doubtful, (for we have been told that things may be prayed for, the 
event of which is most certain,) but because the consummation thereof 
was thought to serve for special use, not only in regard of the mani- 
festation of the affections of the living towards the dead .... but also 
in respect of the consolation and instruction which the living might 
receive thereby." — Archbishop Ussher, Answer to the Jestdt, Chap. VII. 

He defends this upon Scriptural grounds in another place, particu- 
larly alluding to the texts. — 2 Tim. i. 16, 18; 1 Cor. i. 8 ; Acts iii. 
19; 2 Thess. i. 6, 7; cum midtis aliis, 

I now turn to the second point of observation in your Lordship's 
letter, namely, that in which the words occur — ** Lord have pity on 
living and dead,"* Most probably it escaped your memory that these^ 
are the words of Bishop Andrewes, and not my own. 

Bishop Andrewes, in his Devotions for the first day of the week, 
writes thus : 

" *edv re ^wfievy 'cav re kcli awoBvtiaKbtyLtv 

KvplOQ l^fJLWy (TV' 

Z&yraQ koi Oayovrac ^tXirjaov (a Kvptc." 
In another place thus in the Latin : 

" Da Vivis misericordiam et gratiam, 
Defunctis requiem et lucem perpetuam." 

From the former I took the words, " Lord have pity on living and 
dead." 

Furthermore, Hammond, who, I believe, is universally acknowledged 
to be one of our soundest Divines, and continually cited for the ortho- 
doxy of his writings, makes the following commentary on 2 Timothy 
i. 16 :— 

" How far it may be fit to pray for them that are departed this life 
needs not to be disputed here; it is certain that some measure of 
bliss which shall at the day of Judgment be vouchsafed the Saints 
when their bodies and souls shall be re-united, is not till then enjoyed 
by them, and therefore may be safely and fitly prayed for them, in the 
same manner as Christ prays to his Father to " glorify Him with the 
same glory which He had before the world was." — Hammond Annota* 
tionsin Tim, ii. I. 16. 

Colliery in his History, describing the ancient Liturgies and quoting 
from various Fathers to prove the same point, draws a distinction, as 
indeed all the above writers do, between Prayer for the dead and 
Purgatory. He says thus : — 

" That the ancient Church believed the recommending of the dead 
a serviceable office, we need not question. Otherwise to what purpose 
was it so generally practised ? The custom seems to have gone upon 
this principle. That supreme happiness is not to be expected till the 
Resurrection, and that the interval between death and the end of the 
world is a state of imperfect bliss." — Eccles. Hist, Part II. Book iv. 

Barrow, Bishop of S. Asaph, wrote the following epitaph for him- 

E 
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self, proving most clearly that he held the doctrine of prayer for the 
dead : — 

*' ExuviflB Isaaci Asaphensis £piscopi in manum Domini depositse 
in spem laetsB resurrectionis per sola Ghristi merita. O Yos tran- 
seuntes in Domum Domini, domum orationis, Orate pro conservo 
yestro, ut inveniat misericordiam in die Domini." 

Thomdikey Prebendary of Westminster, in like manner : — 

" Hie jacet corpus Herberti Thomdike quondam hujus Ecclesiae 
Frffibendarii, qui yivus veram reformandse eeclesisd rationem et modum 
precibus studiisque prosequebatur. Tu Lector requiem ei, et beatam 
in Christo resurrectionem precare." 

Bishop ForheSy writing against purgatory, says, of praying for the 
dead, that — 

" Although not absolutely necessary as commanded by the Divine 
law, yet lawful and likewise profitable, and always approved by the 
Universal Church." . . . • " Let not the ancient practice of prajring 
and making oblations for the dead, received throughout the Univers^ 
Church of Christ, almost from the time of the Apostles, be any more 

rejected by Protestants as unlawful or vain The Universal 

Church has believed this practice, not only to be lawful but likewise 
beneficial to the souls of the departed, and has always religiously 
observed it." 

I might also quote at any length to the same efiSsct from " Hickes, 
on the Intermediate State ;" from " Field, on the Church ;" from 
the writings of Bishop Overall, Bishop Jeremy Taylor, and many 
others ; but I keep them back for the present, and will only use them 
should it be necessary to do so hereafter. Of one person, however, I 
will speak — not a divine but a layman — one whose learning and 
genius is recognised throughout the world of literature. I mean 
Samuel Johnson. His continual habit was to pray for the dead, as 
thus for his wife : — 

" O Lord, so far as it may be lawful for me, I commend to thy 
Fatherly goodness the soul of my departed wife, beseeching thee to 
grant her whatever is best in her present state ; and finally to receive 
her to eternal happiness." — Prayer, Easter Day, 1753. 

And this not only in regard to his wife, but others also ; as for 
instance, at the Holy Communion, he says of himself — 

*^ I prayed through all the Collects of meditation, with some extem«- 
porary prayers : recommended my friends living and dead." 

And again — 

" After sermon I recommended Tetty in a prayer by herself, and 
my father, mother, brother, and Bathurst in another." — Johntton's 
Works, Meditatimis and Prayers : Oxford Edition, Vol. IX. 

I mention this instance of Dr. Johnson, not of course as any 
authority, but only in proof of the existence and practice of prayer 
for the dead, in a religious mind sincerely attached to the Church of 
England. 

And now, lastly, I would only seal what I have said in reference to 
the faith and practice of a leading portion of our good Bishops and 
Doctors, by calling to your Lordship's recollection the fact that, not 
many years since, the case was argued in the Court of Arches, in 
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" Woo\£rej ». the Vicar of Carisbrodke ;" and in that trial endless 
references to the authoritiea of our Cbarch are cited, and that it was 
on that occasion judicially decided that— > 

" Prayer for the dead is not contrary to the Articles and Canons ofi^ 
the Church of England, — that it was generally practised by the Chris- 
tians of the more early ages, who prayed that the souls of the dead 
may have rest and quiet in the interval between death and the Resur- 
rection, and that at the last day they may receive their perfect con- 
summation and bliss." 

I hope your Lordship will receive what I have written with your 
usual kindness. It seemed to me necessary that I should defend and 
explain the views which I entertain on the subject of prayer for the 
dead, seeing that your Lordship had applied the word "indefensible" 
to what I had written. And it seemed also good that I should have 
no concealment in my opinions on that head or any other head, seeing 
that it is my only desire to be a faithful member of the Catholic 
Church of England. If I err in this matter, at least I have the con- 
solation of having many good companions in my error, among whom 
are some of the most honoured Bishops and Doctors of our Church, to 
say nothing of the great stream of Catholicity throughout the world. 
As those good Bishops and Doctors, of whom I have spoken, were 
faithful to her communion and discipline, and considered it to be a 
part of their faithfulness to uphold this doctrine as the main defence 
of the English Church against the corrupt abuse of it in Purgatory, 
even so do I, most humbly and unworthily following in their steps. 
While I find fault with none who reject this doctrine, in so far as the 
Church of England does not authoritatively command it ; so I deprecate 
the denial of my liberty to bold and teach it on the part of others, in 
so far as the Church of England has authoritatively sanctioned it, and 
traditionally held it, from the beginning. 

May God of His infinite mercy preserve us in the Unity of the 
Faith. 

I am, my Lord, your faithful servant, in Christ, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 

Appended to this letter of October 3, 1 849, I added a little note, 
intimating privately to the Bishop that I was going into the country 
on the following morning, and should be back at my post at S. Bar- 
nabas in a fortnight ; after which time I said, " I should be ready to 
hear anything he might have to say, or to do anything which he might 
see fit to appoint." 

Fulham, Oct. 15, 1849. 
My dear Sib, 
The authorities which you have adduced in support of the lawful- 
ness of Prayers for the Dead» have no weight with me, in opposition 
to the plain and acknowledged judgment of the Church of England. <>- s/rcu^^ 
It is true that, according to the decision of the present Dean of the /e 6 '//c?. 
Arches, such prayers are not in express terms forbidden by any law 
ecclesiastical, and his decision was necessarily grounded on the ab- 
sence of such prohibition ; but that' the mind of the Church is against 

E 2 
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the use of such prayers, is clearly shown, by the fact of her having 
carefully excluded them from the place which they once occupied in 
her Liturgy, and by the condemnation of them in the Homilies. — 
(See Dr. CardweWa Docum, Annals, vol. i. p. 21.) 

I have no hesitation in repeating my remonstrance against your 
suggestion of such prayers, and in calling upon you to cancel those 
parts of your printed paper which contain them. 

I remain, Sir, your's faithfully, 

C. J. London. 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



S. Barnabas', Pimlico, Oct. 26, 1849. 
My Lord, 

Your Lordship's letter of the 15th October has lain before me many 
days, and each day has caused me many bitter reflections. You are 
pleased to say that '' the authorities which I cited in support of the 
lawfulness of Prayers for the Dead have no weight with you, in oppo- 
sition to the acknowledged judgment of the Church of England." 

That so many learned Bishops and Doctors — Bramball, Ussher, 
Andrewes, Wilson, Forbes, Hammond, Collier, Barrow, Thorndike, 
to which may be added, though I did not give quotations, Hickes, 
Field, Jeremy Taylor, and others still further — that so many learned 
men should have no weight with your Lordship, specially when the 
Court of Arches, in an acknowledged judgment of the Church, has pro- 
nounced a decree in agreement with them, has caused me much 
astonishment. 

In this discrepance of opinion between yourself, as my Diocesan, 
and those learned men just named, I am at a loss to know which way 
to turn for any confirmation of the faith. It, of course, behoves me 
very carefully to consider what I ought to do, both in regard to your 
Lordship and also in regard to myself, because the issue of it may be 
most momentous. I approach the subject as being so with many 
feelings of fear and sorrow, and yet of determination. I approach it 
not without prayer for His guidance who alone ultimately can judge 
the case ; I approach it, fortified by the counsel and singular coin- 
cidence of opinion with myself, of one whose name is dear to the 
Church, and dear also to me in the love of Christ. 

Your Lordship calls upon me to " cancel those parts of my printed 
paper which contain Prayers for the Dead," on the ground that such 
prayers for the dead are contrary to the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and not permissible. 

In reply to this "call," which, coming from your Lordship as 
Bishop, must be interpreted as a command, four courses seem open 
to me : — 

I. At once to obey the command, and cancel the said prayers. 

II. To remain silent under the command, and take no notice of 
what your Lordship has said, treating it as though it had not been. 

III. To resign my living of S. Paul's ; and, by so doing, escape 
from the necessity of any further collision on the subject. 

IV. Openly to disobey the command, and, giving my reasons for so 
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doing, to leave farther proceedings in your Lordship's hands, in order 
that the case may be tried by the proper ecclesiastical tribunals. 

1 . With regard to the first of these courses, the more I reflect, the 
more I feel utterly unable to adopt it ; because I should be only act- 
ing the part of a hypocrite, in denying externally, to please men, 
that which internally I should still continue to hold : for since, in my 
opinion, carefully gathered from the writers of the English Church, to 
commend the souls of the departed in prayer is a Catholic verity, in- • 
volved of necessity in the Article of " the Communion of Saints," I / /^ 
could not consistently deny or withdraw any statement in which that^*^ ^uM 
doctrine is involved. 4, ^ c^ttsS^ 

2. With regard to the second course, — the same objections would ^^ c^^^ 
seem to attend it as the first, only with this addition, that it would be / J^nC^t 
a mean and unworthy compromise, and truth cannot be compromised.^ v/^f^' 
It is cowardly to escape from the consequences of our own con-^ '' 
scientious belief, by the pretence of a denial which does not exist. ^^ !^ ^^u 
I hold the doctrine of Prayer for the Departed, and intend to continue / ^ ,,. 
to hold it, as a truth permitted by the English Church, it would beyl^. 
the pettiest of subterfuges to pretend by silence that I did not so ^'*''**^ • 
continue to hold it. The second course is therefore rejected by me, 

as well as the first. 

3. With regard to the third, — I confess that, were I to consult my 
own inclinations only, I should pursue them at once in this direction : 

I. Because, in all my humble personal attempts to labour in the 
Church, I feel that I have never met with any sympathy from your 
Lordship. No doubt this is my own fault, as it is my misfortune. 
I do not speak of that, but merely take the fact. There it is, deal 
with it as I may. I have not the confidence of your Lordship as my 
Bishop ; and therefore, for your sake as well as my own, to cease to 
bring trouble upon you in the diocese over which you preside, would 
be a duty ; and this would be achieved by my resigning the parochial 
charge hitherto entrusted to me. 

IL Because I feel that I have inadvertently, out of the fulness of 
my heart — but I confess inadvertently — brought forward a topic of 
discussion which may in its progress greatly distract the peace of the 
Church. Many of my parishioners are yet in a quiescent state, and 
may be distracted by the controversy which will probably ensue. If, 
therefore, I were quietly to depart, this great evil would be spared. 

III. Because my own personal inclinations and habits are towards 
peace, I dread collision, courts of law, and controversy. I am heart- 
sick of the perpetual jars and heats, animosities and parties^-works of 
the flesh — into which the Church is cast. I had rather be left to the 
unknown and quiet path of a private life, there to practise my own 
faith, and say my own prayers in freedom. What would I not give 
to be beyond the possibility of the constant contentions of duty which 
the Church of England seems now to throw upon the Clergy who 
adhere to her precepts ! 

But, on the other hand, there are questions which I have to consider 
of far greater weight than my own inclinations or my own peace ; — 
for if this course were to be pursued, and 1 might escape the difficulty 
by a quiet resignation of my charge, then what answer should I have 
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to make in the Great Day for my ** earnestness in contending for the 
faith once delivered unto the saints'" ? for if it be a true faith to pray 
for the departed, as I hold it to be, to contend for it is a portion of my 
duty. What answer, moreover, should I make to the question^ 
'^ Where is thy flock» thy beautiful flock ?" For as, on the one hand, 
there may be many whom my teaching, as to this great truth, has 
not reached — for of course it is not a doctrine to be put forth ad 
populum — still, there are very many, and those dearest to me in the 
bonds of spiritual intercourse, on whose hearts and lives, in times of 
affliction, this doctrine has, by God's blessing, shed a hallowing and 
comforting influence. How could I trifle thus with the most solema 
" Communion of the Saints" — a communion of prayer between them, 
myself, and their dead in Christ — ^if, after teaching them, and leading 
them, and presiding over them in this practice, as a conceived, per* 
mitted privilege of the Church, I then should turn away and stultify 
my own words by flying, instead of standing by to the last to uphold 
and defend them. I cannot bring myself to dissever the bond which 
joins us together in the unity of our spiritual communion, with my 
own hand. If the bond must be dissevered, it must be done by 
another's hand, not my own. 

Thus then, by finding myself unable conscientiously to follow either 

of the three courses now considered, I am reduced of necessity to abide 

by the one remaining — that is to say, with the utmost deference to 

your Lordship, and with the strongest personal regret — openly and 

honestly to deny the lawfulness of the command laid upon me, and so 

denying its lawfulness to decline obedience to its requirements. And 

this it seems, the more I dwell upon it, compulsory upon me to do. 

. 1st. For the sake of myself, that I have the answer of a good con* 

\ science before God, in adhering strictly to the C atholic Faith as con- 

— ou Projify tftiiisd in the English Church. 

foylh. %zil\ ^^^ ^^^ *^® ®^^ ^^ ^^ flock, that they may inherit securely the 
' ' great privileges of the Church coming to them from our Blessed Lord 

and His Apostles, and not be deprived, by my defalcation, of that which 
God in His mercy has permitted them to enjoy. 

3rd. For the sake of the English Church generally, as forming a 
portion of the Catholicity of Christendom — that seeing the question 
is disputed, some decision may be obtained from competent authority. 
For it surely is better that we know what the Church of England 
means and believes, than to find Bishop set against Bishop, and to 
remain distracted as we are by dissentient opinions on the highest and 
most momentous subjects. 

When your Lordship says that you have an opinion as to the mind 
of the Church on one side, and yet acknowledge that Ussher, Bramhall, 
Andrewes, Hammond, Wilson, and the others whose names I have rC' 
cited, have had opinions the reverse; I think it must be confessed 
that it would be well if we knew the truth, how it lies between these 
dissentients. It is true that Archbishops Ussher and Bramhall and 
all other individual Bishops, are liable as individuals to error ; but 
your Lordship would be the last person to assert, that you on youi; 
part were free from a similar liability to error. There must of ne-* 
cessity be some corporate standard of authority, to which we may all 
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refer. To that, whatever it may be, I do now refer. I appeal 
to the Church. To your Lordship it belongs to institute such an 
ecclesiastical course as may decide the question now at issue, not only 
as between your Lordship and myself, but also that the Church of 
England may know for certainty her own Creed, and that the trumpet 
no longer give an uncertain sound. 

As I have said all this in necessity in my own justification, and 
that there may not be henceforth on this topic any doubt in your 
Lordship's mind as to my opinions, I feel sure that I may ask your 
usual kind consideration in reading this paper. I trust sincerely that 
there is nothing which may justly give ofrence. The issue of what 
is now determined upon and left to your Lordship to carry into effect, 
is pregnant with the most vital consequences — not only to myself, but 
to many more than perhaps your Lordship is aware. But these con- 
sequences, calmly and solemnly foreseen, will, when they come, be 
calmly and solemnly pursued. 

If there is any word or expression of which your Lordship disap- 
proves, I shall be glad of the opportunity of waiting upon you for its 
explanation — and, indeed, I should be glad in any case to be permitted 
to do so, previous to the commencement of any ecclesiastical proceed- 
ings against me, in order that whatever may be done, maybe in the truth 
of the love of our Common Master and Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ. 
I remain, my Lord, for His sake, your faithful servant, 

W. J. E. Bennbtt. 



Fulham, Nov. 20, 1849. 
Mt deak Sib, 

I have been prevented by an unusual pressure of business from re- 
turning an earlier answer to your last letter, which seems to me to 
perplex a very simple question. 

I wrote to you on the 1 9th of September, remonstrating with you 
respecting your " Suggestion for a Form of Prayer," into which you 
had introduced a distinct prayer for the dead, not merely for those who 
have died in the faith of Christ, but for the dead generally ; and I 
said that such prayers, though not in express terms condemned, are 
certainly put aside, and disapproved of by our Church. 

In answer to this you sent me a letter, defending the practice of 
praying for the dead, and citing the authority of several great divines 
in favour of it ; and you said, that after your return from the coun- 
try, you *' should be ready to hear anything which I might think fit to 
say to you, or to do any thing which I might see fit to appoint.'* 

I stated to you in my reply that the authorities which you had ad- 
duced had no weight with me in opposition to the plain, acknowledged 
judgment of the Church of England ; that prayers for the dead were 
not indeed forbidden by any law ecclesiastical ; but that the mind of 
the Church was clearly shown to be against the use of them by her 
careful exclusion of them from the place which they once occupied in 
her Liturgy, and by the express condemnation of them in the Homi- 
lies. I therefore repeated my remonstrance, and called upon you to 
cancel your recommendation of such prayers, knowing very well that 
I could not compel you, by law, to do so, but taking for granted your 
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readiness to ** do what I might see fit to appoint," seeing that there 
could be no obligation upon you to recommend that of which the Church 
of England disapproves. 

You now deny the lawfulness of my requisition, and decline obe- 
dience to it, leaving me to ** institute such an ecclesiastical course as 
may decide the question." This is really no better than a mockery, 
seeing that I held plainly stated in my second letter that the use of 
such prayers was not prohibited in express terms by any law ; and 
that the decision of the present Dean of the Arches, to which you 
allude, was grounded on the absence of such prohibition. 

But I thought, and still think, that I might call upon you, in virtue 
of your promise of canonical obedience, to abstain from teaching that 
which our Church has studiously abstained from teaching, as being, if 
not wrong in itself, yet likely to lead men into error, as being highly 
inexpedient^ if not positively unlawfxd, 

" If the Church of England" (says Mr. Palmer, after Archbishop 
Wake and others), " omitted public prayer for the departed saints, it 
was to remove the errors and superstitions of the people, and to pre- 
serve the purity of the Christian faith." " Granting the doctrine of 
purgatory to be false, I think it impossible to deny that the danger 
which would have arisen to the living would have been greater than 
any advantage that the souls of the dead could have derived from their 
prayers." " When the doctrine of purgatory had been extirpated, the 
English Church restored the commemoration of saints departed in the 
Liturgy, which had been omitted for many years from the same 
caution and pious regard to the souls of her children." — Orig, Lit, 
ii. p. 94. 

If it be said that these reasons apply only to the piMic use of prayers 
for the dead, the answer is obvious ; that if the private use of them be 
generally recommended, the danger is precisely the same. You your- 
self say, that *' of course it is not a doctrine to be put forth adpopu- 
lum.^' Why not ? What reason can be assigned which will not hold 
good against putting it forth at all ? Where is the line to be drawn 
between those who are and those who are not to be taught the use of 
these prayers ? And how do you know that your recommendation of 
them will not find its way into the hands of the people, the uninitiated ? 
Indeed, it seems clearly to have been your intention that it should, 
for it is not only printed, but published, and sold for a penny, or 100 
for 6s. 6d. This, surely, does not look as if you considered the doctrine 
to be esoteric. 

Upon your own acknowledgment^ then, that '* it is not a doctrine to 
be put forth ad populum,'* 1 might call upon you to cancel a publica- 
tion containing that doctrine, which is not only calculated, but mani- 
festly intended for general circulation. 

As I said before, I have no other means of inducing you to do what 
I require than that of an appeal to your sense of the allegiance due 
from you to the Church, of which you are a minister, as binding you 
not to encourage and recommend a practice which she disapproves, and 
which, if it be not absolutely unlawful, is highly inexpedient and dan- 
gerous, especially at the present time, when the emissaries of the 
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Church of Rome are more than ever active in their attempts to seduce 
the members of our Church from her Communion. 

With respect to your complaint, that " you have never met with 
any sympathy from your Diocesan," I shall say nothing. A little con- 
sideration of what has taken place on several occasions during the last 
few years will, I think, induce you to withdraw the assertion. But it 
is quite true that I do not sympathize with you in your wish to revive 
practices, which are calculated to lead those of your flock, who have 
lively imaginations, but weak judgments, to the very verge of those 
errors, from which you afterwards And it difficult, and sometimes 
impossible, to restrain them. You know very well that I have for- 
borne from any public expression of my disapproval. I have done so 
because I felt how much was due to your devotedness and disin- 
terested zeal ; and nothing would give me greater pain than to be 
forced, by a sense of duty, to break silence. 

Believe me, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. J. London. 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



Fulham, Dec. 29, 1849. 
Mt deab Sir, 
A letter which I wrote to you on the 20th November not having 
been acknowledged, I fear it has never reached you. If such be the 
case, I will send you a copy of it. 

I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



S. Barnabas', Pimlico, Jan. 5, 1860. 
Mv Lord, 

I had hoped to avoid the necessity of replying to your Lordship's 
letter of the 20th November last, both because of the excessive 
grievousness, not to say danger, in a Priest writing to his Bishop in a 
tone of controversy, and also because of the occasion of the disputed 
topic having now ceased to exist ; the objectionable paper being no 
longer in print. But your Lordship's subsequent letter of December 
29th, seems to infer an expectation that I should send a reply, I there- 
fore feel unwillingly constrained to do so. 

In reviewing your Lordship's letter of November 20th, I am bound 
in the first instance to express my thanks for the fulness with which 
you have entered upon the subject of which it speaks, as also for the 
kindness with which, in a part of it, you allude to myself. 

There are two subjects contained in it on which you specially dwell, 
which seem to demand some explanation. 

The first is, that in which you allude to a note appended to my letter 
of October 3rd, wherein I said that I should be " ready to hear any- 
thing which you might think fit to say to me, or to do anything 
which you might see fit to appoint." 

The second is, that wherein you allude to an expression in my letter 
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of October 26thy wherein I stated that the doctrine of prayer for the 
departed, was not such as to be put forth " adpopulum,^ 

In regard to the former, jour Lordship infers, that since I had said 
that I should be ready to hear or to do anything which you might 
appoint, I therefore was bound to cancel the objectionable prayers 
when so appointed to do. I wish therefore to explain, that I never 
meant, or could have meant, (as may be seen by the general tenor of 
my letterX that I was ready to deny my own faith, or to contradict my 
own deliberate convictions if so called upon — but simply this, that I 
was ready to submit myself to any ecclesiastical course of proceeding 
which might be thought necessary for the elucidation of the truth. 

In regard to the latter, I must candidly allow that on the first ap- 
pearance of the words, as so ably pressed upon me by your Lordship, 
there does seem a contradiction, when I say in my letter that it is not 
a doctrine to be put forth '* ad poptdum,^^ and yet in another place 
I act reversely, by publishing a form of prayer containing the doctrine 
at a cheap price, for the use of the people generally. 

I feel the weight of what you have said. 

What passed through my mind was this. I conceived that in is- 
suing the Form of Prayer for the use of the people generally, I was 
practically furnishing them with a means of consolation in their afliic- 
tions, and that, in agreement with the teaching of our most eminent 
divines, and recognised as permissible by the Court of Arches. This 
was a point o{ practice, whereas in saying that it was not a doctrine to 
be put forth *' ad popuLum,^ I meant that it was not to be put forth 
in sermons, or treated controversially as a subject of discussion, prin- 
cipally because it was a great mystery, and not fitted for popular 
assemblies, and moreover because of the vulgar idea of its connection 
with Purgatory, as taught in the Roman Communion, and forbidden 
in ours. 

Let this explanation avail as much as it may. 

In regard to the other parts of your Lordship's letter, and which 
indeed after all contain the essence of the subject (my own inadvertent 
expressions being only accidental, and of course not involving the 
failure of any truth), I regret to be obliged to say that my mind re- 
mains precisely the same as it was. 

You say that you have '^ no other means of inducing me to do 
what you jrequire, than that of an appeal to my sense of allegiance due 
from me to the Church, of which I am a minister." 

It seems to me that this is just the point at issue ; it seems to be 
the point to be proved as the conclusion, whereas, your Lordship takes 
it for granted as a premiss. My desire is just to find out what is my 
allegiance to the Church, It does not seem to me that your Lordship 
as Diocesan should of necessity be gifted with the power of saying 
what is the allegiance due to the Church — but that the power is solely 
lodged in the Church herself, and the Church can only speak as a 
Church in some lawful assembly, canonically called together. To the 
Church, in this sense, I honestly appealed, and by this appeal I continue 
to be bound. It is evident that the minds of individual Bishops are 
nothing, for seeing they have different minds in different Dioceses, 
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there cannot be truth in all. It is the mind of the Church then, as 
such, that I require to find, and having found that, I can speak of mj 
allegiance, but not before. What the Clergj of the Church of England 
have a right in these perilous times to require, is (if I maj so speak, 
without presumption), unity of teaching, clearness of judgment, and 
decision in action. This can only be brought about by some corporate 
synodical assembly, in which the Church may dogmatically assert 
what she, as a Church, does really mean. In the great question now 
pending, that of Baptismal Regeneration, the Church will give no 
heed to the judgment of the Privy Council, on whichever side that 
judgment be, because of the incompetency of that tribunal to judge a 
spiritual point. The Privy Council might as well attempt to cast 
aside the Apostles' Creed as to deny the doctrine of Baptismal Rege* 
neration, seeing that the Catholic truth of eighteen centuries must ^^hoiocrj/d 
the Catholic truth, whatever they may say. So, in our present ques-^^ Tv^Ltey 
tion, as it appears to me, no power on earth can move it from its j^ ^^ 
foundation, seeing that it has prevailed from the beginning. Prayer^ o 
for the departed has formed a part of every Liturgy throughout the 
world. 

It is true, the Church of England, being lawfully assembled, may 
possibly deny the doctrine. She may do so, because as a National 
Church, she is liable at any time to fall into en*or. But it is our 
comfort, as well as our defence, that we daily say in our Creed, that 
we believe, not in the English Church, as the infallible exponent of 
truth, but in her only as she forms " inherently a portion of the Holy 
Catholic Church,** which, in another place, we are taught to call 
" One" and " Apostolical.*' I repeat, the English Church mayy at 
any time, fall into error — ^and she may, therefore, at any time, deny the 
lawfulness of prayer for the departed, and she may recall the permis- 
sion now given to her people to practise that doctrine. She may also 
deny the doctrine of the Communion of Saints altogether — or Bap- 
tismal Regeneration — or any other such doctrine. If she does ao 
(which God forbid, and I firmly believe she never will) ; but if she 
does so, then we shall know where our allegiance is due, and where it 
is not due. 

I must then, my Lord, wait for the decision of the Church, on this, 
as on all other controverted points, and this, please God, in patience 
and confidence, I shall strive to do. 

And I remain, your lordship*8 faithful servant in Christ, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 



Fulham, Jan. 21, 1850. 
Mt dear Sir, 
I am by no means desirous of prolonging a correspondence which 
you have described as being, on your part, '* grievous, not to say dan- 
gerous.'* That you feel it to be a grievous thing to write to your 
Bishop in a tone of controversy, I will not permit myself to doubt ; 
although I certainly should not have inferred it from your former 
letter, which was written in a tone, not only of controversy, but of 
defiance. Whether it be dangerovs, or not, depends on the degree io 
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which it is calculatedto exhibit an example of detennined resistance 
to the reasonable requirements of legitimate authority. 

There are two or three remarks which I feel mjself bound to offer, 
with reference to your last letter. 

1st. You state that you had hoped to avoid the necessity of replying to 
my letter of the 20th November last, ** both because of the grievousness, 
not to say danger, in a Priest writing to his Bishop in a tone of con« 
troversy, and also because of the occasion of the disputed topic having 
now ceased to exist, the objectionable paper being no longer in print." 
I put it to your candour to determine, whether in common courtesy, 
not to say respect, you ought not, at least, to have acknowledged the 
receipt of my letter ; and whether you ought not, in fairness, to have 
told me that the paper to which I had objected, was no longer in print. 

2nd. I wish to remind you of the very wide distinction to be drawn 
between the two matters which you have mixed up together in your 
last letter, that of Prayer for the Dead, a practice which our Church 
once sanctioned, but afterwards deliberately and advisedly laid aside ; 
and that of Baptismal Regeneration, a doctrine which the Church has 
never ceased distinctly to assert in her offices and catechism. Is it the 
same thing, or anything like the same thing, to call upon you to refrain 
from teaching the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, which the 
Church plainly asserts, as it is, to desire you to abstain from recom- 
mending a practice which the Church has discontinued and put aside 
as dangerous ? 

drd. I beg of you to consider, whether you are not open to a charge 
of great inconsistency in refusing to follow the admonitions of your 
Bishop, and to submit yourself to his judgment, on the ground that an 
Ecclesiastical Court has decided that Prayer for the Dead is not for- 
bidden by the Church of England, while you declare, that with respect 
to another question, you will give no heed to the judgment of a higher 
Ecclesiastical Court, on account of the incompetency of the Tribunal, 

Lastly, you state that " Prayer for the Departed forms a part of 
every Liturgy throughout the world." I answer, it does not form a 
part of the Liturgy of the Church of England ; having been studiously, 
and of set purpose, excluded from it by the framers or revisers of that 
Liturgy. The contrast seems to me to be conclusive, as to the duty 
incumbent upon the Ministers of the Church of England, not to re- 
commend prayer for the dead. 

I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 

P.S. — I will thank you to return me a letter of Mr. which 

I placed in your hands some months ago. 

The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



S. Barnabas', Pimlico, Jan. 24, 1850. 
My Lord, 

As your Lordship intimates in your letter of the 21st January that 
you are " by no means desirous of prolonging the correspondence" of 
which that letter forms a part, I will, indeed, with the greatest satis- 
faction, accede to that desire. 
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I therefore refrain (though I might have much to say) from reply- 
ing to the various observations contained in it, for the same reason, in 
the same spirit, with which I had desired to be silent as to your former 
letter of the 20th November. 

I merely add, for the sake of truthfulness, that I do not by any 
means by this silence, mean to signify that I am convinced by the 
arguments which your Lordship has applied, or allow that what you 
have said in any fairness, bears upon the question at issue ; but stilly 
at the risk of appearing very obstinate, must adhere to the opinion, 
that the main question remains untouched. My idea of the *^ reason- 
able requirements of legitimate authority*' being entirely absorbed in 
the one great feature of our Blessed Lord's teaching, as to what that 
authority is, namely, " The Church," so maintained in accordance with 
that teaching, by our own 20th Article. " The Church hath authority 
in controversies of Faith." 

If anything on my part, either now or at any other time, written, 
said, or done, has appeared to violate the respect and obedience which 
I owe to your Lordship, as diocesan, that appearance is in contradiction 
of the internal feelings of my mind ; for I may safely say, that what- 
ever I have so written, said, or done, has always been with the real 
and essential feeling of respect which you have undoubtedly a right to 
claim, although (as in its reality and essence, it must, and ought to 
have been) subsidiary to the greater and higher object of obedience, 
namely, the Church of Christ and her Divine Head. 

I have always considered, and hope ever to act by the consideration, 
that I am the servant of the Church, and bound to abide by her laws. 

Mistaken, injudicious, unwise, I may be; no doubt I am. Un- 
worthy, I know I am ; but the time will come when the intention and 
the hope with which I am moved, being made manifest, I shall be 
somewhat (God in His mercy granting it) cleared in your sight. And 
so, what has been done in this matter throughout, will be found to 
have sprung from a higher point, and a striving after a deeper rule of 
life than it would be proper for me to speak of. 

Your Lordship's forgiveness and your charity, is all that remains for 
me to ask. 

And I remain, your Lordship's faithful servant, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 

P.S. — I enclose Mr. 's letter, and also, I cannot refrain from 

adding the present Bishop of S. Asaph's testimony concerning prayer ^ 
for the departed. 

" To pray for the dead was the dictate of human nature and prac- 
tices of the £arly Church ; and no reasonable Christian will blame Dr. 
Johnson for the cautious manner in which he mentions his mother 
in his prayers." — Short's History of the Church of England^ p. 16. 



Thus terminates another scene in the history of S. 
Paul's. By what you have now read you will judge 
whether prayer for the departed is or is not permissible in 
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the Church of England. One argument more I would 
desire to add to those which I inserted in my letters, 
and it is one of great consequence^ namely, this — ^that 
in the Post Communion Service, we pray that "All thy 
whole Church may obtain remission of sins and all 
other benefits of His passion.'* The expression '' All 
thy whole Church,'' must of course embrace the 
Church Invisible, including the dead in Christ; and the 
expression " All other benefits of His Passion" 
must of course embrace, in regard to them, their final 
and complete state of rest after the judgment. So that 
in fact our Liturgy, agreeing with all others, does pray 
for the dead in Christ. 

But time goes on. We have now approached a pe- 
riod within six months of our intended consecration of 
S. Barnabas' Church. A controverted point of doctrine 
with the Bishop was left undetermined ; a long series of 
years of trouble, with charges of every kind of wrong, was 
hanging heavily on my memory, and this position, altoge- 
ther vexatious and harassing, was now, in my mind, ren- 
dered more and more intolerable by the fearful judgment, 
which was made known not long after, in the celebrated 
case of Mr. Gorham. I had been occupied very much, 
and very anxiously, on the subject of Mr. Gorham's 
heresy for many months. I had called together a certain 
number of the parishioners, and stated to them that 
unless the Church could be delivered from the taint 
of heresy then pervading, or likely to pervade, her 
doctrines, it^would be impossible for me as well as 
many others to remain in the charge of our cures. I 
drew up a protest or manifesto to this effect at a 
general meeting, and it was laid at the church porch 
for some weeks, with the intention, that if signatures 
in any degree proportionate to the number of pa- 
rishioners could be obtained, we should lay it be- 
fore the Queen, the Archbishop, and Bishop of the 
diocese. The judgment of the Privy Council you, of 
course, remember. The consternation and alarm into 
which it threw all those who were desirous of ad- 
hering to the Catholic Church, you, of course, remem- 
ber. I only mention it now as a necessary link in the 
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chain of my story. And how did we stand r All 
faith and confidence in the stability of the Church 
was shaken. Controversies concerning Ritual, the 
Choral Service, Romanizing, and even False Doctrine, 
had been troubling me for six long years : but as 
all these questions only affected myself, I had no 
need to communicate them to others, or to vex them 
with my own vexations ; my duty seemed to be to go on 
in all the pastoral works of the parish as best I could, 
and, as long as I could, contentedly. But now, over 
and above, came the crushing work of all — the heresy 
of the whole Church. I had been labouring with Dr. 
Pusey, Mr. Keble, Archdeacon Manning, and others, in 
framing resolutions of defence, protests, and other, as 
we thought, saving clauses, so that we might conscien- 
tiously retain our position in the Church. To them, as 
far as I knew, it was the mere outward controversy of 
the Church, to me it was also the climax of a long series 
of trouble, vexation, and contest in my own parish. The 
prospect of the future was but sorrowful. How could the 
Church of S. Barnabas be consecrated, and I remain to be 
its priest ? First, how could the Bishop tolerate me so 
far as to combine with me in its various works, and dedi- 
cate it to the service of God with solemn public prayer, 
he at the very time having found fault with me so many 
years for so many different things, and now, lastly, for 
unsound doctrine in Prayers for the Dead ? And, se- 
condly, how could /, with my own strong opinions on 
the subject of the Church's stain of heresy, conscien- 
tiously remain to minister therein? Accordingly, in 
this great doubt and perplexity, for one whole week the 
works of S. Barnabas stood still ; orders were given to 
the architect to stay the whole proceeding : it seemed 
impossible to go further. And seeing howl stood towards 
the Bishop, I took an opportunity, which accidentally 
presented itself, of going to him and openly telling him 
my difficulties. This I did at S. James's church, after 
morning prayer, on the morning of March 12th. I told 
the Bishop, then, my misgivings of mind concerning the 
Church generally, concerning Dr. Hampden, concerning 
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Mr. Gorham. I suggested that something should be 
done to restore confidence to those of the Clergy who, 
like myself, felt scruples of mind on the points of 
doctrine then in agitation ; and I also took that oppor- 
tunity of allading to the late controversy of " Prayer 
for the Dead," expressing my regret that, in the urgency 
of setting forth my opinions, anything might have been 
said to give offence. This interview relieved my mind; 
it seemed as if now the Bishop knowing all I felt, I 
might more safely proceed in the works of S. Barnabas. 
They did proceed. Time worked its usual fruits; we 
became gradually soothed : the sore still rankled, but 
either we became habituated to it, or its virulence 
abated. I was content to bear all rather than abandon 
a position which seemed to promise so much benefit to 
the poor, and to live on in hope that the Providence of 
God would work out for us some resolution of our diffi- 
culties, which were now confessed to be, humanly 
speaking, beyond our reach. 

The plans of S. Barnabas Church had been subjected 
to the Bishop from the beginning. The whole idea and 
scheme of the work had been placed before him, and 
received his approbation. The scheme of its being a free 
Church for the poor — of its being dependent, as a Chapel 
of Ease, upon S. Paul's, of its being a collegiate residence 
for many clergy, schoolmasters, and choristers — all 
this had been placed before him. But now the time ap- 
proached for the interior preparations of the Church, — • 
the chancel, ornamental work, decorations, and such 
like. I hardly expected that the extent to which we were 
carrying these interior works would ever meet his appro- 
bation. With his strong opinions now leaning manifestly 
to the Protestant side of the Church, with the frequent 
occasions of remonstrance and censure that had latterly 
occurred, (whether justified or not, no matter) — with the 
noisy hatred and prejudice with which we were continu- 
ally assailed — with all these difficulties, I hardly dared to 
entertain the thought that a Church constructed as that 
of S. Barnabas could meet his approbation, so far as to 
claim Consecration at his hands. Nevertheless, we went 
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on in hope. I could not expect, I did not expect, in my 
own mind, that a rood screen, a chancel highly deco- 
rated, an altar of stone, diapered work, and panelling 
throughout, painted glass in every window, and gilded 
capitals, and all other points of ornament corresponding 
— I hardly thought that all this would pass without cen- 
sure, or at least some expression of unwillingness to 
stamp it with Episcopal sanction. I hardly thought that 
a Piscina, an Aumbry, Sedilia, a Credence, and all the fur- 
niture appertaining could pass without some words of 
remonstrance. Fearful of some obstruction when it 
might be too late, I invited the Bishop to visit the Church 
beforehand. I wished him personally to inspect it, so 
that nothing should be done, or attempted to be done 
secretly, or without his knowledge. Accordingly, on 
Thursday, May 2nd, he came. He went over first our 
own residence in the College, and then the Church, and 
then the Schools. Every particular was set out before 
him without any attempt at concealment or disguise. 
In the Church he, of course, minutely examined all, and 
made observations. He did not like the screen, as a 
matter of private taste, but made no objection. He said, 
'' as long as there was no rood^'^ he did not mind. 
He did not like the prayers to be said within the 
screen, but made no objection. He thought a read- 
ing desk better, but let me have my way. 

Now, at this total freedom from objection, I was 
perfectly amazed. I went on my way exhilarated and 
comforted beyond expression. I thought ; — surely now 
we have come to cheering times; indeed, we need 
never despair — God has given us a great blessing in 
moving the heart of the Bishop towards us — ^We will 
rejoice and work on. 

But yet there was much to do before the conse- 
cration. The Bishop, in his visit on Thursday, May 2, 
had remarked, as I said, but did not object to the 
screen, as long as there was no rood. Now, a rood, 
as you know, is the image of our Blessed Lord on the 
Cross, and there is generally placed on one side of it the 
image of S. John, and that of the Blessed Virgin on the 
other. This, of course, I knew would never be tolerated 

F 
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in an English Church. Bat the fact of mentioning the 

" rood!'' inspired me with a hope that the Cross, a plain 

. wooden Cross, might be permitted, as being nece ssary 

. ! totheeje^Jo filL up the space. So I went to the Bishop 

K*^ on Friday, 1\iay 17th, and said that for fear lest any 

*7 J**thing should appear to be done secretly, I wished finally 

to make arrangements concerning the Church, and to 

go through the diflFerent points which still remained. 

I had a paper in my hand containing memoranda. I 

went through, from these memoranda, item by item, 

the things I still desired, — among them the Rood Cross. 

At first the Bishop strongly objected, but ultimately 

gave me my way. The only point in my memoranda 

to which an objection was permanently made, was the 

placing flowers on the altar. All else was conceded. 

A few days more passed, and a thought came into my 
head that I had not sufficiently explained the matter of 
a Cross upon the Altar ^ as well as the great Rood Cross 
on the Screen^ so, on June 7th, I wrote concerning this, 
and mentioned the candlesticks, and some other matters. 
To this I received the following letter, the spirit of 
which will show you how things had been going on as I 
have described them, and seal my testimony as to the 
willingness and the kindness with which the Bishop 
had met my proposals : — 



Fulham, June 10, 1850. 
Mt deab Sib, 

I certainly did not understand you to say that there was to be a 
cross on the altar, as well as on the screen ; and if it is a moveable 
cross, and not a part of the architectural decorations of the Church, I 
feel myself bound to object to It. 

I must also demur to the Bishops and all the Clergy present, making 
their offerings as you propose. I have never seen it done except in 
Westminster Abbey, where it is an ancient custom; but there it was 
not done by all the Clergy, but only by the Bishops, the Canons, and 
the members of the choir. I decidedly object to its being done in suc- 
cession by sixty or seventy Clergymen or more : and to say the truth, 
it appears to me that if such be the proper mode of offering for the 
Clergy, it is equally proper that it should be observed by the lay 
communicants, between whom, and the Clergy, the rubric makes no 
other difference than that the latter shall be the first to communicate. 
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In fact, I consider this mode of offering to be at variance with th^ 
rubric, which directs the alms to be collected^ and placed on the Holy 
Table by the Priest, as the representative, I conceive, of the whole 
Church. (See Palmer's Th. Let. ii. p. 71.) I am aware of an in- 
ferential argument in its favour ; but I do not think it sufficient. It 
is not a common practice even in Cathedral Churches. 



C. J. London, 



Believe me, my dear Sir, your's truly, L /20 

r. ' 7 



Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 



The above letter, dated 10th of June, brings us to 
the eve of S. Barnabas' day. What followed you all well 
remember. It would be needless, it would be irksome, 
to enter here upon the details of that solemn and glo- 
rious day^ How rejoiced we were at last to behold it 
— ^how joyfully all things went — how the Bishop joined 
with us in our procession, chanting the 68th Psalm — 
" Let God arise, and let His enemies be scattered ; let 
them, also, that hate Him flee before Him." Here the 
crowded Church and the generous alms of the people — 
here the thronging communicants, beholding, for the 
first time, our beautiful chancel, and the eastern win- 
dows, illustrating our Blessed Lord's Passion, and on 
the south the Holy Barnabas, our Patron Sain t, hisuMJue^' 
Life and Death ; and many other such like pious gifts of 
the noble and the generous; — how the Bishop spoke in 
his Sermon, guarding us against extremes, yet, on the 
whole, delighting in what he saw— and how then, all 
being finished, which appertained to the things of the 
sanctuary, we went together to the feast of the poor, 
and we welcomed the Bishop to our banquet in such 
warm terms, and with such warm hearts, as surely 
mnst have convinced him how our teaching had worked 
among them, to reverence, to obey, to respect, to love 
the holy office which he bore; how then he elected 
and gave his blessing, with words of kindly admonition, 
to four boys, that day appointed to the foundation of 
the College — how all, in short, was then happiness and 
joy, in hope of the solidity and perpetuity of the iustitu- 
tion we were all then commencing, and solemnly dedi- 
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eating to God — now all this ran, you, my dear parishion- ^ 

ers, know and remember full well.* I need not speak fur- 
^ , ther on this head now. It was a joyous day. It had 
no cloud then. It had no foreboding. There was no- 
thing amiss. It was a joyous day. 

But, alas ! it had its end. It was a deceitful day after 
all. It was a summer day. Winter has now come — a cold 
and dreary winter — a winter that will not bring another 
summer back — an endless winter for me ; for this joy 
is all gone — ^it is all turned to lamentation and tears — 
it is extinct. Where then was confidence, here now we 
find suspicion and perplexity. No longer now together, 
we are flying the one from the other, and know not each 
other more. Where was light, is now darkness — ^where 
was peace, is now dissension. There was one among 
us then — ^yes, even then — who was sowing the seed of 
discord in his heart, ready to bring forth fruits of ripen- 
^ -. ing misery to all around. There was one who could 
not brook the sweet sounds of Christian love which 
then were melting the hearts of the faithful and the true; 
but " the words of his mouth being softer than butter, 
there was war in his heart; and his words, though 
smoother than oil, yet were they very swords." We 
did not know it then — we slumbered in our uncon- 
sciousness of ill — we lay down secure in our integrity, 
and did not need, as we thought, the watchfulness of 
the suspicious — we smiled in the joyousness of our 
singleness of purpose, and knew not how the heart of 
maji could, in so holy a time, breathe words of 
craft and doubleness of purpose. But so it fell. The 
seed was sown even in the Octave — ^the fruit began to 
grow in July — ^the harvest came in November. The 
holy month of December, with its Advent and its (to 
others joyous) Christmas, has brought the in-gathering 
of the harvest of the evil one, in one sad, miserable story 
of woe and desolation to us, who stand by and look on 
with perplexity and amazement of heart. 

Yes, my dear parishioners, so it miserably is. Who 

* If the reader should like a further description of the consecra- 
tion and the Octave, he may refer to the Preface of the " Octave 
Sermons — Cleaver, Piccadilly." . 
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can account for it ? Who can say ought for it ? Who ^r^^ 
can say how it has been brought about ? Other than/* 1^0 J 
this, who can venture to predicate but that it is the>^ / 
work of Antichrist himself. Who poisons men s hearts «-/ 
with lying and perversion of words ? Who frightens the ^^^* 
timid, scares the unsuspecting, deceives the unwary, 
perplexes the simple, causes to wander the steadfast, 
brings rock of offence to the trustful ; who but the 
Evil One, who goeth about seeking whom he may de- 
vour ? And the poor too — the very poor — the lambs of 
the flock — the choice ones of the pastor's heart — the 
chosen of his labours of love. — Who comes among them 
with firebrands of discord, and scatters them to the 
wide world with schismatic falsehood and double- 
minded words ? Who comes among them, in the days 
of holy devotion, with Jews and Infidels, and raises 
cries of blasphemy against the Cross, the very sign of 
our faith, and the Holy name, and shouts and yells as 
only evil spirits work ? Who threatens the holy sign, 
when made humbly before God, on the forehead or the 
breast, and invalidates the invocation of the Holy 
Trinity, our watchword of salvation ? Who goads on 
the blaspheming multitude to violate the Sanctuary 
with desecrating sneers ? Who otherwise can this be, 
filling the hearts of sinful men, but Antichrist ? All 
this, as you know, was fatally brought about. 

And now cometh the end. 

July arrived. Not three weeks after the good, began 
the evil. June 11th, S. Barnabas' Day, and its Octave, 
shone out brightly. July 1 st brought a cloud upon the 
horizon, which threatened fearful things, for on July 
1st began that fatal correspondence which has placed 
me here, outside of the Church of my twenty years' 
Priesthood— banished and shut out from all my habits^W . 
and thoughts of long years— in a barren and dry land, ^^J^, 
where no water is ; without a flock, without an altar, 
without a settled place, without a home. 

But you will be anxious to know what was this cor- 
respondence to which I allude as commencing on July 
1st.. . You would naturally say, surely there cannot be 
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now any further disturbance, any further disquiet ? 
Surely, after what we have seen with our own eyes, and 
heard with our own ears, surely the very fact of the 
Bishop's presence among us on S. Barnabas' Day, what 
he then said and did, how he joined with us, apparently 
in heart and soul, how we saw him there while you and 
your brother curates in the sanctuary were adminis- 
tering to us the Blessed Sacrament, how we saw him 
sitting on his Episcopal throne, which you had, at much 
cost, prepared for him, how he there sat, as became his 
high and spiritual ofJice, and saw all things in due 
order before him, and how time and opportunity, in the 
open day, was given him to look around and examine 
and see for himself what was being done, how he then 
preached to us words of exhortation and gladness, and 
congratulation, and blessing— surely, we having wit- 
nessed all this for our own selves, are completely satis- 
fied; — It would be the very height of ingratitude, of folly, 
and of profanation, not to be satisfied, that whatever the 
Bishop might have said or done htforej all was ended 
now. There is no more dissension now^ no more sus- 
picion against you, no more anonymous letters, no more 
informers and spies. Surely not. The time of mutual 
reconciliation has at length arrived. The Bishop fully 
understands your feelings at last. However much he may 
have been led, and perhaps justly, by appearances, to 
doubt your faith, your orthodoxy, or your practice in the 
ceremonies of the Church, now all is yours, and he per- 
fectly understands you, and gives you leave to go on and 
persevere. And surely you, too, our pastor and friend, 
our teacher, our priestly guide, you, too, at length un- 
derstand your Bishop. You may have been a little 
indignant from time to time, you may have been indeed 
a little carried away in your zeal to do somewhat more 
than the " wisdom of the serpent^' might have suggested; 
and you may indeed have been guilty of too hastily 
imagining that the Bishop was unjust in preferring the 
silly accusations of an anonymous accuser to your own 
open professions, as a clergyman ; you may have been 
a little too strong in your expressions towards him in 
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all this correspondence, which we have now with so 
much pain perused ; you may have thought, as it was 
natural you should think, that something more of love, 
and of kindness, and of gentleness, even in reproof — • 
might have come from him, as of a friend and a father ; 
rather than the vigilant superintendence, and keen words 
of a mere ruler watching over errors ; but all this may 
have been in your misunderstanding of the Bishop, your 
own hastiness of temper, your own impetuous zeal. But 
now, surely now^ it is all ended, for here you are both 
solemnly together, joined in one band of fellowship, 
for the glory of His Church, of which you both are 
ministers. There can be no more misunderstanding. 
You cannot think the Bishop is harsh, severe, unjust, 
partial, one-sided, indistinct — ^You cannot think this 
any longer now. 

No, my dear parishioners, I did not think so. All such 
feelings, if I ever had them, didy on the glad occasion of 
the consecration of our Church, pass away, and were, 
I thought, for ever obliterated and washed out. I 
thought I had seen, with you, a new era beginning, and 
the field of pastoral labour, before so clogged with the 
prejudices of the ignorant, this field of the Church work- 
ing for Christ's poor, so hindered and choked with weeds 
before, now altogether cleared. I thought that no one 
would turn informer again : no one venture a word 
against me again. There is nought now left for S. 
Barnabas but tranquillity and peace. 

I had thought this, and the more I had schooled and 
trained my mind to make it think so, the more utter 
was my astonishment that such a letter as now I am 
about to lay before you, could ever have been written. 

When I read it, I threw it down in despair. I saw, with 
a kind of prophetic anticipation, every thing that has 
now come to pass. It came to me like a flash of lightning, 
lighting up my whole spirit within, and enabling me to 
see far deep into the future. It said to me in a voice 
not to be mistaken, '^ This must he the endP " You 
cannot go on longer here^ It is vain to struggle, vain 
to contend, vain to fight against this misery of uncer- 
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tainty. To-day all comfort, confidence, and love ; to- 
morrow bitterness, suspicion, and war. No ! I at once 
saw that such a state could endure no longer. But I girt 
myself up and said, " I will do my best even yet. I 
will try to be patient even yet. I will do all I can ; but 
plainly, too plainly, I see that with the Bishop so con- 
tinually changing, going forward, going backward, here 
to-day, there to-morrow, never the same ; and with my 
persevering adherence to what I esteem, wrongly or 
rightly no matter, but whatever it be — ^my persevering 
adherence to the course laid down and taught me by the 
Bishop himself; and ever since that pursued unceas- 
ingly—with these two opposites continually clashing, 
this cannot be my abiding place for long." Such was 
my mind, as I reasoned with myself, on the receipt of 
the letter of July 1st. Now judge for yourselves, and 
read it carefully, marking those passages which are noted 
with the letters A, B, C, &c. 



Fulham, July 1, 1850. 
My deab Sir, 
It is with very great pain that I find myself compelled to address 
you in the language of complaint and remonstrance, so soon after the 
interesting occasion of my dedicating to the glory of God so noble a 

A. monument of your zeal and devotedness ; but the accounts which have 
reached me of what is taking place at S. Barnabas', leave me no choice 
but to interfere. You are aware that some of the practices which you 
have at different times adopted in the mode of celebrating divine ser- 
vice in S. PauFs Church, appeared to me to approach too nearly to 
those of the Church of Rome, and to be contrary to the spirit and in- 
tention of the Rubric of our Church, if not to its express letter ; and 
I have more than once expressed to you my fear that you were ex- 
citing or encouraging in the members of your congregation a taste for 
forms and observances which would lead them to seek for its fuller 
gratification in the Church of Rome. That this has been the actual 
result in some instances there can be no doubt. Whether others have 
occurred of persons retained in our communion by the partial con- 
cessions made to a mprbid appetite, may well be questioned. But I 

J^,atn informed^ upon authority which I can hardly douht, that in the ser- 
vices at 8. Barnabas^ you are introducing still further deviations from 
the ordinary forms of our Church, and that practices are adopted and 
encouraged there which have not yet found their way into S, Paul's; and 
which give just offence even to those who have hitherto gone with 
you in your observances. ' For instance : I am informed that in cele- 
brating the Holy Communion you stand in the centre of the west side 
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of the table, with your back to the congregation, an assistant clergy- 
man kneeling on the steps at each side of you. This I consider to be 
at variance with the directions of the Rubric, which are, that the 
priest, standing before the table, is so to order the bread and wine, 
" that he may with the more readiness and decency break the bread 
before the people, and take the cup into his hands," and then he is to 
say the prayer of consecration. These directions, as Mr. Robertson 
truly remarks, would both be superfluous, if it were intended that he 
should stand in front of the altar while consecrating. If the second 
meant no more than that he ought to be seen of the people, while 
standing in such a position that his actions cannot be seen, it is im- 
possible to imagine why it should have been inserted. I have no 
doubt but that Mr. Robertson is right in his supposition, that the 
Rubric of 1662 was intended to provide against those inconveniences 
which had led Laud, Wren, and some others to stand before the altar 
throughout the whole act of consecration. The priest, standing 
before the table, is to order the elements — Le,, to place then(^— so that 
he may reach them from the north end, and not be obliged to turn his 
back upon the people. At any rate, if there be any doubt as to the 
meaning of the Rubric, it is one of those doubts which the preface to 
the Common Prayer Book directs to be referred to the bishop of the 
diocese. Another improper practice, said to have been introduced by 
you, is that of not giving the cup into the hands of the lay commu- 
nicants, but putting it to their lips, while it is held by the priest or 
deacon. This, I am told, your curates are either directed or encouraged A. 
to do ; and this is plainly contrary to the express direction of the 
Rubric, which orders the minister to deliver the Communion in both 
kinds to the people, in order, '* into their hands.^^ And this reminds 
me of another still more glaring impropriety, which, I am told, if it 
be not generally practised towards the communicants, is beginning to 
take place in some instances — that of not delivering the bread into 
their hands, but putting it into their mouths. Another instance of 
departure from the established usage of our Church, which seems to 
be adopted simply from its being a practice in the Church of Rome, is 
that of beginning, or rather prefacing, the sermon with the words "in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost," to 
which I think it a sufficient objection that it is adopted for that 
reason. It is stated that when the preacher utters these words, the 
other Clergy present stand up and cross themselves. The last point 
which I shall at present notice, and it is a grave one, is that you are 
said to have administered extreme unction to a young lady supposed 
to be in a dying state. The young lady's name is King ; her resi- 
dence is No. 28 Chester-street ; and the day on which the anointing 
took place was Saturday, June 15th. My informant is a clergyman, 
a relation of the family. Most thankful shall I be to learn that in all A. 
or any of these points 1 have been misinformed, 

I remain, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

C. J. London. 
. The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. 
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A. The passages marked A refer to the sources of 
information, and the manner in which these sources 
were looked for and obtained. Let me repeat them. 

" The accounts which have reached me of what is 
taking place at S. Barnabas." ^^ I am informed, upon 
authority which I can hardly doubt, that practices are 
adopted and encouraged there [S. Barnabas] which 
have not yet found their way into S. Paul's." (The 
Bishop's own italics.) " This, I am told, your curates 
are either directed or encouraged to do." "Most 
thankful shall I be to learn that in all or any of these 
points I have been misinformed." 

It was evident to me that either the sources of infor- 
mation were such that the Bishop was ashamed of men- 
tioning them, such as spies, or informers, or anonymous 
writers, or else one of the curates themselves ; and to 
this I referred in the next letter. I was certain of this, 
because, on one accusation, where he had a real and 
honest informer, he mentioned him by name. And 
so it turned out, even as I remarked, in my reply to the 
Bishop, which you will peruse presently. For who was, 
think you, the informer r The Rev. C C. Spencer^ 
senior curate of S. Paul's. Who could have said aught 
concerning these very holy things which are here spoken 
of, but one who was a partaker in them ? Who could 
have any idea of points of observance being carried 
to S. Pauls from S. Barnabas', and so infused into the 
mind of the Bishop the idea of their " not yet having 
found their way thither," but one interested therein ? 
He might have waited till they were brought thither, one 
would have thought, but still, so it was. Now, I do not 
blame Mr. Spencer so much as others have done in this 
matter. I believe him to have been a most conscien- 
tious and diligent curate. I never, on any one occasion, 
had the slightest difference of opinion with him on any 
rubrical or ritual observance ; and, he will bear me 
witness, that I never, on my part, forced or induced 
him, against his will, to do aught in the service of the 
Church. On the contrary, in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist, I cheerfully permitted him to minister 
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just as he pleased himself^ and he always did so, when 
it was his duty, in his own aanner, differing from mine. 
I acquit him, therefore, at once of all intention of doing 
any harm or throwing any derangement in my way. 
He had no reason to do so. I believe he was merely, 
as a conscientious Protestant, frightened at the so-called 
" innovations" of, as he thought, " Popery," and so had 
been desirous to be released from duties which had be- 
come to him irksome and painful. That thus it was, I 
have his own letter to prove, written to me some time 
after, in which he states the manner in which his infor- 
mation had been given. The only thing I have to com- 
plain of is, that he did not tell me of his state of mind 
beforehand, that he went to the Bishop, and said all 
that he said, without informing me^ keeping it, as it 
were, secret and hidden, and so allowing all the mis- 
chief to be stirred, without my knowledge. You shall 
now read his letter. 



Monday, Dec. 23. 
My dear Sir, 

On my return to town, I find two reports current, respecting the 
origin of which I do not care to enquire. 

One that I denounced you to the Bishop, the other that I have 
sought to stir up some of the poor against yourself, and the Church 
of S. Barnabas. 

With respect to the latter, I deny it in toto^ and challenge the proof 
in a single instance. 

As to the former I am deeply pained to think that in an interview 
to which I was summoned consequent upon my resignation, I was 
called upon most solemnly by the Bishop to tell him in what points my 
conscience was so aggrieved, that I could not continue my ministra- 
tions at S. Paul's. 

The Bishop would receive no general reply, but required me to 
satisfy him as my Diocesan, that the course which I proposed to take 
was in the strict line of duty. Being much pressed, and apprehensive 
lest my testimonials would be refused, I stated my difficulties — ^thatl 
declined to celebrate the Holy Communion anywher e but at the nor th- 
side of the altar , (except during t he prayer of consecration ) — that I 
declined to administer either kind, except, as the Kubric prescribes, 
into the hands of the communicants — that I declined to use the invo- 
cation of the Trinity before the Sermon — that though not in terms 
directed by you to do a,ny of these things, it disturbed my composure 
to see them done, and that therefore it would be better that I should 
withdraw, lest I should be brought into collision with you. 
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I clearly and repeatedly pressed upon the Bishop, that what he had 
obliged me to state must not be taken as a complaint— on the con- 
trary, that I had too great a respect for you, and had received too 
many marks of kindness from you, to 4esire to thwart your wishes. 

This interview was on the 22nd of June. My endeavour was 
throughout to confine myself to such points as concerned, or might 
concern myself. 

That my justification of my wish to resign implied indirectly an 
opinion that I thought you wrong in some points was inevitable. 

You cannot for |a moment suppose that this interview was either 
sought by me, or that I have been any other than a most unwilling 
witness to facts, done openly in the house of God, and respecting 
which I do not suppose that you could have desired me to prevaricate 
or conceal aught from one whose right to examine me, as a person 
having a spiritual charge in his diocese, is undeniable. 

The result I deplore— both for your sake, and that of your parish; 
and for my own, since the catastrophe which has ensued involves to 
me the loss of my professional income, no less than yourself — unless 
God avert the blow. 

The information which I declined to give to , I freely give 

to you; and though still I feel that I am open to misconstruction, 
I hope that you know me too well to believe that I ever sought to 
damage you in the estimation of the Bishop, or your own congrega- 
tion. Amidst feelings of deep mortification, 

I remain, my dear Sir, your very faithful servant, 

C. C Spenceb. 



Now let us turn from Mr. Spencer to the Bishop. 
Mr. Spencer was ** summoned'' by the Bishop. " The 
Bishop would receive no general reply." " Being much 
pressed,' he said what he said. The interview was 
*' not sought by him'' The Bishop charged him to 
speak as his " Diocesan." He was afraid of not ob- 
taining his '^ testimonials." 

Does all this exactly meet the Bishop's language ? 
" Accounts have reached me.'' I have been " informed.^' 
*' This, I am told^ your curates are either directed or 
encouraged to do" — when Mr. Spencer expressly says, 
that he had never been in terms directed to do any- 
thing — and, 1 can safely add, I never even hinted at 
it. Does it seem fair, when the information was un- 
willingly forced out of a curate in fear of losing his 
testimonials, to say, " Most thankful shall I be that I 
have been misinformed.^^ " Thankful !" when every Avord 
of the information had been wrung unwillingly from a 
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curate, summoned by himself to come and be examined. 
No wonder the Bishop was unwilling to give names. 
No wonder he sheltered^ himself, as he did afterwards, 
under the defence that " public ministrations were mat- 
ter of common observation." (See Letter 3.) 

Public ministrations ! the knowledge of which minis- 
trations was forced from an unwilling friend and com- 
panion of the accused in a private interview, and con- 
cerning which, nothing as of such holy things (adminis- 
tering the Holy Eucharist), nothing could ever have 
been known, except by some such device as this. You 
will observe that, whether my practices are wrong 
or right, is not the point here. Of that I have spoken 
in the letter which you will read next. The only point 
which I desire you to notice here is, the concealment 
of the name of the informer — the under-hand way in 
which the information is elicited, forced, pressed, and 
then, being so pressed, the use of language by which the 
source of the information is made to appear merely 
general. " I am informed." " Accounts have reached 
me." " Thankful shall I be if I am misinformed,^- 
&c. &c. An Englishman likes an open charge, the 
accuser brought before him face to face, and fair play. 
You may judge whether this was my case or no. 

But I proceed now to the answers. Letter No. 2. 

I would beg you to watch carefully those passages 
marked B and C. 



S. Barnabas, Pimlico, July 15, 1850. 
Mt Lord, 
In the first place I must thank your Lordship for the very kind 
expressions with which you commence your letter of the 1st July, and 
I must say that I feel fully convinced that all you have written has 
been written, as you express it, **with very great pain." I hope you 
will give me credit, and believe that what I now say in reply is said 
with similar pain ; not said in a hurry, but after much thought, and 
many days' deliberation. On carefully reading through your Lord- 
ship's letter, I find there is one specific charge, on definite authority, 
and with name, while I find many others without definite authority, 
and without name. And first, as to the former. It is said that I 
administered extreme unction to a young lady of the name of King, 
and that the " anointing^'* took place on the 15th of June, at a house in 
Chester- street. To this I have simply to reply that it is untrue, and I 
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beg that your Lordship would communicate to the informer my earnest 
entreaty that on any future occasions on which be may think it right 
to entertain a charge against a brother, he make sure of the truth of 
what he says. I beg to inform your l<ordship and him that I never 
used ** unction,^^ or, as your word is, " anoiniing" or oil in any rite or 
ceremony, in any place or time, either out of the Church or in the 
Church, either in regard of the whole or in regard of the sick, at any 
period in the whole course of my life. From misapprehension, igno- 
rance, or some other unfortunate accident, the informer has been 
guilty of a breach of truth. Next, in regard of those parts of your 
Lordship's letter which reflect upon me in matters of Church observ- 
ance, not made on definite authority, but given without name, I might 
with justice refuse to notice these charges until the names of the in- 
formers be given, as the more honest way is for the accused and the 
accuser to stand face to face, — and holy Scripture gives us this rule. 
Nevertheless, I will not take advantage of a technical objection when 
great principles are at stake, but at once reply to the charges. In 
the first place, your Lordship remarks, as a leading idea or principle 
upon which the objections made by the informers are brought to bear 
upon your mind^ that I " impart to the congregation a taste for forms 
<ind ceremonies which would lead them to seek for its future gratification 
in the Church of Home ;'* and you say, ** that this has been the case in 
some instances, there is no douht." I think it would be fair on this 
point that the names and dates should be given, and that your Lord- 
ship should communicate to me the circumstances which have led you 
to say this. It is a strong expression to use, '^ there is no doubt/* and 
especially when on the other side I venture to reply that at the 
present moment I really am not aware, nor in my conscience can I 
recollect, any one single person who has departed out of the English 
communion from the teaching or practices of S. Paul's. It is of 
great importance to know the names of the persons in question, in 
order that this misapprehension of your Lordship may be set right, 
both for your own comfort and mine. From this leading idea or 
principle upon which the objections are considered, I beg now to 
enter into the details of each, taking them one by one. 

I. The Standing at the Middle or Front of the Altar in celebrating 
the Holy Communio7it — This is a point upon which, five years ago, a 
discussion took place at S. PauFs, and it was left as a doubtful point, 
though not commanded in the English Church, yet permissible. It 
has been conceded as a practice so permissible to Mr. Richards, Mr. 
Dodsworth, Mr. Murray, and some others in the diocese. Mr. Irons 
has always used this practice. In other places and dioceses which, at 
this moment, I call to remembrance, I would mention the Bishop of 
Cape Town and Archdeacon Manning. Also Mr. Jebb, who, in his 
work on the choral service of the Church (which I would, by the way, 
set against Mr. Robertson, one authority being as good as the other), 
agrees for the propriety of this custom (see p. 508). I have always 
used this practice at S. Paul's for the last five years without com- 
plaint, and there is no deviation at S. Barnabas. 

II. The Position of the Clergy who assist in the Holy Communion.^^ 
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I do not find in the Rubric any mention of assistants ; but in the 
eanons there is mention made of an epistoler and gospeller, but no 
place assigned. One Rubric does allude to ''one of the minis* 
ters" — namely, that which occurs just before the general confession, 
and mention is made also of the ^'bishop" in the absolution; but in 
neither of these cases is any place assigned. I do not see that there 
is more authority for the assistants to stand at the south side of the 
altar than there is for them to stand at the steps ; nor is it said which 
way they are to turn, nor what they are to do. I conceive it to be one 
of those matters for which we must turn to the usage of the Church 
prior to the Reformation ; and so doing I have adopted the practice 
of standing at the steps, having an equal right so to do as others to 
stand at the south of the altar. It would seem to be left to the dis- 
cretion of the priest, according as he may find it convenient and 
agreeable to decent order. 

III. — The Administration of the Holy Elements not into the hands 
of the Communicants. — The expression used by your lordship is " the 
communicants," whereby it might be inferred that it was the custom 
with all. This is not so ; but the truth is, that there are four per- 
sons whom I know as constant communicants, who have expressed a 
wish privately that they might be so gratified as to receive into their 
mouths ; and there are two who have been formerly Roman Catholics, 
whose previous habits in this matter I was unwilling forcibly to vio- 
late. I am quite ready to confess that this concession is not sanctione d 
b y the Rubr ic. But what a concession it is, and in what a matter] .'^^T*'^ 
Vvhere could the charity of the man be, who could watch and spy ovA^r^"^ 
such a thing as this (a thing privately done before God, to satisfy^f-^'^^efi 
tender and loving spirits), at such a time and such a place ? It is 
this point that I am anxious to clear up as to the name of the informer, 
because I fear, from this and other circumstances connected with your 
lordship's letter, that the information must have been from otu of the 
curates. No other than they could possibly have perceived it. But, 
my lord, admitting this to be a concession not sanctioned by the Ru- 
bric, what is to be said of the clergy, a long list of whose names I 
could give, who administer the blessed Sacrament to twenty or thirty 
persons at a time, saying the words of administration to them all in 
the aggregate, thus violating the Rubric openly and notoriously, and 
in the face of the whole Church ? I know that the deviations of 
others form no excuse for my own ; but still justice would require 
that your lordship should interdict this custom on the one side, as you 
now interdict my own deviation on the other. What is also to be said 
of a multitude of other deviations equally notorious — the mutilations 
of the Marriage service, of the Funeral Service, of the Baptismal 
Service, and the latter affecting a vital doctrine— namely, that of re- 
generation ? — what is to be said of the bishops themselves, nearly all 
of whom violate the Rubric in administering confirmation, by pro* 
nouncing the words of blessing over a great number at once, when 
the Rubric specifies " severally ^^ ? Necessity is urged as their reason ; 
may not charity be urged as mine ? I suppose that the objection to 
the administration into the mouth arises from an idea of superstition ; 
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but it is verj curious to observe how men's ideas of supevstiiion Yfctyl 
At the present time it is deemed superstitious to receive . into tho 
mouth; in Edward YL's time it was superstitious to receive into the 
hands : now it is compulsory to receive into the hands — then it wa» 
compulsory to receive into the mouth; and both for the same reason; 
and in the same reformed church. Your lordship will remember 
the directions in Edward's first Prayer Book . — 

'* And although it be read in ancient writers that the people many> 
years past received at the Priest's hands the Sacrament of the body of 
Christ in their own hands, and no commandment of Christ to the con- 
trary, yet forasmuch as they many times conveyed the same secretly 
away) kept it with them, and diversely abused it to superstition and 
wickedness ; lest any such thing should hereafter be attempted, and 
that an uniformity might be used throughout the realm, it is thought 
convenient the people commonly receive the Sacrament of Christ's 
body in their mouths at the Priest's hand." 

IV. — The naming of the Holy Trinity at the beginning of Sermons. — > 
In the other cases your Lordship only remarked upon facts, or alleged- 
facts ; but here a great deal more is done. You impute a motive; 
This is the only part of your letter in which I feel aggrieved, because 
I do not see how it is possible for any human being to judgo another 
as to motives. Your words are — 

'' Another instance of departure from the established usage of our 
Church, which seems to be adopted simply from its being a practice 
in the Church of Rome, is that of beginning the sermon." . . • • 
And then you add, " to which I think it a sufficient objection that it 
is adopted for that reason." 

I admit that it is a custom of the. Roman Church to use the invoca*^ 
tion of the Holy Trinity before sermons^ but I cannot see in conse- 
quence that, therefore, it is wrong to use the same custom (provided it 
be intrinsically good) in the English Church. Such an argument 
would abolish, in point of doctrine, the very thing of which the holy 
name is the representative — namely, the doctrine of the Holy Trinity f 
and in point of practice it would abolish the surplice, the Liturgy, and 
two Sacraments, the idea of a church as a consecrated place, and your 
Lordship's own episcopal office; for what are all these but practices and 
uses identical with the Roman Church ? I would remark also that 
this custom is used by Mr. Irons at Brompton, by Mr. Murray, at S. 
Andrew's, Wells-street, and by many others. 

V. — The Use of the Sign of the Cross, — I have been for many yetm 
in the habit of quietly signing the sign of the cross at the commence- 
ment or ending of all important services, in token that I am not 
ashamed to confess the faith of Christ crucified, but hope manfully 
(with God's grace) "to fight under that banner against sin, the world, 
and the devil." It seems to come, so naturally, and so gracefully, from 
the baptismal font. It seems so beautiful, so simple a type of our 
love of our Blessed Saviour. It seems so called for in this present 
age of unbelief and worldliness. It seems so hallowing and purifying 
an invocation of His presence, and of the atonement by which w« are 
saved, that — in the first instance, viewed abstractedly and without 
prejudice— where the true Christian could be found to object to it is 
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l>eyond me to imagine. I can conceive a Socinian, or a Deist, or some 
violent heretic of that kind, to object both to the name of the iHolj 
Trinity and the cross of Jesus, both its doctrine and its sign; but how 
an orthodox Christian can object (always setting aside prejudice) I am 
quite at a loss to understand. In Bishop Grindall's " Articles of Visi- 
tation" it is said — " No persons are allowed to wear beads . . . 
nor superstitiously to make the sign of the cross when they enter the 
church." Upon which Collier remarks — "But supposing they did 
not do these things superstitiously ^ it is possible they might not come 
within the censure of the article.*' {Collier^ part ii. b. 6.) There 
may be an allowed distinction between doing a thing supersttliously, 
and doing it with a pure and devotional mind. Why should it be of 
necessity superstitious ? Edwai'd VI. and Elizabeth both used the sign 
of the cross in touching for the King's evil — 'both good Protestants. 
L'Estrange, in his "Alliance of Divine Offices," mentions it with ap- 
proval. Our own canons speak of it as permissible (30th, 1603). At 
the end of Edward VI. 's first Prayer Book, I find this note — " As 
touching kneeling, crossing, holding up of hands, knocking upon the 
breast, and other gestures, they may be used or left, as every man's 
devotion serveth, without blame." And it may be observed that no- 
thing in subsequent Prayer Books has ever contradicted this. What 
we want is to get rid of puritanical jpr^'wdic^, and to judge of matters 
intrinsically of themselves. 
- Thus I have gone through the several charges. 

But, my Lord, what a miserable thing this is — to be so continually 
watched, pried into, hunted down, complained of, accused unjustly — 
everything said and done suspected — all good ancient Catholic customs, 
being not forbidden by our Church, vilified — and every act of rever- 
ence and solemnity made a subject either of ridicule on one side, or 
slanderous attack on the other ; even the priest's visit to the dying 
bed the subject of a " railing accusation." Those of the Clergy who 
hold opinions notoriously opposed to the Catholic faith, denying sacra- 
mental grace, violating the Rubric openly, despising every decent 
ceremony which upholds and teaches it — these are sufiered by t he 
popular wi ll to act as they please, while we are the perpetual objects 
o flftiBunderstanding and clamour. 1 look at tnis mongent around m e . 
— -1 look at that tearful tieresy which will very s oon, it is to be feare d, 
so^far prevail against the Church that it will compe l the institution 
of a pri est to the cure of souls who has been judged by theX^urc h 
h erBelf unsonnd and unfit for that^ ure. I lo ok at theji opular will of 
thi£ Church, which determines to have it so. I look at the Bishop s 
andj) ur other rulers, who either cannot, orjyill not in a body, and a s 
the representatives andg uardia ns of the Church, re sist it, I see all 
the^Tolmdation of my faith crumbling away, and all my confidence in "J^ 
its Divine office vanishing, and all my comfort and stay in the labours 
of the ministiy destroyed and mutilated. And what, my Lord, must ^ 
be the end ? — in the imperfection of human nature what must be the 
end ? It seems quite vain to contend longer in this up-hill battle- 
never resting, never making one's footing sure — advancing to-day a little 
in the building up of some pastoral work, only to have it pulled down 
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about one's ears to*moiTOw. Hy heart is sick within its^, and vexei 
and torn within me, and I confess that I never was so sore tempted to 
abandon mj position as I am at this present moment. I have fol- 
lowed the Church's work, which twenty-one years ago your Lordship 
commissioned me to do, with my whole strength and energy. My 
affections have been in it, with it, never absent from it — ^I have given 
up all for it. But, no doubt, in my way of doing it I have been mis 
tdcen, for zeal may be very often without discretion ; and I am bounik 
to hear and accept your Losdship's opinion rather than my own. Bat 
what must be the end ? The end is a growing conviction that I am 
not rightly, cannot be rightly, according to the interpretation of the 
Church by the present Bishops, and as it is willed to be by the State, 
a true member of its priesthood. The end miLst he^ ere long, that I 
give up the conflict, and seek for peace elsewhere. I would desire to 
put before you what has been my principle of action throughout, and 
what shall still continue to be so, should circumstances enable me to 
remain. My principle has been to consider that the Eng lish Churd i 
is not a new Church, but only the continuation of that which al wt^ 
had existed, retormed of c ertain specified abuses ; and th at therefore, 
J /A>i n~the practices ot this Uhurcb, wheresoever no prohibition occu rs. 
Set, jO t here tbe ancient usages o f tb e~Gatholic Church w ere considered to 
Carhsn^ . TO;eva il. Just as in the Prayer Book it is stated, ^^ Ar3l the cfaancek 
sEalTre mam as in ti me past," so it may be said the usages and ce re* 
monies ^haii remain as in time past, save only whereso ever it is p ur- 
posely'^said they shall be altered: On ihis'ground alo ne we turn to 
the" EastjLt thelime of saying the CreedsTand insert ajJo xoiogy bef ore 
and after the^ Ggggel. ~Tt seems_to jae that the ver y fac t of a j)rotest 
being necessary would involve the continuation o f every poin t in 
/ 3i^ ,whicK "there was no protest ;_ w]iere nothing i s"]8aid a gainst it, thi ngs 
go on7~ Tf it ha3~not ISeen meant to go on, it would have been said. 
On this ground would be advocated the use of the cross, both material 
and signal; the use of lights upon the altar; the use even of d 
crucifix, when it could be divested of abuse or superstition, seeing thai 
Queen Elizabeth used it in her chapel ; the use of the vestment ia 
Holy Communion, seeing that this is positively the law of the Church. 
I wish to be honest, and at once coiaf ess that such pious and Catholic 

* customs as these, and other such, I would gradually advocate and 
introduce, regardless of puritanical objections, but only considering, 
as Holy Scripture requires us to do, *' the scruples of the weaker 
brethren." And I would advocate them not for the mere love of 
external show, which is trivial, but for a far deeper object — that of 
the unity of the Church, and the bringing within her bosom the lost 
multitudes of our great cities and towns. I look through Christendom 
in the East and in the West-^in the ancient times and at the present 
—I behold everywhere these customs prevailing, and I cannot bring 
myself to think that the Church of England is the only Church in the 
world that would deny them ; and when I find that she admits them in 
theory ,_ while she only sets them aside in practice^ I cannot buF think 

'that with their restoration — provided that restoration be j udicious, and 
with the_people's good will, a nd the teaching accompanying it be in 
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piMliel lines tending to holioesa imd faith — ^that by that means (as one 
with other»)^-a gradual assimilation with the rest of the Catholic 
Church would be niiide, the prejudices of all the different sects and 
sdiisms would be conquered, and Catholic unity restored. I see also 
at the j^s^t ti me a purpose d and methodic al aggression on the pa rt 
eflSe State— »t. «., the kingdom of the world^as against the kingdom 
of Christy and^ 'cannot but think that this is the very time when such 
a judicious restoration might, with God's grace, be more strenuously 
attempted in order to maJke our conquest oyer the world the more 
triumphant. I feel certain that the world is lost and won to religion, 
not by internal arguments or by subjective reasoning, but by external 
operations brought -to bear upon the senses, and by objective teaching ; 
and as om* blessed Lord preadied the Gospel by miracles (things seen 
by the senses), so I would win back the people to holiness and love 
and unity by the external magnificence (coupled of course with 
spiritual devotion, and sanctity of life) of her churches, her cere- 
monies, and her ritual. By this principle I think I can see, and from 
my humble experience, as far as I have yet gone, the ungodly stirred 
up and awakened; Dissenters feeling the warmth and stimulus which 
their peculiar nature needs ; Roman Catholics brought to confess that 
the Chcurch of England has a claim* to their sympathy, those that 
from -a dislike to her p^resent coldness fly to Rome for warmth, 
restrained and kept within her fold ; while the only loss to her 
would be the hard utilitarian, the dead Germanising rationalist, 
and the avowed infidel. Your Lordship remarks in one portion 
of your letter, that I make concessions to morbid appetites. It 
may be true that I do make concessions, and it may also be true 
that the appetites to whom I make the concessions are *' morbid.'^ 
But it has always struck me that it was the essence of our office, as 
shepherds of lost sheep, to minister to the diseased, and that we were 
physicians, not sent to the whole, but to the sick. My thoughts were, 
that as I best could, my duty was to pay more attention to the appe- 
tites that were morbid than to those that were sound and healthy — 
that is, not by violently thwarting and opposing them, but by " gently 
leading " them, and gradually strengthening them, until I could, by 
God's grace, cure and save them. Besides, what may be judged 
'' morbid " by us, may be so because we are not sound ourselves ; and ^ co J 
we have read ccmceming the beam and the mote — what is morbid \q cvu^ 
us may not be so to God. It may be ignorance, simplicity, a higher oHoM^ik 



and deeper faith than our own, a purer and intenser love. The appe- rjj^l^ 
tites of true devotion, sincere religion, faithful love, and earnest seal / n ^ 
have often been found under some little outward extravagance of r 
manner, which, if we cast it off, and do not bear with it, may cause 
us to lose a soul for ever to the kingdom of Christ. But I must not 
go on. I have said sufficient, I trust, to lay before you an honest 
representation of my whole mind and intention in the things I do, and 
desire to do. They are not adopted for the passing ephemera of a 
mere aesthetical religion, but from study of the Church in its purest 
ages, and a desire to imitate that which it was in the times nearest to 
the Apostles. But if I am not permitted to proceed, I hope God will 
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enable roe cheerftiUy to lay. aside all Hiat I have at liestH^ and bear 
witli it8.1o9S for Qiriat's sake. Of cearae it nrGuld^bo: easy for);mer to 
contest all this point bj point — to argue and baggie at exefj KubnC) 
to concede and to prevaricate at every practice, nntil I should gain the 
end by cunning and contrivance which I now, perhaps, may lose. 
But your Lordship's kindness to roe on the day of conseetation of 
& Barnabas' Cburch interferes with this ; and if nothing else prevailed 
with me, this alone would : that at a time of great discomfiture you 

B. consecrated at my petition (and indeed so far recognising the principles 
which I claim) a church of very remarkable construction and arrange- 
ment — so remarkable that it was certain to provoke tbe obloquy of 
the multitude. And this you did in a manner, and with a spirit -of 
love, which will never be effaced from my memory, for God Jsnows I 
very little deserve it at your hands. It is against this feeling of your 
Lordship's kindness to me (special undeserved kindness to me in the 
last matter) that I cannot contend. Against tyrannical power I could 

C fight to the uttermost ; against love I cannot. Hence it is that I have 
laid bare to you, as to a friend, all my secret heart and mind. I will 
have nothing to conceal. If you think, upon reading what I have 
fiaid, that the picture of my mind is not that which could justify my 
remaining in the cure of souls in your Lordship's diocese, I am ready 
and willing to depart. It would be a great sacrifice, I am free to 
acknowledge — a sacrifice of all that is dearest to my heart, both from 
association and from personal feeling ; but still it is a sacrifice which 
(God helping me) I will prepare myself to make, in patience and faith. 
On the one hand, I hope it will be clearly understood that, conscien- 
tiously, I cannot forego any of the principles which in this letter I set 
forth and advocate ; and, if I remain in the cure of souls^ by those 
principles I must be permitted to abide. On the other hand, as I 
consider myself morally and spiritually bound not to oppose your 
Lordship in those matters which, as a Diocesan, you have 'a right and 
a duty to regulate, I am willing and ready to withdraw from a position 

C. in which the possibility of such an event might arise. As my own 
spiritual adviser, as well as the Church's guardian, I leave myself in 
your Lordship's hands. 

And am, your faithful servant in Christ, 

W. J. E. Bensett. 
P.S.— I beg to. add, for your lordship's satisfaction, that, in regard 
to the administration of the " Sacrament of the Lord's Body " into 
the mouths of the communicants, I have spoken to the six persons to 
whom this practice was conceded, and I have induced them to forego 
their wishes in this respect, and henceforth receive into their hands. 



B. The passage marked B refers to a point of consi- 
derable importance. As I did not further notice it in 
the correspondence, I would desire your attention to it 
now. I state that the Bishop, in consecrating the Church 
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of S.Baroabas, '^recognised" the principles wkichi claim. 
What are these principles ? A reference to Ritual ob- 
servances and practices over and above the literal 
Rubric, this reference bearing on the state of the 
Church prior to the Reformation^ as explained in the 
letter. But how did the Bishop recognise these prih- 
triples ? He did so in the construction of the Church. 
1 . By the rood screen, typical of the separation of the 
most holy place from the rest of the Church. 2. By 
the Sedilia, places for the Priest, Deacon, and sub-Dea- 
con, the three ministers of the sanctuary, engaged in 
the administration of the Eucharist. 3. By the Aumbry, 
an ancient place for keeping safe the holy vessels within 
the sanctuary, 4. By the Piscina, a place for washing 
the holy vessels and other sacred uses, not at all recog- 

AoT wiAnoi^^^^^ "^ ^^^ present directions of the English Church. , 
>vi?->.Kcwg. 5. By himself kneeling at the midst of the altar » and ^- '^| 
making his episcopal oblation, the two assisting clergy / 
following in like manner, and so distinguished from the 
other clergy and people — a thing seldom done in parish 
Churches, nor anywhere, I believe, except at Westminster 
Abbey, where, as the Bishop informed me himself, {see 
his letter, p. 67,) it is an ancient custom. And yet, withal; 
no mention of such a thing in the Rubrics. 6. By sit- 
ting on an episcopal canopied throne, prepared for him 
in the joy of our hearts in welcoming our Bishop, and 
treating him with the highest honour — a thing never 
done before in a parish Church, and certainly beyond 
all mention in the Rubric. 7. In walking in procession 
from the vestry through the street, chanting a Psalm 
with full choir, vested in surplices — a thing, I believe, 
not done before ; at any rate, not mentioned in the 
Rubric, nor in the form of consecrating Churches. 

These points will show what I mean, when I say, 
^^ the Bishop recognised the principles which I claim." 

C. The passages marked C bear reference to the pri- 
i?acy;or confidential nature of the letter which I wrote, such 
letter not being intended, on the Bishop's own principle 
(see Correspondence, p. 34), for publication. It is said, 
" / have laid bare my heart as to ajriend^^-all my secret 
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heart and mind.'* And again : " As my own spiritual 
adviser, as well as the Church's guardian^ I leave my- 
self in your Lordship^ s hands." 

I leave you to consider whether expressions could be 
used stronger than these to show the private nature of 
the communication which I was then making. I was 
laying open before him, for guidance, for advice, for 
spiritual direction^mY secret mind ; viz., as tothe Church, 
what I ought to do. I doubted my position. From 
the reiterated suspicions to which I was subjected, the 
reiterated accusations by which I was overwhelmed, 
the never-ending hindrances and oppositions brought 
against me, I was compelled, however unwillingly, to 
entertain the question, as mentioned in. the letter, '^ Am 
I really a sound member of the English Church ?" " If 
not, what ought I to do ? " And in this point, I wantedthe 
Bishop's Episcopal and fatherly guidance ; I wanted his 
help, privately. What help he sent me, what advice he 
gave me, how he entered into my wounded and harassed 
feelings, you, no less than myself, were probably asto- 
nished to see, when you read the publication of a corre* 
spondence such as I have above described^, in the 
eolumns of " The Times'' newspaper. 

Yes, and more astonished now will you be, when — ^in 
reference to the former correspondence (pp. 32, 33, 34), 
you remember that when I, on my part, solicited pe^* 
mission to publish, it was denied me on the ground of 
''^ the communications between the Bishop and his 
Clergy not being fit to be handed about among their 
people'^ 

But let us now proceed : — Three months elapsed 
before there was any reply to my letter of July 15 — 
three months, in which all the practices complained 
of were continued without variation, and without a 
single further remark. I began, therefore, secretly to 
hope that, after all, the Bishop might think it 
advisable to say nothing further on the subject* 
The affair, I thought, might drop and be no more 
heard of. But it was not so. 

Great changes had begun in the religious world. 
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Rumours had been some time afloat that the Church of 
Rome was about to make a very great and vigorous 
eflfbrt to resume a public recognised position in this 
country. It was said that the Vicars Apostolic of the 
Roman Communion were to be endowed with Sees and 
Titles, and become Bishops of English cities. 

How far this important political as well as religious 
event altered or shaped the Bishop's proceedings, I 
know not ; certain however it is, that when the Pope's 
Bull, completing these arrangements, dated September 
24, 1850 — arrived in England, and was published in the 
newspapers about the end of October, a very great and 
universal excitement very soon manif&sted itself. It- 
was to be expected that a party in the Church which 
had all along been accused, more or less, of favour to« 
wards the Church of Rome, and said to be desirous of re- 
union with her, and anxious for the restoration of those 
great Catholic doctrines, in which the English Church 
theoretically agreed with her, — it was to be expected 
that a party such as this, called in the popular lan^- 
guage ** Romanizers," should at such a time fall under 
the more pressing violence of the world around. How 
far the impending dangers even then influenced those 
in authority against us, it is impossible to say. That 
the Bishop himself was influenced by them, that he 
was alarmed as well as indignant, there can be little 
doubt. All were influenced by it — the Prime Minister 
in his letter, the Lord Mayor at his feast, the Lord 
Chancellor, his guest, the Bishop in his Charge, the 
counties and parishes in their meetings ; that they all 
combined together, and fed each other, and catered to 
the popular will, and produced all the mischief that has 
already ensued, and will now ensue in hatred, animosity, 
and strife, among Christians ; of this there is no doubt 
— and the end has not yet come. 

But to return to our correspondence : — ^It was about 
this time — a time which will never be forgotten — 
October 1 5, that I received the Bishop's reply to my 
letter of July 15, just three months passing in the 
interval. I must now beg your attention to this 
letter, marking the passages D. 
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Ftilham, Oct. 1«, 1850. 
My dear Sm, 
The state of my health at the time when I received your letter, and 
a great variety of important business demanding my immedia*te atten- 
tion, prevented me from returning an answer to it before I wdnt 
abroad. I now revert to the subject of it with great pain, under a 
strong sense of the duty laid upon me to bring the question at isstre 
between us to a crisis, and to do all in my power to stop the lide of 
Innovation which is flowing more and more strongly into the Chufch* 
I might complain of the tone of your letter, which is not sttch as I 
think was due to the forbearance with which I have on all occasioils 
acted towards you ; but I will deal only with the substance, of it. 
With respect to the subject of my last letter, you say, — " I might with 
justice refuse to notice these charges until the names of the informers 
be given," &c. I do not think that when you are called upon by 
your bishop, you can rightly refuse to answer for what you do publicly 
in the church. Your public ministrations are matters of common 
observation, and it is absurd to talk of not acknowledging them till 
you are confronted with your " accusers." P. 2. Standing at the 
Middle or Front of the Altar, — If the " discussion " at St. Paul's left 
this practice '^ a doubtful point," it ought to have been considered as 
set at rest by the custom of our Church, and at any rate by the 
decision of the Ordinary. The recent example of four or five indi- 
viduals, and the opinion of one modern writer, are of no weight 
as authorities. It is clear that the Rubric is not complied with,'*' 
which says that the bread is to be broken " before the people," if the 
priest stands between the bread and the people. P. 3. IVie Position 
of the Clergy^ Sfc. — In a matter not ruled by our Rubrics, you choose 
to be governed by the usages of the unreformed Church, rather than 
by the practice of the reformed. If this principle is to be admitted, 
we may look for many other changes of a similar nature. Adminis^ 
tratUm of the Elements not into the Hands, — It would have been 
better if you had not attempted to excuse your infraction of the 
Rubrics by adducing other irregularities committed by other persons. 
It appears from your postscript, that the six persons mentioned in 
P. 3 of your letter, received the 5r^ad into their mouths, and that 
you have ^'* induced them to forego their wishes in this respect." 
But are there none who receive the wine without taking the cup into 
their hands ? P. 5. Naming the Holy Trinity at the Beginning of 
Sermons. — You say, that if a usage be objected to because it is a 
custom of the Romisli Church, the same argument will abolish the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity. But there is no parity of reasoning in 
the two cases. Our Church has derived from the Church of Rome 
(or rather /rowi Scripture and primitive antiquity through the Church 
of Rome) its fundamental doctrine, and many of its practices, and 
these doctrines and practices have been solemnly sanctioned by the 
lyritten formularies or daily practice of our Church. But that does 
not justify an individual minister, at tliis time of day, in introducing 
from the Church of Rome any practice which he may think intrinsi-- 
cally good. The same reasoning may apply to (4) the Use of the Sign 
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of the .CrQ$$, ITou talk ^i '* qaietlj signing the sign of the cross." 
Do 70U mean that jou do not intend it to be noticed by the congsega- 
tion, or tha^ in fact, it, is not noticed by them ? This migh t be very 
well in a private person, b ut not in him that ministers, who^ must d o 
whatever jSTd oes openly before t he congregationT The great objectMm 
to this pra<?tice~X5n3^ to many others) is, that it offends the weakea: 
brethren by reminding them of the abominations of Popery, and 
wearing the semblance of a return to them. Such scruples you 
yourself confess (page 9) it is necessary to consider, though, in page 5, 
you would set them aside as prejudices* You overlook the fact that 
while *' making concessions to the morbid appetites " of some, you are 
offending the scruples of others. Bjit why is not a scruple, or ev en a 
prejudice, entitled to as much consideration as a " morbid appetije V* 
You tell me that you cannot conscientiously forego any of the principles j) 
set forth in your letter. My remonstrance to you was directed against 
certain practices — ^practices ia behalf of which you offer no valid 
defence, and which you surely cannot consider of vital importance. 
If I restrain you from these practices, which I feel myself bound to do D. 
as far as I can, I cannot think that your conscience ivill he seriously 
aggrieved, or that a sufficient casus will have arisen for your leaving the 
ministry, to which you have hitJierto been so zealowdy devoted, 

I remain, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 
The Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, C. J. London. 

S. Barnabas*, Fimlico. 



D. The passages I have asked you to observe are 
those which conchide the letter, I had said in my 
previous letter that I acted upon certain principles^') / ^n 
which principles I set forth at length. The Bishop r/^.* /^/ 
replies by saying that his remonstrance is directed not~ 
against principles — ^but certain practices, and he / /j^ 
remarks that if I give up the practices, " he cannot' 
think that my conscience will be seriously aggrieved/' 
and that " a stifficient casus will not have arisen for 
rriy leaving the Ministry'^ 

Two things must be noted : — First, to give up 
practices, retaining the principles on which they are 
founded is, in the Bishop's opinion, no serious grievance 
of conscience. The ** principles," then, are not objec- 
itionable. I am not called upon to give them up — 
observe this, for it will be needed hereafter. Secondly, 
if I could be brought externally, to accord with the 
Bishop in not doing certain things, then he does 
tiot mind my internally holding principles in opposition 
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to them. For instance^ it is a principle with me to 
hold the doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice — and to 
hold that the worship demanded of us in that holy 
ohlatiou isr swrificial. To exemplify and embody that 
principle, the practice has been adopted that the Priest 
should oflFer and consecrate standing, according to the 
words of the Rubric, " before the Table,'' that is 
to say, in principle, as a Priest — and before an Altar, 
as an Altar. Now, by the Bishop's idea exjpressed in 
this paragraph of his letter, he has no objection to my 
holding this principle, and I conclude therefore teaching 
this principle, so long as I give up the. practice founded 
on the principle ; in other words, an objectionable doc- 
trine may be tolerated — an objectionable practice may 
not — what kind of hypocrites should we all be if this 
were carried to its legitimate conclusion ? 

I now proceed with the next letter in the order of 
correspondence. It is dated October 30th, and is a 
reply on my part to the Bishop's letter of October 15. 



Oct. 30, 1850. 
My Lobd, 
I was desirous of avoiding any danger of hastiness in the consider- 
ation of your Lordship's letter of October 16th, and I delayed my 
reply until I should have the advantage of mature reflection and the 
counsel of others. On referring to your Lordship's former letter of 
July 1st, and my answer thereto, it will be found that the charges 
brought against me referred principally to certain ritual practices. I 
noticed to your Lordship that these practices were not peculiar to S. 
Barnabas', but were known as existing previously in several churches 
of the diocese of Lon4on. I also defended them, as best I could, by 
referring'' to ^ases and authorities ; but, above all, I endeavoured to set 
them before you as founded upon certain principles, because I thought 
that a statement of principles made once for all would not only save 
me from any imputation of rashness, but also give your Lordship an 
insight into my private views and opinions. I am aware that there is 
a solemn duty to perform to your Lordship, being subject to your 
obedience as my Diocesan in the Church of England, but I am also 
under a deep impression that my duty to the Catholic Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is greater. I am also aware that I may, however 
sincere, be mistaken in the views which I entertain, and that it is no 
justification in one who is accused of wrong to say he acts upon prin- 
ciples, unless he can show those principles to be right. But this was 
the object of my letter of July 15th. I endeavoured to enter into the 
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question — and it seemed to me the greatest that can oceupj our minds 
at the present moment — how far we might, by God's grace, bring 
about a restoration of the unity of Christ's kingdom upon earth. 
It appeared to me that the Church of England is surrounded by 
far great er dang er on the side of Erastianism, and from theTO^ j> row 
ce eding r ationalism and inHdelity, than from the Church of Rom e ; 
for on the one^andlve^must acknowledge that salvation is in th^ 
Church of Rome, whereas, on the other hand, we practically see the 
loss of thousands of human souls from the growing infidelity which 
prevails among us. I much less feared the imputation of " Romish 
practices " than I longed for the opportunity of winning back the 
souls of men to the ancient standard of faith, of devotion, and of sanc- 
tity, which I found the Catholic Church, both in the East and in the 
West, universally teaching and professing. I could not permit myself 
to acknowledge that the Church of England could be cut off from 
such universal standards. I cannot see how it is that she can be 
separated and alone in any matter. What is universal must be h^s ; ^J'iA^ 
what all ages have loved and venerated she ought not to be permitted 
to lose. Therefore, as I could best have opportunity (consistent with 
obedience to those points strictly forbidden or commanded by the 
local church, to which obedience is due in its place), I have always 
made my teaching and ritual practices accord with such Catholic 
ideas. I feel very great confidence that what is Catholic in the 
Ecclesiastical sense must be true — what is merely local, not neces* 
sarily so, and certainly not so unless made to be consistent with, and 
in harmony with, what is Catholic. Such, I believe, was the substance 
of my letter of July 15. For further matters in dietail, I would ask 
your Lordship to refer to that letter. I need not weary you by 
repeating it here. It remains for me now to consider whether I can, 
upon your Lordship's repeated request, set aside these principles, and 
with them, as they appear to me combined, the practices to which your 
Lordship objects. It grieves me more than I can say, because I 
foresee that it will probably end sooner or later in the loss of ail that 
I have ever loved and done in this parish — it grieves me to say that, 
after having conscientiously considered all the bearings of the matter, 
I find that I am unable to withdraw or alter anything that I have said 
or done. The principles themselves, as above described, I feel sure 
you would not ask me to abandon ; and I also f eel that no t abandon ing 
the pr inciples, and yet abandoning lhe~ practice8 fonndedTupon the m, I 
should be a mere hypocrite in Gro5*8 sight! There would be such a 
loss of consistency and steadfastness of purpose in the eyes of my 
parishioners as would cause me deservedly to lose all their confidence 
and support, and utterly destroy my usefulness in the pastoral office. 
On the other hand, I have very great reluctance to disturb the peace 
of the Church, if so it roust be. I dread becoming, the occasion of any 
legal prosecution, or running the risk of ecclesiastical proceedings. I 
think it my bounden duty to sacrifice all that belongs to myself, rather 
than place your Lordship under the necessity of appealing to any such 
means for correcting that which in your opinion is wrong. There- 
fore, my conclusion is, in this difiiculty, as it was in my previous 
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letter of July lo> that I ought, if called apon, to resign my Hving. I 
would then put it to your Lordship in this way— 1 would say, " If your 
Lordship should be of continued opinion, seeing and knowing me as 
now you do, that I am guilty of unfaithfulness to the Gtiufch of 
England; and if your Lordship will after that signify yaar judgment 
as Bishop, that it would.be for the peace and better ordering of tbait 
portion of the Church which is under your episcopal charge, that 1 
should no longer serve in the living of S. Paul's, I would then, thi 
very next day, send you a formal resignation." 

I remain, my Lord, your faithful servant in Christ, * i 

W. J. K Bennett. : 



Shortly after the transmission of this letter, and 
before the receipt of the next, two events occurred 
somewhat of importance in the controversy : one was 
the rejection of a candidate for holy orders, presented 
by me to the Bishop to serve in the Curacy of S, Bar-| 
nabas ; the other was the Bishop's visitation. A stu- 
dent of the theological college at Wells was desirous of 
joining us, and serving with us at S. Barnabas. Ac- 
cordingly, by my desire, he presented himself to the 
Bishop for examination. He was pronounced sufl&ci- 
ently qualified, but refused permission to be ordained 
on any title by my nomination. I believe that this is 
a very unusual occurrence in the Diocese, and seemed 
to me a kind of intimation that my position at S. Bar- 
nabas had now become so obnoxious to the Bishop, 
that any further help in the shape of curates to serve 
under me was henceforth to be refused. There was 
no objection to ordain ray candidate in any other part 
of the Diocese ; the objection was a personal one 
regarding myself. 

The following letter will testify to this very unusual 
proceeding : . . 



Fulham, Nov. 2, 1850. 

Sir, . , . 

I am desired by the Bishop to express his regret that under existing 
cireurastances he must decline accepting Mr. Bennett's nomination 
as a title to orders. 

&c. &c. 

Fredk. Blohfield. . 
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I did not complain bf this, on tHe contrary, I sub- 
inltted to it in silence. The Bishop has, I know, an 
episcopal right to refase to ordain. Only this I thought, 
be might have had the conrtesy to inform me that he had 
so rejected iwy title. It was of course an effectual way of 
putting an end to my ministrations at S. Barnabas, for 
without curates I could not hope to carry on the work. 
I sat down well nigh in despair; I saw the end was com- 
ing, and now nearer than I had even thought of before. 

The other event to which I alluded was the Bishop's 
Visitation. The Charge was first delivered on the 2nd 
of Nbveniber, at S. Paul's cathedral; and the latter part 
of it bore reference, as you probably know, to Romanist 
tendencies, and ritual observances, said to be in imita* 
tion of the Churcli of Rome. The spirit of the Charge 
was exactly identical with the correspondence here 
placed before you ; some of the expressions the same* 
It was asserted over and over again, that all ritual 
ceremonies which happened to agree with Rome were 
adopted by the Clergy J^otw Rome, or because they were 
in Rome, and no idea seemed to be entertained, as pos- 
sible, that a Catholic custom might be retained or re- 
stored as Catholic, without bearing reference to Rome, 
further than by accidental agreement, in so far as both 
the Churches of England and Rome are Catholic, or 
meant to be so. The Church of England was spoken ^ 
of as " Protestant,'' whereas it is not so designated — 
no, not ohce so designated throughout all the Prayer > 
Book, and Canons, and Articles; but, on the contrary, 
we pray for the Catlioltc Church, and we believe in the ^ 
Holy Catholic Church, and unless we do (as I have 
always taught the Catechumens, and as I imagined faith- 
fully), we are of no Church at all. The Charge went 
on to impute motives to certain of the Clergy, in doing 
things for the sake of what was manifestly sinful and 
unlawful ; to decry practices by terms of ridicule, such 
as calling certain ceremonial observances, as ^^ almost 
histrionic," which has become, in consequence, a cant 
term ; and gave to the editor of a popular publication 
which deals in jests^ an opportunity of exhibiting one 
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of the most blafiphemous and atrocions engravings and 
earieatures which have been on record in London for 
many long years. The Charge then went on to speefk 
of certain things manifestly bearing on myself^ at least 
I was informed that such was the general impression^ 
snch, for instance, as the following expr^sion, '^ I have 
been told that I had no authority to forbid anythii^ 
which was not in express terms forbidden by law, and 
that practices which, though properly laid aside by the 
Church, and so by implication condemned, have not 
been actually prohibited,. and therefore lawful; and that 
canonical obedience to a Bishop is only that which he 
can enforce in a court of lawJ*' Part of this I know I 
had said, and you will trace it in the previous corre- 
spondence, as the principle on which prayer for the dead 
as a doctrine, and ritual observances as a practice were 
to be defended. To this principle I am still prepared 
to adhere, on the Bishop's own teaching in his Charge 
of 1642, and in his own conduct in consecrating the 
church x)f S. Barnabas (see p. 85) : but the latter part 
of it I utterly deny ; and I deny it at least as applicable 
to myself, as I was told it was, on grounds which then 
the Bishop himself knew, for had he not at that very 
moment a proof, a strong proof, could I have given a 
stronger proof of the very contrary, — ^for had he not 
then in his very possession my offer to resign the living 
of S, Paul's, on a principle of canonical obedience, 
openly stated to him, rather than proceed to law? Had 
he not then in his possession my letter of July 1 5th, and 
repeated only a few days before the Charge, namely, Oc- 
tober 30tb, stating that I held so deeply the principle of 
obedience to a Bishop, tlmt I was ready to resign my 
Hving, give up all that I had, abandon every interest 
and object of affection and love — abandon it all at once 
and for ever, rather than violate the principle of obe- 
dience to my Bishop ? Had he not at that very moment 
that letter by his side ? Although it said, "I cannot 
forego principles without violating my conscience," yet it 
also said, '^ I can and will forego all I hold dear on earth, 
that your authority as Bishop may not be gainsaid." 
And with that before him, could he justly accuse me 



of saying, as then be did, that ^^ obedience to a Bishop 
is only that which can be enforced by law" ? Look at 
my letters, then look at this accusation — lode at my 
conduct in act, then look at this most mikind denuncia- 
tion in words, I would ask, what clergyman in the ^% 
diocese of London has shown in reality more deference, ^ 
more love for, more obedience to Episcopal ^atkoiity 
than I have done ? Only this I do, and must consider^ 
that tthe law of conscience is superior to the law of 'a 
Bishop, and the law of the Church Universal superior 
to the law of private judgment, even though that pri- 
vate judgment be Episcopal. '^ It is neither per- 
mitted/' saith Hooker, " to prelate nor prince to judge 
and determine at their own discretion, but law hath 
prescribed what both shall do." Acts of obedience tell 
better than words ; and you see me now ejected from 
the things I held most dear on earth — ejected, turned 
adrift into the wide sea of this perishable world, to 
make my way afresh in its storms and tempests — ejected, 
cast out, suffering in mind and body, for the very prin-* 
ciple which the Bishop in his Charge accuses me as 
guilty of violating. You remember the Clergy who d is-* 
ob eyed, continued to disobey, obstinately continued to A . 2 2 . 
c[isobey, >—>nay, triumphed in obstinatejy continuing to 
disobey the Charge ot 18421 ihey Jiold tiieir livings still y 
safe and jecure in their disobedience, and many of them 
are~the^ Bishop's best triends, n mny of them in h is/. 2o/. 
cIos^Tliiiima cy, although they not ojaly jiisobeyed h im, 
palpablyjEojtEe whole wor ld, asalBishop, b ut trampled 
upon the Rubri c", and detied~tEe Uh urcfiT 
(^ ~^VhiIe I^na~speaking on the subject of the Bishop's 
Charge, I must take the opportunity of bringing before 
your notice another most grave, most painful accusa- 
tion, which is therein set forth, not only against myself, 
but against a lady of your parish, who^ as is generally 
known to you, is engaged in works of mercy among the 
poor. It is of little use now to attempt, by any delicacy 
or refinement of feeling, to avoid a certain degree of 
publicity, which her humble and zealous attempt has 
rawn upon her. Long I had known that she laboured 
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under suspicions of the most grievous character. Tales, 
slanders, and insinuations had been brought to me as 
current in the parish for a long period. I disturbed her 
not in recounting them, nor did I give heed to them as 
in any way reflecting on myself, beyond the usu^l gos- 
sip which more or less prevails at all times among the 
idle and the frivolous. If there is any law in moral and 
religious life which has very seldom, an exception, it is 
this, that when any faithful servant of the Lord Jesus 
Christ presumes to go forth oiit of the beaten track of 
the world's ordinary routine, there is certain to follow 
misinterpretation of motive, slander, hatred, ridicule, 
and vituperation; An instance of this, in the diocese 
of Exeter, cannot yet have passed out of your remem- 
brance, wherein a devoted woman led the way, fearless 
and brave, on her divine Master's call, to visit the sick, 
feed the hungry, and teach the ignorant. Her miserable 
accusers were brought before the world by the noble 
conduct of the Bishop of Exeter, and exposed in their 
bitter malignity. And this, one would have thought, 
might have deterred a repetition of so unjust a persecu- 
tion of any of that weak and defenceless sex, whom 
we, as men as well as Christians, are bound to fence 
round and protect by every hallowed means within our 
reach. Protestantism, however, in its imputations of 
Popery, knows not any resting-place or stayj minds 
not sex or age, heeds not truth or falsehood, when a 
point in religious persecution has to be made good. 
What matters whether the work be good or ill, holy 
or unholy ; whether it be priest or layman, man or 
vvoman — it is all alike. If the good work to be done 
among jis, the office sought, the plan to be matured, 
has everi had a type or similitude in the Church of 
Rome-r-away with it — the popular mind will not per- 
mit it — it is sinful, it is odious, and must be cast out. 
Human souls may perish, the sick may die — heathens 
may remain without a Saviour — the hungry may starve, 
—rather than save, or teach, or feed them, if a Catholic 
has been the first to lead the way, or set the example. 
Thus it was in our very humble endeavour in the insti* 
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tutioo of a Sisterhood of Mercy. It could not be tole 
rated, because, as in the Sisterhood of Devonport, it 
d^6ired to work by means usually adopted — and let m« 
say, so nobly and so beautifully adopted — ^by the Church 
gf Rome. 

. A s . I observed before, the railing accusations of gossip 
Leonid not listen to. The talk of mere worldlings, who 
were incapable of appreciating the self-sacrifice and 
devotion of one who gave herself entirely to good 
works and her Saviour, I passed by as worthless. They 
might have gone on to the world^s end. I should have 
heeded them not. But it was a different thing, when 
a Bishop, believing such railing accusations, thought 
good publicly to bring them before the Diocese. 
When I listened to the Bishop in S. Paul's Cathedral, 
and heard the words of common worldly conversa- 
tion repeated, in the solemn assembly of the clergy — . 
when I heard in words of so deliberate a character^ 
as must, of course, be attributed to an Episcopal Charge, 
the very same accusations, couched, perhaps, in kinder 
terms, but still in effect the same, you may conceive 
my astonishment and my dismay. These were the 
words to which I allude. They occur towards the end 
of the Charge delivered in November last : — 

" Bot I strongly depreeate the establishment of any religious or 
charitable society of females which shall have almost every pecoiiarity 
of a nunnery^ but the name. I fear that this is the case with sqtpq 
that have been already formed. I have reason to believe, that in 
more than one instance, young women have been encouraged or per- 
mitted to enrol themselves, as sisters of mercy or charity, against the 
earnest wish of their nearest relations, and to neglect one clearly- 
prescribed duty, for the sake of undertaking another, which is cer- 
tainly not of personal obligation. I should think it a suflficient 
condemnation of such an institution to be able to show, that in any 
one instance, its conductors had invited or permitted a daughter to 
become an inmate, in spite of the earnest remonstrances of a father ot 
a widowed mother.'' 

These words, as you perceive, were couched in such 
general terms that it was difficult exactly to be sure 
that they were meatft to be applie<l to our own humble 
institution at S. Barnabas. And so reluctant was I to 
run the risk of bringing unnecessary publicity, either 
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upon the family against whom I found they were 
aimed, or upon her for whose spiritual welfare, in the 
office of a Sister of Mercy, I was responsible, that even 
then, after much deliberation, I thought it better still 
to go on enduring in silence, what all the while, I was 
eonscious in my own mind, was an accusation, or insin-^ 
nation, based on unwarrantable grounds. So things went 
on for some weeks ; but more and more did the accu- 
sations grow, and more and more were they brought 
before me, by persons of every rank and kind. I was 
told that I had abstracted a daughter from a ^' widowed 
mother,'' that I had induced her to leave her father's 
house against his wilU that I had adopted and set up a 
nunnery in which I intended to imitate the ^^ worst 
corruptions of Rome," in severing the bond of domestic 
aJSection, for my own personal and selfish vanity, and 
in gratifying an evil taste for notoriety and singularity 
of life, among foolish young women. 

Now, it is perfectly true that I had, so long ago as 
the year 1846, published to you, my parishioners, a 
pastoral letter, in which I endeavoured to establish 
such an institution, even then, and exhorted those 
whose domestic duties could peitnit them, to join 
together and form a community, under the direc* 
tion of the Church, for works of charity. But I never 
had been ab^e to carry this idea fully into operation on 
account of the many difficulties which intervened, and 
those principally arising, 1st, from want of the right 
persons to offer themselves, and, 2ndly, from want of 
pecuniary aid. The idea had not then taken hold of the 
religious mind of the people. It was premature. Time, 
however, worked its way, and it was in the year 1848, 
that the daughter of the late Recorder of London first 
came to me, stating her earnest wish to become a Sister 
of Mercy. The very first question I asked, regarded 
the full consent of parents. Without that, I emphati- 
cally and repeatedly said that God's blessing would 
never attend the attempt. But the lady in qu^tion, 
not regarding then the formation of any Sisterhood in 
our own parish, went down to Torquay and Devonport, 
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visited the Sisterhood there under Miss Sellon's super- 
intendence, and from her gained considerable insight 
into the principles and practice of such a work. At 
this period many letters passed between us, she, on 
her part, pressing for my sanction to join either that 
or some other religious house ; I, on my part, as strictly 
adhering to the rule, which I never varied from, and 
never eould, the necessity of parental permission^ I 
also repeatedly and anxiously urged her at once to re- 
turn to her father's house. With him, indeed, I had 
many interviews, explaining to him, in perfect and un- 
reserved confidence, all that was passing between his 
daughter and myself. Things went on. She did return 
to her father's house. By degrees, both parents were 
won over, not by me, but by herself, and both parents 
gave her their full and entire concurrence in her plan. 
Long before the last illness of the Recorder, the house 
was taken, and the sisterhood begun. I never knew a 
word of disapprobation, it was never whispered. I had 
many interviews with the family, lived in terms almost 
of friendship with them, was always looked upon as the 
Parish Priest, without any feeling but of confidence ; 
and, at length, when the Recorder, who had long 
laboured under a disease of the heart, under which 
a termination of his life was always expected to be 
sudden — that daughter, who was so ungenerously 
and unjustly accused of neglecting a parent's love, 
went forth at once into the country, attended her sick 
parent's dying bed, brought him from the country 
to London, never left his bedside, as his nurse and 
most faithful attendant, until his death; while I myself, 
fulfilling the Parish Priest's ofl&ce, visited him, as a 
dying man, furnished to him all the consolation which 
the Church requires^ and that, as he then expressed, 
to his great and sincere comfort. I then administered 
to him the Blessed Sacrament, and his spirit, consoled 
and fed by the Church of Christ, at my unworthy hands, 
departed to its rest. 

And this is what is described as '^forsaking one clearly 
prescribed duty, for the sake of undertaking another 
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which is certainly not of positive obligation," and ^' act- 
ing against the earnest remonstrances of a father, or a 
widowed mother" ! 

But how, you will ask, do you know that the Bishop's 
charge reflected on this case ? might it not have been 
some other ? The Bishop himself htis acknowledged it. 
The dreadful accusations which were afloat, the extre- 
mity of the falsehoods which came to my ears, com- 
pelled me at last to break silence, and I caused the lady 
in question herself to write to the Bishop, and at once 
ascertain from him what really was meant. She wrote 
as follows : — [The publication of this letter is by her 
own desire.] 



My Lord, 
Mr. Bennett having apprised me, that the deprecatory clause in your 
late Charge regarding sisterhoods has a probable reference to the one he 
has allowed me to commence in this parish, I must beg to assure you, that 
I did not leave my parent's house, against the remonstrances of a father 
and widowed mother, or at the instigation of my much revered pastor. 
I am aware, that some of those who consider it a degradation to be in 
any way connected with a Sister of Mercy, have long since circulated 
the very accusations, which I shall now endeavour to show your Lord- 
ship, by a truthful and simple statement of facts, to be most unjust and 
uncalled for. First then, as to my leaving my parents' house against 
the remonstrances of a father, I must tell you, that I received his 
permission to enter the work I am now engaged in. In November, 
1849, my father accompanied me to Mr. Bennett's house, and sug- 
gested to him that I should commence it, with the sole restriction of 
returning home every evening, until such time as a suitable building 
should be erected for the Sisterhood, urging his objection to my esta- 
blishing myself in a house, which would not by its appearance 
bespeak its purport. Accordingly, in December I entered upon the 
usual duties of a Sister of Mercy, in company with another lady. In 
May, 1850, my father purchased a small estate in the country, and 
seeing the difficulty of my accompanying the rest of the family, he 
agreed that I should take a small house near St. Barnabas Church, 
promising to provide me with funds sufficient for the purpose, so that 
I might devote myself more entirely to the service of the Church ; 
but not meeting with a house to suit us for some weeks after, I returned 
home every evening as before, until August, when my father's com- 
plaint in the heart, with which he had been afflicted for many years, 
becoming worse, I went into the country to assist in nursing him. The 
week following, I accompanied my dear parent to his house in Eaton 
Place, where I remained nursing and tending him, until it pleased Goi^ 
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to take him hence in peace. During his illness he received the blessed 
' Sacrament from our pastor, at his own particular request ; and at my 
mother's special desire, he also officiated at his funeral, with the per- 
mission of the Rev. Mr. Phillips, at St. John's Church, Paddington. 
With regard to remonstrances of my mother, I can simply add, that 
she used her endeavours to gain my father's consent to my establishing 
myself in my present abode. Lastly, I come to speak of the gravest, 
(and to me), the most distressing portion of your charge, namely, that 
which would imply that my much-revered pastor counselled me to 
enter upon my sacred duties in opposition to my parents' remon- 
strances. Now, my dear Lord, I must most positively assert, that 
the idea of becoming a Sister at ally was never suggested to me by 
my pastor, the desire for embracing a religious life having been fostered 
in my mind some years before I had the privilege of any acquaintance 
with him, or had received the blessing of his faithful teaching, for at 
that time I was residing in another parish, and following the guidance 
of another Priest. At Torquay, in November, 1848, I wrote to my 
pastor, expressing the great desire I felt to join the Sisterhood esta- 
blished by Miss Sellon, at Devonport, adding that I should wish to do 
so even against my parent's consent, urging as a reason for so doing, 
that on my return to London, I should be obliged to join in worldly 
society, and lead a life opposed to my conscience ; but received in 
reply the following from the Rev. William Bennett : — 

" So strongly do I feel the primary law of obedience to parents, 
and the necessity for your own ultimate blessing in the path in which 
you desire to walk, that, unless you are certain of not violating the 
6th Commandment, I question the blessing of God on what you are 
about to do. Could you but act with a perfect preservation of that 
primary law of God, then all would be right. I would sacrifice all to 
gain that point." 

I resolved to return home as soon as my health permitted, and wrote 
to him to that effect, and his letter in answer to my decision ran thus — 

** I was very glad by your last letter to perceive the first symptom 
of a real willingness to make yourself a sacrifice. All that you had 
written or said to me before, bore too much the mark of a desire to 
please yourself. I clearly perceived that nothing but time and reflec- 
tion would bring you to view matters in their true light, and I was 
always in hopes that your good sense, and above all, the dictates of 
true religion, would in the end prepare you for a deeper self-sacrifice, 
and a more solemn dedication of yourself to God's call in serving 
your parents. If, indeed, it could be possible to gain your parents' 
concurrence and sanction to the step which you have so much at heart, 
namely, of dedicating yourself to some holy Sisterhood, wherein you 
might serve God in the way you love best ; then indeed that would 
be a delight and pleasure to you, and rightly so, but still a pleasure, 
not a self-sacrifice. By pausing and waiting under God's grace for 
the time when parents shall no longer be impediments to your desire, 
you will enter upon the work with His blessing; by presuming to enter 
upon it in opposition to them, I very much fear you would not be 
doing so with His blessing. Without that, of what avail would your 
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work be ? all would be poisoned at the very fountain head. To retum 
to jour father's house on the 17th of February is now jour right de- 
termination. And now look forward in hope to do jour dutj, how- 
ever much it maj cost jou. In the end jou will reap a blessing at 
God's hands ; for never was there anything so fullj marked out in 
Scripture, in the promise of bringing the child the blessing of God^ as 
dutifulness to parents." 

And now, mj dear Lord, I hope (indeed I feel sure) that mj state- 
ment of the facts as thej really standi has satisfied jour mind, that 
neither mj faithful pastor, nor mjself, through his good advice, have 
deserved the public censure which, through the misrepresentations of 
the enemies of the Church, we have received at jour hands. Humbij 
craving in its place a blessing on our work, and as earl j a replj to my 
letter as jour pressing duties will permit, 

I remain, Mj Lord, jour obedient Servant, 

Elizabeth S. Law. 



To which the Bishop sent the following reply. 



Fulham, Nov. 27, 1850. 
Dbab Madam, 

I have to acknowledge the favour of jour letter, respecting a cer- 
tain passage in mj recent Charge to the Clergj of this diocese, in 
which, speaking of Sisterhoods of Mercj, I state, that ** I should think 
it a sufficient condemnation of such an institution, to be able to show, 
that in anj one instance, its conductors had invited, or permitted, a 
daughter to become an inmate, in spite of the earnest remonstrances 
of a father or of a widowed mother." 

This supposition of a possible case jou have taken as reflecting 
upon JOU and Mr. Bennett ; and jou assure me that it is not applicable 
to JOU. I rejoice to learn it. I am bound in candour to admit, that 
jour's was one of the cases which I had in m j mind when I wrote the 
sentence in question ; but it was not the only case. The writer of a 
pamphlet entitled " Sisterhoods of Mercj considered," with whose 
name I am acquainted, sajs ; ** It is professed that members are not 
admitted into those communities without the consent of their parents; 
but this necessarj rule is alreadj laid aside, both in spirit and in letter, 
whenever it is found inconvenient to adhere to it. I cannot saj whether 
the authoritj of fathers is resisted on these occasions, but can declare 
that the most earnest remonstrances and entreaties of widowed mothers 
are utterlj disregarded." 

The writer justlj observes, that " the parental consent, which is said 
to have been given in certain cases, is nothing more than a wretched 
mockerj of the willing consent that ought to be required — a mere 
verbal permission wrung from an affectionate mother bj the pining 
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diBcontent of their children — in short, a species of assent which ought 
to bind a good daughter more closely to her parent than the most stern 
and positive injunction." 

I remain, dear Madam, your faithful servant, 

C. J. LONDOM. 

Miss Law. 



You cannot help observing the miserable coldness of -^^ 
the Bishop's letter — a blessing asked on the work of ^ 
mercy, but none given — not an expression of sorrow, 
not a word of regret for feelings wounded, so as they 
must have been by a charge so solemnly made, at such 
a time, in such a way ; by a Bishop at the altar steps 
of his own Cathedral. And in my own case too— -to 
this very day no word of intimation, either public or 
private, that a grievous error had been made, now 
"cleare d, up. It is still although no explanation had ^ 
'eyeV bj gen given . ^^^ 

Of course the slander went on, uncontradicted it 
went on, until it burst forth in a more violent manner 
in the following paragraph in the ** Daily News," 
copied afterwards into other papers. 

It is, however, not merely Dr. Wiseman and Pope Pius who would 
introduce amongst us an institution so completely incompatible with 
freedom and with Protestantism. The Bishop of London stands up as 
its avowed patron. And the prelate who has signed the current and 
necessary protests against Popery, has been labouring for years to in- 
troduce into his church the most powerful lever that ever Popery 
wielded. The convent and the confessional have in truth been the 
grand institutions which Puseyism laboured to establish. The Bishop 
of London's letter records his opinion in favour of the confessional, 
and we could add instances in which he practised it. Of conventual 
establishments by Puseyite founders, but too many examples might 
be adduced. One of them the Bishop had the disingenuity to cast as 
a reproach against Mr. Bennett; whilst we believe the foundation of 
the conventual establishment alluded to, as well as the appointment of 
Miss Law to be its superior, was an act for which the country is in- 
debted to the munificence and orthodoxy of the late Recorder of 
London, father of the lady abbess in question, and member for the 
University of Cambridge I — Daily News, Thursday, Dec, 12, 1850. 

And this was followed, on December 14th, by a letter 
from Lord Colchester. 
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CONVENTUAI. BSTABLISHMGNT OF S. BABNABAS^ AN]> THE LATB 

RBCOBDBB OF LONDON. 

To the Editor of the Daily News. 

Lord Colchester presents his compliments to the Editor of l!he 
Daily News^ and requests that he will insert in a prominent part of 
his newspaper, and at the earliest opportunity, the accompanying 
paragraph, contradicting the statement that the late Recorder of 
London was in any respect the founder of the " Conventual Establish- 
ment of S. Barnabas," or approved of its establishment. 

76 South Audley Street, Friday, Dec. 13, 1850. 

76, South Audley Street, Dec. 13, 1850. 

Sib, — Having read in your paper of yesterday, (the 12th inst.,) at 
the conclusion of your leading article on the subject of the will of Mr» 
Taylor, the following paragraph : " Of conventual establishments by 
Puseyite founders, but too many examples might be adduced. One of 
them, the Bishop (of London) had the disingenuity to cast as a re- 
proach against Mr. Bennett; while we believe the foundation of the 
conventual establishment alluded to, as well as the appointment of 
Miss Law to be its superior, was an act for which the country is in- 
debted to the munificence and orthodoxy of the late Recorder of 
London, father of the Lady Abbess in question, and member of the 
University of Cambridge !" I consider it due to the memory of the 
late Recorder of London, as well as to the large majority of the 
electoral body of the University of Cambridge who returned him as 
their representative in parliament, distinctly to deny that the " country 
is indebted " to any act of his for the foundation of the conventual 
establishment of S. Barnabas, or that he in any degree approved of 
its establishment. 

It is indeed true that one of the late Recorder's daughters is a 
member of that society; but she only wrung a reluctant consent from 
her father shortly before bis death, after a long opposition, in the 
course of which he had in vain called upon Mr. Bennett to second his 
parental endeavours to dissuade her from the course she was pur- 
suing, and when he found that all attempts to oppose her resolution 
would probably prove unavailing, he made such provisions in his will 
(of which he named me an executor) as would prevent his daughter 
from bestowing any of his money upon this or any other conventual 
establishment. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

COLGHESTEB. 



This paragraph and letter were brought to me imme- 
diately after their publication, and one of the relations 
of the late Recorder, his son-in-law and executor, volun- 
tarily tendered to write the following explanation to the 
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Bishop of London, the publication of which, in this 
place, he has most kindly permitted, for the purpose of 
publicly contradicting, in as strong terms as well can 
be, the unfounded statements of the "Z)at7y News." I 
am also authorised to state that Mr. Commissioner 
Law, another of the executors, concurs in the main 
features of this letter ; and that I have a letter from 
himself to me, corroborating what his son has here 
asserted. It is not necessary, however, to add the 
second letter. We may hope that the one now follow- 
ing, coupled with the preceding explanations, will be 
sufficient to put to silence for ever the calumnies of 
newspapers, and the ignorant assertions of those who 
have taken part in this injustice* 



Dec. 20, 1850. 
Mt Lord, 

A short time after your Lordship's recent Charge, I heard that 
rumours were current as to personal allusions in that portion of it 
which respects sisterhoods. In the same way when, at my friend, Sir J. 
Harington's request, I lately acted as a special constable for several 
successive Sundays, to defend the church, of which he is churchwarden, 
against a mob composed " principally of thieves," — I heard rumours 
which connected those scenes with another portion of your Lordship's 
Charge. — I did not then think it necessary to communicate with my 
sister-in-law. 

Last week there appeared in the ** Daily News " a leading article in 
which my sister-in-law's name was mentioned ; this I showed, on the 
day it appeared, to my father, Mr. Commissioner Law, who, together 
with myself, is acting executor of the late Becorder of London. He 
thought it unnecessary, and therefore unwise to notice it, as it carried 
the antidote to its malice in its blundering absurdity. 

Lord Colchester, it seems, thought otherwise, and wrote a letter to 
the editor of the " Daily News" which afterwards appeared in the 
*^ Morning Herald,"* without any communication with my father or 
myself. 

Upon this, I saw both my sister-in-law and Mr. Bennett, and learnt 
from her that your Lordship had admitted that your remarks in the 
Charge were intended to apply to her amongst others. 

I feel that truth and justice compel me to address your Lordship on 
this occasion. I do it with great reluctance, because the subjeet is of 
a private nature, which ought never to have been brought before the 
public, but Lord Colchester's letter I cannot pass by unnoticed. There- 
fore, as son-in-law and executor to the late Recorder, and one who 
lived in the closest intimacy with him for many years previous and up 
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to tbe day of his death, I naake the following statement of fact6> yrhldi 
have come under my own cognisan<;e : 

1. My sister-in-law's resolution to devote herself to a religious life 
was formed long before she beeame acquainted with Mr. Bennett, or 
came to live in his parish.. 

2. Though of an age when, according to common sense and common 
usage, as well as positive law, a woman is "«m£ jwm," she yet, from 
year to year, postponed carrying her resolution into effect because her 
father was opposed to it. 

3. Mr. Bennett was adverse to her entering on the course of life ^e 
proposed while that opposition lasted. 

4. Her father at length withdrew his opposition, and she entered oo 
her new course of life. 

5. Her mother was not only a consenting party to her course of 
action, but a willing consenting party. 

6. When her father's long-existing disease of the heart first assumed 
a serious character, she went down to him in the country, accompanied 
him to London, and did not leave him till his death. 

7. Mr. Bennett attended her father in his last illness at his request, 
and at the request of the family attended the funeral. 

8. My late excellent and lamented father-in-law had a high regard 
and esteem for Mr. Bennett, whom I have often met at his table, 
together with the Bishop of Oxford, Lord John Manners, and others. 

I think it right to bring these facts before your Lordship. It is 
possible that after what has appeared in print, it may be thought 
necessary by the aggrieved party to publish ; in which case, my testis* 
mony is at their service. 

I am, my Lord, your obedient servant, 

Edmund Law. 
The Lord Bishop of Iiondon, 



However painful it is, thus, to drag before the public 
things of a domestic nature, which claim, and specially 
at such a time, silence and forbearance — yet the posi- 
tive necessity of the case demands, for the sake of truth 
and religion, a full and fearless exposure. Those who 
have written letters to the " Daily News^'' — ^busy mem- 
bers of the family, — cannot blame the publicity of an 
explanation, which they themselves have excited, and 
have been the first to provoke. No one sufi'ers in this 
unkind dragging into public discussion more than she, 
whose patience under unjust accusation, has been as 
faithful as her self-dedication to her Divine Master's 
work is exemplary. The Sermon on the Mount — 
which is our rule of life in the Sisterhood — will give 
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the Blessing which will one day recompense for every 
evil word — and compensate for every persecution for His 
sake suffered Whose servant she is. She needs no more. 

The Charge and the Visitation were over. I went 
away, as you may suppose, as things are now explained 
to youy sorrowing and distressed. I felt that I had 
been arraigned before the whole assembled body of my 
Brethren, the Clergy, unjustly denounced, unfairly ca- 
lumniated. I had no power of course to reply — no not 
a word. It was an accusation and a denouncement by 
one whose very position and office on that occasion 
compelled all to listen, without a word said. I felt 
that all eyes were upon me, I knew that most of the 
observations told against me, and that nine-tenths of 
my Brethren believed, as of course they were in duty 
bound to do, solemn words, said by a Bishop at a 
solemn time. But I must needs bear it. I must needs 
hang down my head and be silent. He spoke, to 
whom I would not then reply. He ruled the court of 
justice, who accused and sat as judge, — who would 
not let the prisoner open his mouth, and so the pri- 
soner had nought to do, but suffer — and leave the rest 
to God. 

But as I said, at last it ended, and we went forth* 
Then, not long after, came the next stage in our corre- 
spondence, namely, the letter of November 16th, which 
now I subjoin. 



Fulham, Nov. 16, 1850. 
My dear Sib, 
I have been prevented by the business of my Visitation from re- 
turning an earlier answer to your letter of October 30. I cannot for 
a moment admit the soundness of those principles upon the strength 
of which you consider yourself to be at liberty to do that which is 
contrary to the order of the Church of which you are a minister, to 
the spirit of all its rules and formularie^ and to the judgment of your 
Bishop. I am under the necessity of stating my decided opinion that ''^ ^ 
a continuance of the practices against which I have in vain remon- ^ 
strated, and of any others which are not sanctioned by the laws or 
customs of our Church, as well as of any peculiarities of dress or 
manner which are unusual in our Church, but are copied from that of 
Rome> is inconsistent with your duty as a minister of the English 
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Church, and I now again call upon you to. relhiqaiah diem. As it h 
not without the most mature deliberation that I make this requisitioUt 
80 it is not without the most lively concern that I find myself driven to 
have recourse to it. I pray God to direct you in this matter, 

And remain, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 

• - - 

In the interval between the Charge and this letter, 
and specially about November the 6th, and November 
9th — the one, the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot ; 
the other, the Lord Mayor's feast ; there had come, — 
as you remember, from ^rsons in aothority both in the 
law and in the state, — ^inflammatory speeches of every 
kind, and loud denunciations of " No Popery," " Papal 
^Aggression," and the like ; and our Prime Minister, the 
Lord John Russell, published— as you know — a theo - 
logical letter, of the worst description, to the BlsFop of 
Durham, describing a certain party of the Churc h of 
^England in terms so bitter, so clever, and so maligna nt, 
that it^was pretty sure (other events combining to- 
gether) to point public attention to our church of S. 
Barnabas. And so it was. On the 10th of November 
I was assailed in the Church, in my public office of 
preaching God's word, by hissing, yells, and shouting — 
blasphemers within, a mob without. Any narrative of 
this melancholy affair it would be quite superfluous for 
me here to make. You will have too fatally learned its 
history from the public newspapers, if not from your own 
observation. My comments on them, and complaints of 
the conduct of those in authority, you will also find in 
my public letter to Lord John Russell, our fellow-parish- 
ioner. But concerning this miserable history, all I want 
to do now is this — I want to show you the connection 
in point of time between the mobs raised by the Prime 
Minister's letter, which was founded on the Bishop s 
Charge, and the impending catastrophe of S. Barna- 
bas' Church on November 10th and 17th. The mob 
/^^ ruled the streets, unknown strangers violated the 
devotion of our faithful parishioners. We per- 
formed Divine service, preached God's word, and 
administered the Blessed Sacrament under bodily 
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fear, and with the protection of the police^ aided by 
special constables. 

Owing to the Bishop^s charge, and Lord John's letter, 
we were connected inseparably, in the ignorant people's 
imagination, with Popery. It was in vain we told them 
of the laws of the Church, of the Canon&, of the dif- 
ference between Ca tho lic and Roman, o f their mistake 
concerning Protestantism — ^being, by the very meaning of 
it, a mere term of negation, and involving no faith at alL^^/^^^ 
— All this, and other things like it, we put forth in vain, ft ci ofb^ 
The mob would have it their own way ; and the streets ««^ei foy 
were filled with Jews and infidels, and all kinds of blas-/«^<^*'^ 
phemers, and mockers from every part of London, and ^ S 
with, as far as dress went, nominal gentlemen, from, (it ^i^^ 
was supposed,) the National Club. This infuriated mob 
would have all things their own way : they would fill 
our church, would drive out our poor parishioners, 
would desecrate by their violent conduct the Presence 
of the Lord God in His sanctuary. They were like the 
obscene birds in Virgil, befouling the holy banquet of 
God's heavenly worship. The police and the special 
constables, and the entreaties of the congregation, 
could not restrain or keep them oflF. The Prime Minister 
might have said some little word to deprecate such 
scenes, or to appease such fury : he would not. The 
Secretary of the Home Department (I believe it is his 
office to keep order in the social state at home) might 
have said some little word : he would not. The police 
magistrate, before whom a case was brought of rioting 
at the church-doors, might have said some little word : 
he would not, but, poisoned by the prevailing epi- 
demic, turned from a magistrate into a theologian, and 
pronounced a dogma of faith, upon the spur of the 
moment, against Puseyites. The Bishop, too, might 
have said some little word. What wo uld a n Ambros e, 
or an Athanasius, have done with such a mob? How 
would they liave glonert m such an opportunity of 
making known the truths of the Church. But no — o ur 
Bishop was si lent. H e left his p ri est to fight it out a s 
b^t he might. The mob were Ms people ; he was their 
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bishop. He had episoopal jurisdiction over them : if 
not, who had? for the people are never without a bishop 
in the Church of Christ. He might then have come 
down among us and preached to this unruly mob : but^ 
alas ! he did not ; he left them to their own ungodly 
^^ and merciless devices ; he neither sent word of comfort 
to me, nor word of reproof to them. We were left to 
fight our way by ourselves and in ourselves, and how to 
act we hardly knew. 

Did I say he sent no word to me ? No ; he did send* 
This was the letter that he sent. The next stage in our 
correspondence. 



Fulham, Nov. 22, 1850. 
Mt dbab Sir, 
I must beg of you to answer mj last letter without further delaj. 
It is most desirable that an end should be put to the present state of 
things at S. Barnabas'. Its continuance is doing incalculable injury to 
the Charch. 

I am, my dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

G. J. London. 



You will reflect and remember how I wrote to the 
Bishop on July 15th, offering, in time of peace, to cease 
troubling him with my injudicious services, if so he 
pleased. I stated my desire to depart and be at rest, 
if my principles concerning the Church were, in his view, 
erroneous; and while this most serious, and, to me, 
most momentous, resolution was before him, he an^ 
swered nothing for three whole long months ; he left 
me for a quarter of a year with this grav^t of questions 
to me — my prospects, my fate in the Church, my future 
life, my very means of livelihood, in most intolerable 
suspense and doubt — he left me, went abroad, took no 
notice o f me, said no t a word. YesTloF three who le 
longlnQnths he answered 'me not."^ And now, in time 
•oT war, with mo^s surrounHSgHSe church, with not 
an hour before me of time to think of aught but defend 
our persons from violence and our church from dese- 
cration — now that every thought was life and death for 
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owr local existence — How, he conld not wait six days. 
He must have an answer quick — ^under terror — ^nnder 
force — no time to pause now : either yield, or go : — 

" I must beg of you to answer my letter without further delay/' 

Alas ! why did I not say that to him on July 22nd, 
six days after I had placed in his hands the power of 
calling upon me to resign my living. If I had done 
so, in all probability this mischief had never happened. 
But it was not God's will. All I will ask of you now 
is to note the difference between July 16th and Novem- 
ber 22nd. 

Pressed, then, on all sides, here by the mob, there by 
the Bishop, I was obliged to answer quickly, and answer 
I did, thus. 



S. Barnabas', Pimlico, Nov. 2a, 1850. 
My Lord, 
Sir J. Harington, my churchwarden, will present to your Lordship 
this letter, in reply to yours of the 16th inst. I would take the follow- 
ing roles as my guide in the present difficulties : — 1. I have ascer- 
tained from Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. Richards, and Mr. Murray, all the 
points of ritual and ceremony which have been in use in their churches 
for many years, known to and permitted by your Lordship. It is my 
intention to adhere to any or all of these ritual and ceremonial ob- 
servances. 2. Yo ur Lordsh ip will remember all that was done, in 
ritual an d ceremony , in your"owir"pPesence, at the co nsecration of S . 
TEurnaibas.^ It is my intention to adhere to any or all of that ritual and 
ceremony. 3. I have collected together from various cathedrals of the 
Church of England the forms of ritual observances practised in them. 
It is my intention to adhere to or to adopt any or all such points as I 
may find authorised therein. Whatsoever is not found or authorised 
by either one of the above rules, and whatsoever is not found or cannot 
be legitimately deduced from the Book of Common Prayer or the 
Canons of our Church, it is my intention, in obedience to your Lord- 
ship's episcopal requisition, to abandon. But seeing that, at the pre- 
sent time, I am under an external pressure from a mob, and under 
threats from persons not my own parishioners, which amount in some 
cases to bodily violence, it is my inte ntion at prese nt not to make the 
slightest alterationjn^ any thing that tas been done at o ur church for 
tHeTast15vemontHs. I5ut I promise you, that immediatelythis^Ser- 
nal pressure is "Withdrawn, I will make the alterations involved in the 
intentions above mentioned. Sir John Harington will convey to your 
Lordship any further information which you may be desirous of re- 
ceiving. 

And I am, my Lord, your lordship's faithful servant, 
. ^ W. J. E. Bennett. 
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You will reflect that all along this correspotideD^ I 
/ o^ had advocated certain leading prineiples~-had set forth 
p ^certain leading groundworks of action — such as, that 
S'S all customs of the Catholic Church before the Reformat 
^I< tion were permissible to be used by us at the present day, 
wheresoever nothing might be specifically said by our 
local Church to the contrary. You will remember, too, 
that the Bishop had replied to this by saying (see p. 89) 
that his remonstrance was directed not against prin- 
ciples, but "against practices.'' To talk, then, any 
further about principles with one who did not wish me 
so to do, was useless. The idea seemed to involve a 
trouble which w^ould be thrown away, I might as well 
have talked to a hungry man wanting a loaf of bread 
about the principles of the British Constitution. What 
signified the "principles" of the Constitution? — he 
needed the " practice" of a loaf of bread to satisfy his 
hunger. It was of no use, then, to speak further on 
" principles." All I could do was to see if I could 
bring these principles into any practical bearing, so as 
to lay before the Bishop's view a real line of action 
which he could see, and with which he might deal 
tangibly. And this, I thought, I had very simply done 
in the three rules above given ; for these reasons : — 
Rule 1 . Things done in other places, by the Bishop' a 
i^ permission and hnowledge, could not be wrong to be 
done by me. There was nothing, I had hoped, so 
personally poisonous in me, that rendered things done 
by others right, the very same done by me to be ipso 
facto wrong. 
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Rule 2. What was once seen, recognised, and done 
by the Bishop himself, or in his presence, could not be 
wrong if done by me out of his presence. Once re- 
cognised by him, and participated in by him, they bore 
a seal, I thought, of his authority. 

Rule 3. Things done in Cathedrals, recognised by 
the Church, known and admitted by the Church — such 
things, so recognised and admitted, must surely be 
according to the Church. If so (I thought), permis- 
sible to me. 
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And then, moreover, in order to show that I could 
not mean to take on my own private judgment an 
eclectic principle, and found anything contrary to the 
laws of the Church oMi of such rules (it being proved 
to be so contrary), I added this, to make the rules 
sound and perfect : — 

Whatsoever is not found, or cannot he legitimately 
ded/med^ from the Booh of Common Prayer^ or the 
Canons of the Churchy it is my i7itention, in obedience 
to your Lordship's requisition^ to abandon. 

Which meant, of course, and could not but mean, 
that nothing unlatvful^ although within the above three 
rules, was intended by me to be done. I appeal to any 
honest man, of common sense, whether these three 
rules, guarded by the appended clause, were not very 
fair rules, and capable of being made the basis of 
further negociation ? I appeal to common honesty, to' 
justice, to reason, whether I had said in those rules any 
one word contrary to the principles which I had all 
along been advocating ? — whether indeed they were not 
a fair embodying of the principles which I had set forth 
in the previous letters ? 

But nothing seemed to have any avail. On my part, 
I was sincerely desirous of meeting the Bishop's wishes, 
if I could have done so without violation of principle. 
I had stretched every point for this purpose, but in' 
vain. " Public opinion," the great decider of religious 
controversy, was very strong. ^ ^ The Times " new s- 
paper, that gre at arbiter of disputed points of theolog y, 
was begmnmg lo write. Lord J ohn Russell too w as 
knocking at the door. The mob was urgentT Accord - 
ingly, onthe :g/ih (only tour days) camFthis letter : ' 



Fulham, Nov. 27, 1850. .' 
Dear Sir, 
I cannot for a moment admit that any one of the criteria which you 
propose are binding upon me. 1. Supposing even that I had not ob- 
(ected (which I have done in the strongest manner) to some practices 
in the churches to which you allude, there must be many things done 
of which I am not cognizant, and there may he many little things not 
prohibited by me, the aggregate of which would be very offensive and 
objectionable. Your plan, it seems, will be to pick out every thing 

I 
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unusual fromyarious cburdiesy and to combine them into a cotaplete 
system in your own. 2. There was more of form and display at the 
consecration of S. Barnabas' than I liked, but Isargn othing decidedly 
cont rary to the Rubric |^ certainly none ortBose forms which I have 
since beard of as being observed by you, and to which I have objected^ 
It was not likely that I should take that opportunity of stating my ob- 
jections to minor points; but I hinted pretty plainly in my sermon at 
the danger of excess : and in less than one month from that time I 
wrote to you a strong letter of remonstrance. There may have been 
things done at the consecration which did not fall under my eye^ and^ 
from what has since happened, I think it likely that such was the case. 
But even if it were not so, I cannot consent to be bound to tolerate 
now what I did not take that opportunity of censuring. 8. Even 
were I to admit, which I do not, that the diocesan cathedral is to be 
a rule and standard for all the parish churches in the diocese, I could 
not extend this concession to all the other cathedrals ; for if that were 
done, then if any one dean and chapter were to adopt extravagant and 
Romanising practices, I should be bound to tolerate them. I have no 
reason to suppose that any custom is observed in any of our cathe- 
drals of which I should disapprove ; but I cannot be governed by their 
usages. Upon the whole, if you are not prepared to comply, simpLi* 
citer, and ex animo, with the requisition contained in my letter of the 
16th inst., I mu* call upon you to fulfil your offer of retiring from a 
charge which I deliberately think you could not in that case continue 
to hold without great injury to the Church. 

I remain, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 

F. S. — I am willing to allow a reasonable time for your oompliadce. 



/ 



Now I would beg you carefully to observe what / 

V V have said and what the Bishop has said. Judge for 

V yourselves, whether his version of what I said is fair ; 

and for this purpose I will place the two in parallel 

columns, opposite to each other. 

Ml/ proposed Rules. The Bishop's Answer, 

1. Whatever has been done by There must be many things 
A, B, or C, known tOy and per" done of which lam not cognizanU 
mitted hy^ the Bishop, that I am There may be many little things 
at liberty to adopt. not prohibited. 

But I only spoke of things known to and permitted 
by. 

2. Whatever has been done in There may have been things 
ritual or ceremony in the Bis hop's done which did not fall under toy 
presjgiicfi at S. Barnabas — that I eye — and from what has since 
am liberty to adopt. happened I think it likely. 

'^^ I spoke of things done hand fide in the presence of 
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th« BidhofK-^not behind his back^ or ooncealed from 
him. That would be an imputation of trickery which 
the whole tenor of this correspondence contradicts. 
By the expression ^' his presence/' was meant what 
^' DID full under his eye.'' To me these expressions 
are identical. 

d. Customs of the Cathedrals Not even the Diocesan Cathe* 

are known. Whatsoever is in dral will I admit, as a standard 

these customs^ I take to be the for ritual, because any Dean and 

common law of the Church, and Chapter may adopt Romanising 

I am at liberty to adopt them. practices* 

But I said what the Bishop altogether omits — ^he 
passes by and ignores the very essence of my whole 
criteria^ namely, that even if things should be fou nd, 
eith er now or hereafter , in cathedrals. ^^ not legitim ately 
deduced from the Book of Common Prayer^ or th e 
Canons o f the C hurch^'* then these things would n ot 
hold. I said, iwas ready to ahandon them. And this 
clause apj plied of course t o the other two rules, as well ^ 
as to the t hlrd^ > ?^ 

But it was vain; the thing must be done; I must be 
got rid of as an obnoxious Tractarian — a Romanizer — a 
denier of the royal supremacy^ What I really said is 
therefore perverted ; a sense is forced upon words which' 
they do not honestly bear ; and then without time for 
further reply or explanation, forthwith comes the final 
determination, and I am called upon, unless I can 
comply against my principles, ^* simpliciter and ea: 
animo" (a thing not possible if a man has a conscience), 
then I must withdraw at once. 

Of course the end could not be far oflF now. Pressed 
on all sides, principles ignored or set down as of no 
consequence, and virtually forbidden to be cited in rules 
of action ; forced from principles I fly to details, rules 
of detail. These rules^ perverted by an unfair int^ 
pretation, and no time given for further considen 
what could I do. I did think of you, my deag/y^m^ 
ioners — I did think of all your kindness to^' ^.^ i^ 
generous alms-giving, your patient beaiif;^'^u you, 
many things which I so often had str^^^ ^3 ^ 



either beyond or i^ni^t> ybur ffofnirer/biaa^ iand yioitf 
previous, habits'^ did think of the biauy affectionate 
hearts which would be utterly overwhelmed when suoh 
a separation as this should be finally aniiotaDc^) 
Moreoverj I did think of the poor, most especially did 
I think of them — I did think of the lost just returningji 
of the abandoned just recovered, of the ignorant juat 
learning, of the fallen just restored. I did think of all 
this. I feel perfectly sure that you will not for an 
instant accuse me of the contrary. But there was 
this great reflection, there was this great consideration 
in my mind, that were you to know of your pastor's 
flinching in the hour of trial, of any vacillation, time- 
serving, cowardice, self-seeking, when his Master's 
cause had to be served, as it appeared to me, by a 
sacrifice of self, at whatever risks, to preserve integrity 
and to keep the pledge, to bind strict honour and 
faithfulness on the fore-front of all that was done for 
Christ, — 'Were you to know of any violation of this, 
whatever respect you might have had for me would at 
one instant^ and deservedly, disappear. Moreover, 
there was this conviction in my own mind— 3/br myself 
— that were I now, thus pressed by him under whoscf 
jurisdiction I rightly was, and to whose generosity t 
had confided my resignation of all that was dear to me on 
earth ; — ^were I now (being thus pressed to decide for once 
and ever, simpliciternnd ex animo,) to go the very con- 
trary way to that which my conscience and my principles 
most imperatively urged me, — then all self-respect would 
be gone ; all delight and pleasure in my pastoral works 
would be gone ; the spirit of my life would be evapo* 
rated ; I should be a shell, a husk, an empty cask, a 
log upon the wide water, tossed to and fro by every 
Bishop, as he might come to rule in this variable church, 
to-day one, to-morrow another, and never the same. I 
Could see nothing solid, defined, certain, enduring — I 
could ^ee nothing brave, generous, noble, great ; and 
I could Hot yield myself to the littleness of contradict- 
ing to-day ^liat I advanced yesterday, when I knew 
that what I advanced yesterday was alone the truth. 
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It OTight have been pridei— it ifaiglit hate been obstinacy 
<u4.ifr might have been- pervetseness ; I know not (Gop 
knowet£) but after much prayer, and seeking after 
God, I could see, spite of all the miserable woes conse* 
^uent upon the act <A performance^ many more and 
deeper, and more destructive to my oWn soul, conse^ 
quent upon the denial of the act — ^nd so the final issue 
went. 

S. Bdrnabfe*, Pimlico, Dec. 4. ^ 
My Lord, 
On reviewing the correspondence which has been carried on b^* 
fween your Lordship and itiyself since July 1, I find that in my I'ettey 
to you, dated July 16, 1 wrote as follows:— » ' ■ 

** On the one hand, as I hope it will be clearly understood, that con- 
scientiously I cannot forego any of the principles which in this letter I 
set forth and advocate, and if I remain in the cure of souls, by those 
principles I must be permitted to abide — on the other band, as I con* 
sider myself morally and spiritually bound not to oppose your Lord- 
£^ip in those matters which, as a diocesan, you have a right and duty 
to regulate, I am ready to withdraw from a position in which the pos*- 
sibility of such. a contest might arise*" 

And again, in mj letter of October 30, 1 wrote as follows :-^ 

^' My conclusion is, in this difficulty, as it was in my previous letter 
of July 15, that I ought, if called upon, to resign my living* • • • 
I would then put it to your lordship in this way — if your lordship 
should be of continued opinion, seeing me and knowing me as now you 
do,- that I am guilty of unfaithfulness to ' the Church of England, and 
if your lordship will upon that signify your judgment as Bishop that it 
would b^ for the peace and better ordering of that portion of the 
Church which is under your episcopal charge that I should no longer 
serve in the living of S. Paul's, I will then the very next (lay send 
yofu my resignation." 

I have now to acknowledge the receipt of your lordship's letter, 
d$t^ November 27, in whidi y on say: — 

"JLTpon the whole, if you are not prepared to comply %%'mplieiteftxA 
ex^ animo with the requisition contained in my letter of the IStiiinst, 
I must call upon you to fulfil your offer of retiring from a charge 
which I deliberately think you could not in that case continue to hold 
without great injury' to the Church." ^ ' 

My Lord, seeing that I am unable conscientiously to place myself 
binder the former clause of this sentence — i, e.y to " comply ^iwpiicifer 
a^d ex animo with youi; requisition of tbe 16th inst," it follows that 
I jnust submit to the " call" made upon me in the la|;ter. . . 

But this ** call*' refers to an " offer " nmde by me in my letter of 
QAtoberSO. ' * 
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I conclude, therefore, that, in making this call upon me, you wish 
to express all that was involved or contained in that offer — ^namely, 
that you are of " continued opinion that I am guilty of unfaithfulness 
to the Church of England," and that you " thereupon signify your judg- 
ment as Bishop that it is for the peace and better ordering of that 
portion of the Church which is under your episcopal charge that I 
should no longer serve in the living of S. Paul's." 

To this judgment of my Bishop, deliberately given, and the call 
thereupon deliberately made, I consider it to be my duty to submit. 
fe Accordingly, I now redeem the pledge given in my letter of October 
30 ; and in answer to your call now made upon me, I hereby send 
you my resignation of the perpetual curacy of S. Paul's, Ejiightsbridge. 

The precise time when I shall cease to have further charge of the 
parish, and the future arrangements necessary for the performance of 
the various services of the Church, perhaps your Lordship will have 
the kindness to arrange with the churchwardens, whom I will desire 
to wait upon you as soon as possible for that purpose* 

In concluding this correspondence, as I feel that in all probability I 
may have made use of expressions, or brought forward arguments, 
which may have given offence to your Lordship personally, I desire 
for all such occasions of offence to express my sincere regret, and to 
assure your Lordship that they have been pur^y inadvertent. 

For any offence so inadvertent I hope I may safely ask your Lord- 
ship's charity and forgiveness, and remain 

Tour lordship's faithful servant, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 

The Lord Bishop of London. 



I am anxious that you should observe upon this, my 
final letter, that it is very carefully worded, and how 
much it involves. The order of proceeding in the pre- 
vious correspondence is first recited, viz., the offer, on 
my part, that if certain conditions on the Bishop s part 
are fulfilled, my resignation should follow. Those con- 
ditions on the Bishop's part are stated — 

1 • His " being of continued opinion that I am guilty 
of unfaithfulness to the English Church." 

2. His *^ thereupon signifying his judgment as Bishop 
that it is for the better ordering of the diocese under his 
charge, that I should no longer serve in the living of 
S. Paul's." 

Then the Bishop's '^call" upon me to fulfil the oflfer 
— that '^ call " of necessity involving the conditions of 
the offer. 

The Bishop, therefore, on his judgment as a Bishop, 
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does fulfil the conditions above stated, 1 and 2 ; conse- 
quently, in obedience to this judgment, the Resignation 
follows. 

And now there was but little more to do. The last 
letter on my part, transmitted to the Bishop on the 4th 
December, received its answer, in which the Bishop 
accepts my Resignation, on December 9th; but un- 
fortunately, though by its date written on December 
9th, it was brought to S. Barnabas by the Bishop's ser- 
vant on December 1 1th, about half-past 12 p.m. I was 
occupied, at the time it arrived, by necessary duties 
in the church, and consequently, though it arrived at 
half-past 12, I could not open it until half-past 1. I 
opened and read it aloud in the presence of one of the 
churchwardens; and when we came to page 18, we , 
found it suddenly and abruptly terminated without any I 
signature. Thus it w^as left, and I expected the Bishop 
to send me the remaining sheet some time in the course 
of the day, when he might find his mistake. But no- 
thing further came until about half-past 6 in the evening, 
when the Bishop's servant appeared with a short note 
to the following eflfect. 



Dear Sib, 
I presume that you have no objection to the publication of your 
letter of Dec. 4, together with mine of Dec. 9. [Sent Dec. 11.] I 
think it necessary for my own justification that mine should be pub- 
lished, and but fair that yours should appear with it. 

I am, dear Sir, your faithful servant, 

C. J. London. 



I immediately returned by the same messenger the 
following reply. 

Mt Lord, 
Your Lordship's letter arrived this morning imperfect. It termi- 
nated abruptly at the conclusion of p. 18, in the middle of a sentence, 
and without any signature. I presume that in the hurry of writing 
you omitted to insert in the envelope the last sheet, but the context 
sufficiently explained what it must have been; so that althqngbjn 
form I need the last sheet after p. 18, I am perfectly satisfied as to 
what it must be. 



3^ 
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I do not think that the publication of one or two letters will by any 
means be sufficient. It is my intention, for my own justification, to 
publish the whole of the correspondence. 

I am. My Lord, your lordship's faithful servant, 

W. J. E. Bennett. 



There was indeed, as you perceive, no help for me. 
At half-past 6 o'clock in the evening of December 11, 
c.'t'U. it was said, *'I presume you have no objection." The 
^^^ ^ next morning — the very next morning — to my utter 
\A/G>S5 consternation and dismay, ther e^ appeared in ^^ T he 
T imes'^ the Bishop's ver sion o f the whole correspond - 
^^^ • ^^ ence in ex parte extracts. Although I had expressly 
said, that I did not think the two letters by any means 
sufficient, still, there they were, and not only the letters, 
p- /38but a violent leading article of " The Times'' news- 
paper, commenting and criticising the two letters. It 
would appear almost impossible, that the Bishop had 
sent the letters to '* The Times'' before he sent them 
to me. He sent his last letter to me so hurriedly, that 
he left out the last sheet. It was delivered to me on 
December 1 V though written DecembeT 9. Where had 
they been these two davs r I t wouldlippear, and unless 
it shall be contradicted by some person worthy of credit, 
it must be held as a matter of belief, that the letter 
of the Bishop,— the expected letter, sent to me on D e- 
cember 1 1, had been m theliands of the editor of *^ T he 
Tfeifeg^ ^ p revious to'its being in my own hands ; so that 
a march was stolen upon me before 1 could possibly 
take any measures of reply or defence. The puhlicy 
that great court of appeal in episcopal matters — the 
public, were regaled with a violent attack upon me to 
suit the popular prejudices of " No Popery," while I was 
left stranded and helpless — in ignorance of all that had 
happened. And moreover — observe this: at half-past 
six in the evening preceding, a letter had come — '^ / 
presume you have no objection'' — ^when,alas! it was too 
late. 

But now I will give you the letter. 
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FtiHiain, Dec. 9. 
Bey. and beab Sib, 

I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th inst., in 
which you tender yopr resignation of the perpetual curacy of S. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge. That resignation, under the circumstances of the case, 
I think I am bound to accept; and in doing so I deem it right briefly 
to recapitulate those circumstances. 

During the last four years I have several times cautioned you on 
the subject of the excessive Ritualism whi^h you were inclinecl to 
practise, as approaching too nearly to that of the Church of EomQ. 
Writing to you on the 7th of January, 1847, on the subject of intoning 
the prayers, I said, " I really fear you are carrying things too far." 
This caution referred, as I afterwards explained it, not so much to any 
deviations from the Rubric as to <* certain peculiarities of manner 
which are not necessary to a correct observance of the Rubric, and 
which afford a handle to objectors." 

In February 1849 I received a letter from one of your parishion- 
ers, complaining of certain peculiarities in your mode of celebrating 
divine service. On the 10th of that month you waited upon me, ac- 
companied by your two churchwardens, and, in tlieir presence, deniejj 
most of the statements contained in that letter. Both you and they 
. assured me that you had made no change since the day of consecra- 
tion, and that the congregation at large were not dissatisfied* I told 
you that I did not approve of so much forni'J^ especially of the proces- 
sion with the elements, nor of the choristers receiving the communion^ ^ 
before the other communicants. In a letter which I wrote on the ^ ^r / 
16th of the same mouth to the gentleman who had made the com- ^"^^^ 
plaint .^bove mentioned, I gave. him an account of what had passed at ^'^^ ^ 
my interview with you and^thja churchwardens, and after stating ~f.^^^ 
that your mode of performing divine service, which was not disap- ^kaidU. 
proved of by the congregation in general; was, as far as I could re- 
collect, " in conformity with the practice followed in Cathedral 
Churches," I added : — 

" I am bo^jnd to acknowledge that I greatly question the expedi- 
ency of introducing that mode of celebrating divine service into our 
parochial Churches ; but if an incumbent thinks it right to do so, seeing 
that he has the Rubric in his favour, I doubt whether I have autho- 
rity to prohibit it ; although, if I were made aware of a general feeling 
of dissatisfaction in the congregation, I might interfere in the way of 
advice and remonstrance." 

No expression of any such-general feeling with respect to S. Paul's 
ever reached me. In a letter which 1 wrote to you on the 6th of 
March, 1849, were these words : — " I certainly understood at that 
time (of the consecration of S. Paul's) that the prayers were to be 
read, and not intoned." Since the consecration of S. Barnabas you 
have carried your Ritual innovations to such an extrem^hat I have 
found myself obliged to remonstrate with you more strongly and more 
particularly than I had done with reference to the services in S. Paul's. 
And this leads me to complain of an assertion made by you in you^ 



publiih^d letter to Lord John Russell, as being utterly unfounded, 
You say, in page 20 — 

" My views and principles in the regulation of the service — intend- 
ing to do, teach, and pursue my way, in the very way I am now pur- 
suing it — all this was known to the Bishop.'' 

This I emphatically deny. I knew, generally, your mode of cele- 

R (rd ^^l'^^^^^"^ divine service in St. Paurs^ and I had more than once signified 

^/ to you my disapproval of some features of it ; but I had no notion of 

*^ ^ // ^^^* y^^ intended to do in St. Barnabas' in the way of additional 

yotaluw novelties. As soon as I heard of them, within three weeks from the 

atS iak^ day of the consecration, I wrote to you in the following words : — 

l>oytty^/hs. te •pjjg accounts which have reached me of what is taking place at 

Servicsi. 8t. Barnabas*, leave me no choice but to interfere. You are aware 

of fuk/L II that some of the practices which you have at different times adopted 

flu k rl'^^ *^® mode of celebrating divine service in St. Paul's Church, ap- 

// P^ftred to me to approach too nearly to those of the Church of Rome, 

^^V ^ ^^^ *o ^0 contrary to the spirit and intention of the Rubric of our 

t(cyM ^ Church, if not to its expressed letter. I have more than once ex- 

(^ A. /2.Q pressed to you my fear, that you were exciting or encouraging in the 

' /3(j( members of your congregation, a taste for forms and observances, 

which would lead them to seek for its fuller gratification in the Church 

of Rome. That this has been the actual result, in some instances, 

there can be no doubt. Whether others have occurred, of persons 

retained in our communion, by the partial concessions made to a morbid 

appetite, may well be questioned. 

<< But I am informed, upon authority which I can hardly doubt, that 
in the services at St. Barnabas', you are introducing still further devia- 
tions from the ordinary forms oV our Church, and that practices are 
adopted and encouraged there, which have not yet found their way into 
St. Paul's, and which give just offence even to those who have hitherto 
gone with you in your observances." 

I then proceeded to specify the particular forms alluded to — viz., 

your posture, and that of your curates, in celebrating 4he holy Com- 

/ ^v munion; the not giving the cup into the hands of the communicants, 

y ,. and the putting the bread into their mouth^if instead of delivering it 

"^ 7^ into their hands ; the form of words used before the sermon, instead 

"* ^"^f of a collect and the Lord's Prayer, and the crossing of themselves by 

Ikak (tiii the clergy present. 

Lah l^&iiy In your answer to that letter, you attempted to justify the use, not 

QiA^i^ I ? ^^7 ^^ those forms, but also of any other which you might from time 

d^ [ ' to time adopt, from the supposed practice of the Church before the 

L, l"^! Reformation, except those which are in terms prohibited ; on the 

' *^ principle — that wheresoever no prohibition occurs, there the ancient 

usages of the Catholic Church were meant to prevail ;" and you said 

in conclusion :— < 

" On the one hand, I hope it will be clearly understood, that con- 
scientiously I cannot forego any of the principles which, in this letter, 
I set forth and advocate^ an4 if I remain in the cure of souls, by those 
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prineiples I most be permitted to abide i (m tlie other hand, as I con* 
fiider myself morally and spiritually bound not to oppose your Lordship 
in those matters, which as Diocesan, you have a right and a duty to 
regulate^ so I am ready to withdraw from a position in which the pos- 
sibility of such an event might arise. I, therefore, place myself in 
your Lordship's hands, as the right and lawful judge in this matter, and 
the Church's guardian." 

I received that letter at a time when I was too unwell to attend to 
any business of importance~~a fortnight before I went abroad for the 
recovery of my health. After my return home, I wrote to you at 
considerable length on the 16th of October, combating the reasons 
which you had advanced in defence of your practices, and stating, with 
respect to one of those practices : — 

" The great objection to the practice, and to many others is, that it 
offends the weaker brethren by reminding them of the abominations of 
Popery, and wearing the semblance of a return to them. Such scruples 
you yourself confess that it is necessary to consider, though in another 
passage of your letter you would set them aside as prejudices. You 
overlook the fact that while ' making concessions to the morbid appe- 
tites' of some, you are offending the scruples of others. But why is 
not a scruple, or even a prejudice, entitled to as much consideration as 
a * morbid appetite ?' 

" You tell me that you cannot conscientiously forego any of the 
principles set forth in your letter. My remonstrance to you was di- 
rected against certain practices — practices in behalf of which you offer 
no valid defence, and which you surely cannot consider of vital im- 
portance. If I restrain you from these practices—which I feel my- 
self bound to do as far as I can — I cannot think that your conscience 
will be seriously aggrieved, or that a sufficient casm will have arisen 
for your leaving the ministry, to which you have hitherto been so 
zealously devoted,^' 

In your answer to this letter, dated October 30, you say : — 

'^ I much Ipss feared the imputation of ' Bomish practices ' than I 
longed for an opportunity of winning back the souls of men to the 
ancient standards of faith, of devotion, and of sanctity, which I 
found the Catholic Church, both in the East and in the West, inva- 
riably teaching and professing, I could not pe?mit myself to ac- 
knowledge that the Church of England could be out off from such 
universal standards. I cannot see how it is that she can be separated 
and alone in any matter. What is universal must be true. What all 
ages have loved and venerated she ought not to be permitted to lose. 
Therefore, as I could best have opportunity (consistent with obedience 
to those points strictly forbidden or commanded by the local Church, 
to which obedience is due in its place), I have always made my 
teaching and ritual practices accord with such Catholic ideas. I feel 
very great confidence that whatever is Catholic (in the ecclesiastical 
sense) must be true ; what is merely local, not necebsarily so ; and 
certainly not so, unless made to be. conaistent with and in harmony 
with what is Catholic. 
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'< It remains for me to oongider whether J cim, updn jour. Iiordsli%>*8 
repeated request, set aside these principles, and with them, as they ap** 
pear to be combined, the practices to which your Lordship Objects. . 

" It grieves me more than I can say, because I foresee that i1) will 
probably end, sooner or later, in the loss of all that I have ever lived 
for and done in this parish — it grieves me to say that I am unable . to 
withdraw or to alter anything that I have said or done. The princit 
pies themselves, as above described, I feel that you would not ask me 
to abandon ; and I also feel that by not abandoning the principles, and 
yet abandoning the practices founded upon them, I should be a mere 
hypocrite in God's sight. There would be such a loss of consistency 
and steadfastness of purpose in the eyes of my parishioners, as would 
cause me deservedly to lose their confidence and support, and utterly 
destroy my usefulness in the pastoral office. On the other hand, I 
have very great reluctance to disturb the peace of the Church (if so it 
must be). I dread becoming the occasion of any legal prosecutions, or 
running the risk of ecclesiastical proceedings, and I think it my 
bounden duty to sacrifice all that belongs to myself rather than place 
your Lordship under the necessity of appealing to any such means for 
correcting what in your opinion is wrong. Therefore, my conclusion is 
in this difficulty, as it was in my previous letter of July 15, that I 
ought, if called upon, to resign my living, 

" I would, then, put it to your Lordship in this way — I would say, 
if your Lordship should be of continued opinion, seeing and knowing 
me as now you do, that I am guilty of unfaithfulness to the Church 
of England ; and if your Lordship will upon that signify your judg- 
ment as Bishop that it would be for the peace and better ordering of 
the Church which is under your episcopal charge, that I should no 
longer serve in this living of S. Paul's, I would then, the very next 
day, send you my formal resignation." 

To this letter, dated October 30, 1 replied on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, having been prevented by the business of my visitation from re- 
turning an earlier answer. 

Being still desirous of bringing you, if possible, to a right view of 
your duty to the Church, and of inducing you to obey rather than to 
retire^ I expressed myself as follows : — 

*' 1 cannot for a moment admit the soundness of these principleE> 
upon the strength of which you consider yourself to be justified in 
doing that which is contrary to the order of the Church of which you 
are a minister, to the spirit of all its rules and formularies, and to the 
judgment of your Bishop. 

" I am under the necessity of stating my decided opinion that a 
continuance of the practices against which I have in vain remonstrated, 
and of any others which are not sanctioned by the laws or customs of 
our Church, as well as of any peculiarities of dress or manner which 
are unusual in our Church, but are copied from that of Rome, is in- 
consistent with your duty as a minister of the English Church; and 
I now again call upon you to relim^uish them." 
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-' hi kua^et to this^ yott" Wrotfi mfe ^n ^he 23rd of "November a letter, 
in which ;fou abandon the principle against which I contended, and 
take entirely new ground. You say — 

" I would take the following rules as my guide in the present diffi- 
culties : — 

" 1. I have ascertained from Mr. Dodsworth, Mr. Richards, and 
Mr. Murray, all the points of ritual and ceremony which have been ix^ 
use in their churches for many years, known to and permitted by ypi?p 
Lordship. 

** It is my intention to adhere to any or all of these ritual and cere- 
ijfionial observances. 

'^ 2. Your Lordship will remember all that was done in ritual and 
ceremony in your own presence at the consecration of S. Barnabas'. 

" It is my intention to adhere to any or all of that ritual and cere- 
mony. 

" 3. I have collected together from various cathedrals of the Church 
of England the forms of ritual observance practised in them. 

" It is my intention to adhere to or to adopt any or all such points 
as I may find authorised therein. 

" Whatsoever is not found or authorised by either one of the above 
rules, and whatsoever is not found or cannot be legitimately deduced 
from the Book of Common Prayer or the canons of our Church, it is 
my intention, in obedience to your Lordship's episcopal requisition, to 
abandon." 

In reply to this letter, wherein you clearly give up the principle 
insisted upon in former letters, I wrote on the 27th of November as 
follows : — 

*' 1 cannot for a moment admit that any one of the criteria which 
you propose is binding upon me. 

*' 1. Supposing even that I had not objected (which, however, I 
have done in the strongest manner) to some practices in the Churches 
to which you allude, there must be many things done there which I 
cannot be cognizant of, and there may be many little things not pro- 
hibited by me, the aggregate of which would be very offensive and 
objectionable. Your plan, it seems^ will be to pick out from various 
churches everything unusual, and to combine them into a complete 
system in your own. 

" 2. There was n^ore form and display at the consecration of 
S. Barnabas' than I liked ; but I saw nothing decidedly contrary to 
the Rubric — certainly none of those forms which I have since heard 
of as being observed by you, and to which I have objected. It was 
not likely that I should take that opportunity of stating my objections 
to minor points ; but I spoke very plainly in my sermon of the danger 
of excess, and in less than one month from that time I wrote to you a 
strong letter of remonstrance. There may have been many things 
done at the consecration which did not fall under my eye; and, from 
what has since happened I think it likely that such was the case. 
But, even if it were not, I cannot consent to be baund to tolerate now ' 
what I did not take that opportunity of censuring. 
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*' 3. EYen were I to admit thai the dioceflan catb^drtl was to lie a 

rule and standard for all the l^arochial Churches in the dioqese, it ia 

clear that I could not consent to extend this privilege to all other 

Cathedrals ; for if that were done, then, if any one Dean and Chapter 

A^r were to adopt extravagant and Romanising practices, I should be 

•^^ bound to tolerate them. 

'' I have no reason to suppose that there is any custom obserired in 
any of our Cathedrals of wluch I should disapprove, but I cannot be 
bound by their usages. 

" Upon the wholi^ if yon are not prepared to comply, simpliciter 
and ex animoy with the requisition contained in my letter of the 16th 
inst., I must call upon you to fulfil your offer of retiring from a charge 
which I deliberately think you could not in that case continue to hold 
without great injury to the Church." 

In your recently-published letter to Lord John Russell, you declare 
that what your intention and mind was at the time of the consecration 
of S. Barnabas', " in ceremonies and rituals, that it shall be now^ 
please Grod, for ever the same, unchanged, unchangeable." It is an 
. p unavoidable inference from this solemn declaration, that the noveltie s 
\)/kaJ: 5 of which I complained, and which I called upon you to lay aside, will 
not be given up, although I have forbidden them as being contrary 
to the Church's (»:der and intention. This leaves me no choice as to 
the course to be pursued. It is impossible for me not to think that 
" the peace and good order of the Church which is under my Episcopal 
charge" would be seriously interrupted, and occasion of triumph given 
to the Church's enemies, if you were to continue in your jHresent 
post, deliberately and avowedly disobeying the admonitions of your 
Bishop, and setting up your own ju(^ment of the Church's inten- 
tion in opposition to his. The evils necessarily resulting from such a 
state of things would greatly outweigh the good which might be 
derived from your zeal, ability, and devotedness, supposing the in- 
novatiosB complamed of to have no oonnectioxn with the erroneous 
opinions in certain points of doctrine which they are commonly sup* 
posed to express or indicate. 

It is with very great pain, but with no hesitation as to the necessity 
which binds me to this conclusion, that I now signify my acceptance 
of your renewed offer to resign the incumbency of 8. Fiaul^, and witk 
it, the chapel of S. Barnabas. 

Praying that the Divine Bead of the Church may guide you to a 
right judgment in the things which concern its peace, 

1 remain, rev. and -dear Sir, your faithful servant in Christ, 

C. J. London. 



I have still one more disagreeable duty to perform. All 
indeed has been disagreeable^ all has been painful above 
measure ; but still, painful as it has been, I trust you 
will have seen that it has beeu necessary^ in my vindi- 



oation from charges affecting my whole character a» 
your parish priest. What is necessary must be encoun- 
tered, at whatever cost. This one more duty, then^ I 
have to do, and so conclude. It is this : To comment 
on the Bishop's ex parte statement, published on the 
11th of December^ in the columns of " The Times' 
newspaper* 

What is meant by an ^^ ex parte statement" ? A 
one-sided view of a transaction — a thing dressed up by 
one of two parties involved in a controversy, without 
knowledge of the other, to make it look all his own 
way, — ^not giving the adversary an opportunity of saying 
a word, and so taking him by surprise, — refusing to 
allow the other side to bring forward his view of the 
case in parallel time, thus violating the old proverb 
which is in every man's mouth on such an occasion^ 
^^Audi alteram partem.'' 

But, how is it so in this case ? Thus : The Bishop 
has extracted from a correspo ndence which runs th rough 
many pages, certain portions here~a n d there> which 
seem^BotQ suit his own purpose, leaving out sdl tho se 
which would' have made against him . He has com** 
mented upon these selected passages freely, to meet his 
own case; he has pronounced judgment against an 
accused without giving him an opportunity to say a 
word in di spute of hlT information, or to put in a plea i n 
derogati on of his justice. This is what I mean, when 
rcSn the Bishop's last letter, which you have just read, 
"^0? parte.'' Your own justice would say, "No 
accused ought to be condemned until he is heard." 

You have just read the letter to which I allude. As 
I go oh in my comment upon it, perhaps you will be 
good enough to refer to that letter, in order to see that 
I accurately quote it as I proceed. 

The first paragraph of the letter refers to the pre- 
vious correspondence of January 1647* To understand 
this, you will have the kindness to refer to what I have 
said at p. 30, at which place I have given you the full 
correspondence there alluded to. 

The second paragraph refers to February 1840» To 
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understand this, you will refer to p, 36. There I have 
given the full correspondence alluded to. 

The third paragraph, beginning, '^No expressitm of 
any stick general feeling j' is sufficient in itself to con- 
demn the accusation* There was, as here acknowledged 
by the Bishop, no complaint of the congregation, no 
dissatisfaction. And seeing that, by his own showing, 
I had the Rubric in my favour, the question was ended, 
why rake it up now ? 

But now comes new matter, in a reference made by 
the Bishop to my letter to Lord John Russell. 
r I hardly know what a letter to Lord John Russell 
had, strictly speaking, to do with my correspondence 
with the Bishop, nor do I see how my ritual practices 
at S. Barnabas could be more or less wrong, as a matter 
of episcopal observation, because I had defended myself 
against an injustice in another quarter, and with a dif- 
^rent view. • The thing had to be judged in itself, 
and not by implication from another set of writings, 
which were not before the Court; Nevertheless, the 
Bishop thought it might serve his purpose, and so 
let it be. 

The Bishop says : — 

And this leads me to complain of an assertion made by you in youi' 
published letter to Lord John Russell, as being utterly unfounded. 
You say, in page 20 : 

" My views and principles in the regulation of the service — ^in- 
tending to do, teach, and pursue my way, in the very way I am now 
pursuing it — all this was known to the Bishop." 

This I emphatically deny. 

Now the Bishop could not well deny that he knew 
my views and principles in regard to the chanting of 
tlie services. That could not be, for he had already 
acknowledged it as existing at S. Paul's, and acknow- 
ledged it to be according to the Rubric. Nay, he had 
himself seen the choir and chancel of S. Barnabas, 
had given his assent to that method of performing the 
services, and bad, moreover, in proof of his assent, 
taken part therein at the consecration of the church. 
N^ithjsr cQuld he well deny the principles and views 
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concerning tbe Holy Communion, and the priest stand- 
ing at the midst of the altar, for it was known to him 
five years since, when a discussion took place on this 
very point, and mentioned in my letter, (see p. 78.) 
Neither could he well deny our custom of offering 
the oblations of the people on the altar, and the priest 
kneeling at the m idst of it, with his back to the people ; 
Tor~he had been asked by me so to do at the consecration 
of the church, and he was kind enough to do it himsel f, y^. 3^5" 
following the custom of Westminster Abbey at the con- 
secration of the Bishops. Neither could he well deny 
the use of flowers on the altar ; for, this I asked him 
to have the goodness to permit, being a well-known 
custom at S. Paul's, and specially permitted to Mr. 
Dodsworth. (See Letter of Mr. Dodsworth, December 
12th, 1850, p. 21.) Neither could he deny the use of 
lights on the altar, the only question being as to the 
time of lighting them ; nor would he object to making 
due reverence on entering or leaving the chancel, for he 
himself had quoted authority for it from the Canons ; 
nor would he object to the use of the Cross, for he had 
seen and consecrated it himself with all the other holy 
things upon the altan 

But not to weary you with these details. Look at 
the whole spirit and tone of the newly-consecrated 
church — the chancel, the choir, the stone altar on 
many steps ascending, the aumbry, piscina, rood screen, 
with its cross, and all the ornamental works, inscriptions, 
emblematic devices, diapering, emblazoning. Surely all 
these things held a language not to be mistaken : they be- 
trayed, I should have imagined, principles and views suf- 
ficiently plain — alas! too plain. The mob, on the 10th 
and 17th of November, sufficiently understood them: 
they knew, alas ! too well what the rood screen repre- 
sented, and the chancel screen, cutting off the people 
from the ministering servants of the sanctuary within, 
and the altar, and the lights ; they understood that the 
place was meant for the services, and did not object to 
the services as only suiting the place, but to the place 

K 
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and services all together. Some few insignificant details 
might not perhaps have been known to the Bishop, but 
the spirit and principle of what was to be done was 
known to him by what he saw. It is very well to iall 

"?*- things "novelties" and "innovations," to say they are 
" popish" or " superstitious;" but let us remember that 
the Bishop himself once told us not to mind such words« 
In the Charge of 1842, he said, "that when we were 
doing nothing more than making a return to ^ the 
anciently estcAlished order ^ the Chwrch^ we ought 

^not to be called ^popish or superstitious.'"* There* 
fore, we prefer the soft words of 1S42, to the hard 
words of 1850, and are content. We are not going to 
deal with the techracal minutiae of an attorney-at-law, 
but with the spirit and life of what we say — not the 
^^ letter, which killeth, but the spirit, which giveth life." 
The Bishop had read my letters on the Choral Service, 
which were sent to hira in 1847. He had read my 
letters in 1849. He had read my letters concerning 
" Prayers for the Dead," which terminated only in the 
commencement of the last year (I8fi0). He could not 
then, taking all together, have been ignorant of my 
views and principles, nay, even of my doctrines. Had 
I concealed them ? Were they not sufficiently plain ? 
So plain, that I had never been, from 1843 to 1850, 
without continual complaint fiiom every kind of igno- 
rance which London produces. Oh! surely, with all 
this, it was hardly fair to say that he knew not my 
principles and views. I would ask Lord John Russell 
himself to judge. Justly as he repudiates the mam-^ 
merles of superstition, and indignantly as he rebukes 
the THutterings of liturgies^ still, even if he were to 
come into S. Barnabas' Church out of S. Paul's, he 
would, I fearlessly believe, pronounce without a doubt 
—he would see, if not understand — would not deny, 
although he might not admire, the views and prin- 
ciples of those who had built and prepared such a 
Qiurch in such a manner. 

* Bishop of London's Charge, 1842, p. 31. 
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But, again : after quoting a passage from his own letter 
of July Istj the Bishop goes on to make this comment :-— 

'* I then proceeded to specify tbe particular forms tdluded to, viz.^ 
your posture, and that of jour curates, in celiebrating the holy oator 
munion; the not giving the cup into the hands of the communieants^ 
and the putting the bread into their mouths instead of delivering it 
into their hands; the form of words used before the sermon instead of 
a collect and the Lord's Prayer, and liie crossing of themselves by the 
Clergy present. 

'Mn your answer to that letter you attempted to justify the use, not 
only of those forms, but also of any other which you might from time 
to time adopt from the supposed practice of the Church before the 
Reformation, except ^ose whioh are in terms prohibited; on the 
' principle — that wheresoever no prohibition occurs — there the ancient 
usages of the Catholic Church were meant to prevail." 

Now, without forgetting the respect due to the 
Bishop in his high and responsible office, not forgetting 
the high claims which he has upon us all for many acts 
of kindness and forbearance in general, yet I would 
humbly suggest that nothing could be more unfair and 
ungenerous than this statement, as here it nakedly 
appears. The various points of objection, stated in 
order, were discussed in my letters ; I gave reasons for 
the several practices, and stated authorities and prece- 
dents in their defence; but here all that I said con* 
cerning the subject is passed over and quietly ignored. 
It is only said in an offhand manner that I attempt^ 
to justify them. My reply is that I did justify them. 
But the Bishop kept out of sight what was my jus- 
tification, and only tells the Editor of " The Times^ 
that I attempted so to do. Why this is the very question 
at issue. Who is to judge whether it is an attempt, 
or a successful proof, unless the justification is set 
before them? That is exactly what is described 
under the phrase " ex-parte!^ Moreover, look at this^ ^ 
point : among the observances cited, in which I «ould ys 
not be justified, and in which I am held up by the 
Bishop to the Editor of " The Times " as punisfaable, 
it is stated, '^ the not giving the cup into the ha^adss 
of the communicants, and the putting the bread viA^ 
their mouths." Now any one reading this in " Tbe 
Times'' of December 11th would imagine, first, that 
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it had been a general practice throughout the whole 
congregation — that all who communicated in the two 
churches communicated in this manner. Whether thei 
Bishop meant to infer this I know not ; at any rate, 
by referring to my letter of July 1 5th, he would see 
that such was not the case; on the contrary, that 
it had happened under peculiar circumstances to six 
persons at the utmost. And, secondly, he would 
imagine that this practice had continued, and was st ill 
in use up to that very period at which t he Bi shop wrote ; 
whereas, what was the fact ? The fact was, and tlie 

TBishop h ad my letter of July 15th by him, which stated 
it, that fr om the moment he (the JLSish op) bad noticed 
it, on July Isl, the pr actice^ h ad been s t opped. See my 
letter (p . 84). 

Now what I think I may justly complain of is this, 
^ that the Bishop does not acknowledge that it had so 
^ y. ceased. He rather writes as if he meant the Editor of 
" The Times " to infer that it was an objectionable 
Roman practice which I still perseveringly maintained, 
for it is there set down^^agaong other p oints which I 
was attemptTngtb justify, an? to cont inue. Why — eve ry 
oHe who read that let t er did, as I soonTtataliy tound, so 
Believe it. How could they do otherwise ? A charg e 

Ts broughtagainst me in December, which the Bisho p 
knew was no c harge then^ seeing that t h e subject of it 
was abandoned in July. O f course this was inadvertent^ 
but it will give you a test to judge of the fairness of the 
whole proceeding. 
Further on the Bishop says : 

Being still desirous of bringing you, if possible, to a right view of 
your duty to the Church, and of inducing you to obey rather than to 
retire, I expressed myself as follows : 

Now, with all due submission, this is just no more or 
less than what is commonly called " assuming the 
question." Dutj^ to the Church is the only poin t at 
i ssue. There could be no manner of doubt but that 
the Bishop had his view of duty to the Church, and I 
}.^^non my part had mj/ view. The unfortunate thing was 
^ "^hat we differed in these views, and now tlie Bishop 
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assumes the point that his view was of necessity the 
right one, and mine of necessity the wrong one. Of 
course if his view were the right one, his duty was not 
only to be desirous of bringing me to it, but of enforcing 
it. How enforcing it ? Not by his ipse dixit^ but by 
the Canons and laws of the Church. But the Bishop 
only depends on his own private judgment in the 
matter. The law to hi m is what he thinks i^ the law > 
H e desires to make'tEe'Ohurch what he thinks is the ;^^ 
Church, and ttien he calls upon me to obey i t. Now 
there is undoubtedly canonical obedience due to the 
Bishop, and the priest is sworn to maintain it, but there 
is canonical obedience due to the Church, which i& over 
the Bishop, and the Bishop is sworn to maintain it 
on his part also. And observe the word, Canonicalj 
i. e. according to the Canons^ not according to the 
private judgment of the Bishop. When the Canons, 
or their interpretation, come into dispute, then " Ejus 
est interpretari cujus est eondere." It is only his p ri- 
vilege and right to i nterpret the law who makes ^^e 
law^notj iis whose duty is to admi nster the law. Th e 
inter pretation of the law is manlFestly equivalent t o 
TheJawjtSfiE If there be doubts — if there be points 
of dispute — then these points of dispute must be referred 
back to precedents, authorities, and rulings of the law 
established and known in the courts, and surely not to 
be judged by the private taste, wishes, or habits^ ot a n 
i ndividual Bishop. But of this 1 shall have to speak 
more at large in the Third Part of this Letter. 

Again, the Bishop observes upon the fact of my 
sending three rules or criteria of action by which I 
proposed that my ceremonial observances should be 
guided. He says thus — 

In answer to this, you wrote me on the 23d of November, a letter, 
in which you abandon the principle against which I contended, and 
take entirely new ground. 

And again — 

In reply to this letter, wherein you clearly gave up the principle 
insisted upon in your former letters. 
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Now let us examine into this. Do I abandon anjr 

principle ? Do I take up new ground ? I do not see 

, that I do. The principle mentioned in the earlier part 

/>. ot, of the correspondence was — the propriety of adhering 

i^^ to the old Catholic rites and usages of the Church prior 

^/' to the Reformation, provided they were not locally for- 

// 2^. bidden by any law, or rubric, or Canon since the 

Reformation. I sincerely believe that to be the spirit 

of the English Church, as the necessary link by whicli 

it is tied to ancient times — for if th e English Churc h is 

altogeth er new sinc e jhg ReformatTo n, then it is no t a 

part^TtheJUa^hoirc ChurcE^/^^^^^^^ ^^^ prayers and 
creeds we call iFT^ut if it be part of the Catholic 
Church, then Catholic things are hers, and she goes on 
from ancient times bound by the great notes of the 
Church — universalit y, antiqujty^ajid_consgnt. 

For all this 1 would only refer to my letter to the 
Bishop, (page 82), and to Bishop Fleetwood's testimony, 
which the Bishop himself quotes, (see page 10). Such 
was the principle — the principle of common sense, that a 
thing left undefined when persons are defining, is not 
considered necessary to be defined, a thing not for- 
bidden when men are in the act of forbidding is con- 
sidered not necessary to be forbidden, the principle of 
law that when a law is being made against certain 
crimes, and some one act is omitted in that law, its 
omission causes it not to be a crime, but an act per- 
^ missible — a principle of common, every-day observance; 
as when we specially set to work, to repair, or cleanse, 
or alter a house — if we purposely omit to cleanse, repair, 
or alter one part of it, it is a signification that that 
part of it needs no such repairing, cleansing, or 
altering. 

Such was the principle ? How]d o I give up the prin- 
ciple, when I mention r ules ofltction for carrying the m 
into eifect ? Action is the embodying of principle. There 
Is in the criteria I have given, nothing more than an 
imparting of practice to a theory. It is not new ground 
—but the same ground, before theoretically surveyed, 
now practically ploughed, furrowed, and sown. My 
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criteria agree with the principles. The Bishop had said 
before, (see letter, p. 89) that he did not remonstrate 
against my principles, but against my practices. He 
did not care for the one, he did for the other. Well, 
what conld I do to meet him ? He pressed me away 
from principles, as matter of internal conscience of no 
importance. He forcibly dragged me on to speak of 
practices, and when I do so, he cries — " Ah ! now you 
have changed your ground." But I am not afraid. Try 
the criteria by the principles. Try them one by one ; 
you will see that thev perfectly and harmoniously agree, 
and are identicaL 

Yet once more. The Bishop goes on, and comments 
thus : 

In your recently published letter to Lord John Russell, you 
declare that what your intention and mind was at the time of the 
conseeration of S. Barnabas, *' in ceremonies and rituals, that it shall 
be now, please God, and for ever the same, unchanged, unchangeable." 
It is an unavoidable inference from this solemn declaration, that the 
novelties of which I complained, and which I oalled upon you to lay 
aade, will not be given up| although I have forbidden them as being 
contrary to the. Church's order and intention. This leaves me no 
choice as to the course to be pursued. 

I am sorry to have noticed what appears to me a 
great inaccuracy in this quotation. I feel sure, that if 
the Bishop had read carefully what I really did say, 
he could not thus have misrepresented it. But it is im- y^ 
possible for me to remain under the imputation of having 
said a thing which I positively did not say. Examine 
the original — you will see what my words really were 
in the Letter to Lord John Russell. They were these : 

"The Bishop knows that I never can go back in 
the things I have said and done; that I can never, 
from any fear of man, change or recede from that 
which has been begun as a principle. I have told 
him that I cannot. That which he saw and knew 
then — [at the consecration of S. Barnabas' Church] — ^ 
that which he saw and blessed then — that which he 
knew to be my intention and my mind then in cere-, 
monial and ritual — that shall it be now, please GoD^ 
and for ever, unchanged and unchangeable." 

\ Tlty ivotiO --if U. KsicLUA Jta/t uJyy^ct,ce^ /wee Jutdl // • 



Is it usual iu argument to put the part for the whole, . 
and thus assume, as said true of the whole, that which 
is said of the part ? If so, the Bishop is right. But 
observe whether I have said in my letter, anything like 
what is said for me, by the Bishop. My words were, 
^ *' that which he saw and knew, that which he saw and 
P'^l' blessed,'' all which the Bishop omits. Of course this 
/ //L ^^^^^y ^^^ consecrated church — our ritual th^ ob- 
1^' ^* served — our holy things then made holy— that which 
L |!LO.he knew to be my mind and intention* Surely this 
/ is very diflferent from that which was my mind and 
intention, unknown to him. This is again the minute 
teasing technicality of " the letter that killeth," instead 
of " the spirit which giveth life." The meaning of the 
^ '^^ sentence is open and manifest. What the Bishop, by his 
blessing, consecrated — ^what the Bishop saw by the 
things around him to be my spirit and intention ; the 
Choir, Chancel, Altar, aspect of the whole Church — 
that, shall never Ije changed, turned away, deserted, or 
abandoned. Suppose there were any " novelties," sub^ 
sequently introduced — does the fact of my saying that 
what was done at the Consecration being unchangeable, 
involve the consequence that they should be unchange- 
able ? Suppose I had introduced the burnin g of incense 
at the Blessed^ac rament^ since the Consecration — doe s 
the fact of my pledjging myself not to alter or aband on 
what was don e and known to t he Bishop at the Conse^ 
cration^iiiwo^ve me in the necessity^Tliot^g vl^ up 
the burn ing ^f incense, tharwas^introduced since l£e 
Con secration. l^Sy'one of lEesHaltowest power of rea- 
soning, can see how utterly unfair this quotation is — 
how utterly untrue the comparison. And yet, it is on 
this very argument — ^it is on the inference deduced from, 
th ese prin ciples, that"T:he BishopTrestsTiis defermirTation 
of €jecting~m e (for that it is, ihough mdifectly) — fo Fde-- 
\ priving me^Tmy Cure of So uls, and sayi ng^ ^'1 call upo n 
^ ^ you to resign, accordmg t o your promised Does it not 
all mark the same haste that'marked the sending of a 
letter to me dated December 9, on December 11? Does 
it not mark the same anxious speed that sent me a most- 
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, important*— to me, perhstps the most important letter / 
that I shall ever receive in my whole life, without the / ^^^ 
signature of the writer ? In other words, does it not all ^ 
bear the mark and sign too plain to be mistaken ? — '^ I 
will hear no reason, I will give heed to no argument. 
Romanism must be ejected from the Church. You are / / /^ 
a Romanizerj — therefore, no matter how justly or un-*-/ 
justly, rightly or wrongly, depart you must." 

On the whole, what I have to complain of throughout 
the correspondence is embraced in these five things, — * 

1 . As I just observed, the great haste, and I may 
say importunity, with which an event so important in 
its issue was hurried forward* 

2. The ungenerous way in which advantage was 
taken of representing to the world a one-sided version 
of what had been said and done. 

3. The ung enerous way in which the time wa s 
selected of forcing me to an issue, namely, the time /V/0 
of vio lence undeF mbb~Iarw^ 

4. The continued imputation of motives, such as 
Romanizing, "copying Rome,'* adopting a practice 
"because it is Roman,". and the like. 

5. The violation of my whole intention in the Cor- 
respondence, which was meant to be private and confi- 
dential, as between a priest and his Bishop. 

This last source of complaint is indeed the greatest, 
for without that the rest could not have followed. Refer 
to the Bishop's letter to me, dated January 18th, 1847, 
the first correspondence which passed between us on a 
controverted point. You will there see (p. 34) that the 
Bishop uses these words: " With respect to your pro- 
posal of printing the correspondence which has taken 
place, and which on my part has been strictly private, 
I think it, on more than one account, objectionable. 
The private communications of a Bishop with his 
clergy ought not to he handed about amongst their 
people''^ 

If I had thought of publication, I should have guarded 



* Upon this, see my obseryations at p, 35. 
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myself more carefully in many things that I had said. 
I afaould not have set forth to the whole world what I 
there had said in confidence. My idea was that the 
Bishop would privately notify to me how I could no 
longer justly remain where I was, or serve under his 

% episcopate, and so I might have sought some quiet way 
. ^ of retiring. It never entered into my mind that all 
p. ItO.^ would have been thus at a moment's notice plunged 

/ into the columns of ^^ The Times ^' with a leading article 

q^ attached to it. 

These are my grounds of complaint. Whether they 
are just or not, whether they will bear me out entirely, 
I cannot tell. I shall say nothing further on this head, 
only, should it ever be my lot again to be placed under 
episcopal superintendence, I shall be more wary in the 
manner of my correspondence. 



PART IIL 

AFSWBR TO OBJlCTIOlSra. 

And now at length this disagreeable task is ended. 
Thankful I am that it is. Oh that I had never thus 
been brought into a position so utterly hateful and 
distressing, as to be the cause, however inadvertent, still 
to be the cause of so much dissension and bitterness of 
spirit, and clamour, and evil-speaking, when both my 
office and inclination would have led me to speak nought 
but words of peace. But it was not of my seeking. 
It seems to have come by a special Providence of God, 
working out something for His own most gracious ends 
— chastisement for me, discipline for the church. And 
in me, the termination of this unhappy controversy was 
not the ebullition of a moment, it was not the offspring of 
any sudden heat of enthusiasm, uncalculated, unthought 
of. It was not the mere following of a self-will, which 
had no ground of preparation, and desired to brook no 
control ; but, as I have striven to show you, the stern 
necessity of a position into which I had been slowly 
but surely driven from year to year, not of my own 
contrivance, but coming from God, in the direction 
of events around and within. There was a principle of 
pastoral guidance, as I have striven to show you, firmly 
built up in me by the very teaching, which both as a 
duty and a pleasure it was my part to embrace — I 
mean that of the Bishop of our diocese. Once having ^ 
received this teaching, and schemed out my course of / 
pastoral duty thereupon, that he should turn his back 
upon himself in after years, and either modify, com- 
promise, or deny that which he had set me upon the ^ 
road under his auspices to begin ; was not to be laid to ^ 
my charge as a fault, who remained steadfast unto the 
the end ; but one would have thought, rather to his 
charge who took the changing gale of the popular wil 
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for his guidance, rather than the Rock of Ages, which 
alone is the type of the church whose children we are. 
Even the Heathen poet knew well, and beautifully 
spoke of steadfastness of purpose, as one of man s great 
marks of duty, and of the plastic variedness of him who 
either fears or courts " the people " as his guide. 

" Justum et tenacem propositi viruin. 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis tjranni 
Mente qoatit Bolidi." 

And our own Poet too — how beautifully he puts into 
the mouth of Coriolanus the littleness of him who fol- 
lows two purposes, the one barring the other, and that 
for the sake of the " multitudinous tongue.'* 

" This double worship I 
Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insult without all reason, where gentry, title, wisdom 
Cannot conclude, but by the yea and no 
Of general ignorance. It must omit 
Real necessities, and give way the while 
To unstable slightness — purpose so barr'd, it follows 
Nothing is done to purpose. Therefore beseech you, 
You that will be less fearful than discreet ; 
That love the fundamental part of state 
More than you doubt the change of *t — ^that prefer 

A noble life before a long 

At once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue — let them not lick 
The sweet which is their poison. Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity, which should become it ; 
Not having the power to do the good it would 
For the ill which doth control it." 

This is all now that I could ask you to remember in 
my defence. This is all that I care for in your apprecia- 
tion of my conduct as a beginning : not to set it down 
to haste, to spleen, to anger, to personal vexation or 
impetuosity, but to a well-arranged determination to 
w;ork out the system I was pursuing to its legitimate 
end, whatever way it should please God to direct it» 
I might have been, indeed, " less fearful than discreet," 
but I " loved the fundamental part of state," more than 
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I " doubted the change of it" This you will amply see 
by reference to the correspondence throughout. You 
will see that I constantly looked to this end : that I was 
aware some such end must, sooner or later, come. See 
how I considered and weighed it in my Letters to the 
Bishop at pp. 53 and 81 ; how I always foresaw that my 
holding the Catholic faith, and keeping Catholic practice, A^br^^^i 
must inevitably lead me either to retire from my present ^^^^^^ 
charge, or to disobey my Bishop. It seemed, even then,A^'^^'^ ^ 
almost necessary for a Priest such as myself, who held ^^fV^' 
a doctrine on so important a subject as Prayer for t^®^^^^9 
Dead, in opposition to his Bishop, to cease from minis- /JZ^^ 
tering in the same Diocese. The thought, as you therey^^^j^ 
see, was deliberately entertained : and, perhaps, vo^fn^^-ajk- 
now looking back, it had been better if that thought ^^^'•^^^- 
had been carried into action then ; but I was willing ^^ 
to bear all for the sake of the flock, specially the poor ; 
(see p. 54) and to do all things, rather than seem to 
abandon a position for my own ease, in which. there 
seemed work for me to do. So that all this misery, 
dissension, newspaper writing, conjecturing, brawling 
in the Church, blasphemy of the multitude ; nay, as I 
understand, much even domestic discord — some in the 
same household taking one side, some another — all this 
might have been avoided, if I had quietly, as I then de- 
sired, resigned my post. But it was not God s will. I 
went on — but kept my way, still steadfast as I thought, 
basing my teaching on the divines of the seventeenth 
century j^faithful Bishops and Pastors, learned Doctors, 
some confessors, one a martyr : and from them looking 
further on into the primitive Fathers, and gathering as I 
could, the spirit of their holy lives and labours. It was, 
at least, the product of a good intention. It was founded 
on a principle and tended towards an end. 

But the majority of the world will say, we do not un- 
derstand this. We look upon it as a great mistake thus 
to agitate the minds of men with controversies about 
these forms and ceremonies. You have been content to 
abandon the serious and all-important good works of 
your Christian ministry for the sake of an empty contest 

au ^ss^k.tCiA! of r^/^. 
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about a shadow. We are told that jowr Diocesan 
has the right as such to regulate die ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Churches in his diocese. We see in 
you a priest holding cure of souls under such diocesan 
voluntarily, and, with a determination, disobeying him 
who is set over you in the Lord ; and we cannot see 
what principle is involved in such an act, but one which 
must end finally in the destruction of the whole Ohurcfa. 
We cannot see what principle is involved in it, but 
one utterly subversive of order, and tending in itsprac^ 
tical result to ungodliness and infidelity. 

Yes, I have a hundred letters now lying on my table 
speaking in this strain ; some from clergy, some from 
laity, some from those I know not, some from those 
nearest and dearest to me, wondering where my real 
love for the Churdi could have been, if thus for a mere 
trifle I so readily abandoned all that God had given me 
to do. 

Into these topics of objection I now propose to enter, 
desiring to show you how none of them are true, and 
how they contain a mere superficial view of the ques- 
tion, which will change, immediately that we see a little 
deeper into their real bearing. 



THE FIRST OBJECTION. 

Externals not needed. 

First, then, it is said, all this is a mere question of 
form — a mere question of ceremonial — utterly worthless 
to one who knows it to be his duty to worship God " in 
spirit and in truth." 

I am aware that the Bishop of London has endea- 
voured to make it appear in this light. He has endea^ 
voured virtually to throw the blame of my separation 
from you, my parishioners, on a ground of ceremonial. 
But you will remember, I hope, for my justification, that 
in my proposal to him to resign the living of S. Paul's, 
I certainly said, that there were two conditions — ^two 
distinct conditions, not one combined with the other, but 
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two distinct conditionfi — ^upon which my aSer of resign 
nation was to be fulfilled. 

I. He was to say that he was *^ of opndan that 
I was guilty of unfaithfulness to the English Church^'' 
that unfaithfulness being gathered from the principles 
of duty in doctrine and in practice, set forth in my letter 
of July 15th (see p. 92); and that being so, he was 
to pronounce thereupon his judgment as Bishop to 
that effect. 

II. He was in the same manner to say that my 
resignation w^ould be, in his opinion, for the peace and 
better ordering of his diocese. 

Of course, when an offer is made upon an hypothesis, 
and the offer accepted — ^the hypothesis is allowed. The 
Bishop has therefore ^^ pronounced me, in his judgment 
as a Bishop, g^Hty of unfaithfulness to the English 
Church.'' 

. There can be no question whatever on this point. 
You may ask any one learned in the law — aaay one who 
is conversant with the commonest knowledge of the 
rules of argument — whether the accej^nce of an offer 
made upon a condition does not necessarily involve 
the condition. But even still further, it has so hap- 
pened that since the commencement of this pamphlet^ 
a correspondence has been placed in my hands which 
has taken place without my knowledge, between cer- 
tain of you the parishioners and the Bishop, which I have 
subjoined in the form of an Appendix. In that corre- 
spondence, the Bishop directly uses the word "^rm- 
ciples.'' These are his words : — 

I End no euggestion in that memorial [a memorial presented by. 
the parishioners] calculated to change or modifj my opinion of the 
Principles which Mr. Bennett maintains, and upon which he has 
declared himself unalterably determined to conduct the services in his 
Churches. I am therefore under the painful necessity, notwithstanding 
the strong sense which I entertain of his zeal and devotedness, of 
persisting in my acceptance of his resignation. 

Here indeed is the real truth. It is Principles 
which are called in question — not Forms. I wish you 
most particularly to notice this. What those principle s 
are, you will reuiember in the letter ^f July 1st The 
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restoration of the Church of England to the Unity of 
the Catholic Faith : and thereupon the services of the 
Church so to be modelled, consistently with obedience 
to the local Church in which, by the Providence of 
God, we are placed. 

Therefore I do beseech you most solemnly to get rid 
of the idea, and to deny it whenever you may hear it 
asserted in words ; that I abandon my position among 
you — for Forms. I do no such thing. / am driven 
forcihhj from among you by the stern judgment of my 
Bishop— for Principles. It is only for Principles — 
for Catholic principles, in opposition to the so-called 
" Protestant Faith." By these principles I am content 
to suffer all that may be suffered, in God's mercy. 
For these principles I feel sure, those who love " the 
Catholic Faith" will readily and cheerfully suffer with 
me— remembering the words of the Athanasian Creed : 
This is the Catholic Faiths " which except a man be- 
lieveth faithfully he cannot be saved'"^ 

I am aware, and so must every one be who reads the 
Holy Scriptures, that there is very much therein which 
presses most closely on the idea of the danger of cere- 
monial forms. Such texts as these — S. John iv. 23, 
where we are told of " worshipping God in spirit and 
in truth ;" or Acts vii. 48, where we are told that 
*' God dwelleth not in temples made with hands ;" or 
the whole of the 14th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans ; or the well-known condemnation of the Pha- 
risees " making broad their phylacteries ;" or the com- 
mon expression concerning the law, of " old things 
having passed away;" or that equally well known of 
our being " the true circumcision of the Spirit ;" and 
that also concerning " the beggarly elements of the law." 
Such texts as these of course emphatically manifest, as 
the end and essence of religious worship, that it must 
be in the heart and from the heart. Who will deny 
this? No one. But if you wish to argue from this 
that any one particular observance or ritual ceremony 
is objectionable, then, take care lest you prove too -s 

y< /f^ Uct^CUy fi^UiuuoUj Jii,i^u»fh»Il . As ^ /^ A/kcKMaJfP^ Cf^ 
'hLkLstZ of MctssCfj /M f^cuSLioT foTHU 0^ S.BoartuxJkiy Clu^iJii' Jf 



much, and abrogate all outward religion whatsoever. 
For if it be exactly as it is represented, that God is to 
be worshipped only in the spirit — ^then even your kneel- 
ing on your knees in prayer is wrong. If God dwelleth 
not in . temples made with hands^ literally ^ — then, to 
build a Church is wrong. If " old things have passed 
away" altogether, — then the institution of ds^ys and 
seasons has passed away; and there need be no Sunday 
or Lord's Day; for none is commanded in the New 
Testament. But this conclusion is absurd. If so, these 
texts, and others like them, do not militate against the 
principle of forms and ceremonies. Then there re- 
mains only the question of degree. And who shall de- 
cide this ? Shall each of us individually decide it. as 
suits our private taste and fancy ? If so, to what shall 
we come ? If postures of body are ordered, one may 
say that, in the worship of God, sitting is right ; an- 
other that kneeling is right ; another that genuflexion 
is right. Who shall decide ? If you say that Sundays 
are allowable to be kept as days bf devotion, on what 
ground will you deny the days of the Saints, and 
Christmas, and Ascension. S. Paul reckons, remember, 
the Sabbath as one of the ^^ shadows'' of the law. 
How, then, will. you retain what is called ^' the Chris- 
tian Sabbath"? y If you have any form of prayer, in 
addition to that which was given us by our Blessed 
Lord, who shall decide what the form shall be? I 
may use one; you, another; which is right? If you 
allow any Church to be a place of worship, as a building, 
who shall decide the order or degree, in which that 
building may be arranged or ornamented ? You may 
make it plain; / may make it beautiful. You put 
brick, walls, whitewashed ; / may paint and gild it. 
If you allow that the bowing the head at the Holy 
Name is a correct practice, how can you justly forbid 
the turning to the East. If you see no objection in 
the signing the Cross at Holy Baptism, where is your 
principle of objection to signing it at other times as 
well i"^ even as Tertullian so beautifully says, " We sign 
our forehead with the Cross whenever we set ou^ and 

Ok^ IS COTufuuM^uia ^^ tUrJi . /ilk 0/I&T (r.^ ^/'J^ltd^ ^ kfof< 
lU S^TyujOt^'^ CJ 9%st, ^ Ctl^//OUt ftLndoffUfK. fUk.dAU t^ otn^VuA ^ 

/lit ^ni^ of Ai(fthltcid ^uH.erih, Mt^Hof^/U ^'^ceehJil^ii^S^iiei, 
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walk, go in or out, dress, gird on our sandals, bathe, 
eat, light our lamps, sit or lie down to rest, or w^hat- 
ever we do. If you demand a Scripture rule for these 
and such like observances, we can give you none; all 
we say is, that tradition directs, usage sanctions, faith 
obeys.* And our Canon of 1603 follows this with 
marked decision — 

The continual and general use of the sign of the Cross is evident 
bj many testimonies of the ancient fathers.f 

If, again, you permit and recognise a surplice as a 
fit and comely habit for the ministration of God*s ser- 
vice — the principle being admitted, on what ground 
is the rochet of the Bishop objectionable; if not the 
rochet of a Bishop, then on what ground the chasuble, 
the alb, the cope, and other vestments of like sort. 
You must see, I think, at once that all these things 
cannot be regulated by each individuars opinion, his 
taste, his liking. No, not even if that individual be the 
Bishop, There is no law for the degree but the Church. 
There is no pronouncing of right or wrong but in the 
Church. 

Or suppose you shift the ground, and go on the op- 
posite side. Suppose you say, " I will take everything 
I see mentioned in holy scripture, — every direction 
which I can interpret as giving a custom in religious 
exercises, and adhere to that, and that only," what 
follows ? You must anoint the sick with oil. In the. 
sacrament of baptism, you must abolish the use of spon- 
sors. The sacrament of the Eucharist must be cele- 
brated after a meal, the kiss of charity as a church cus- 
tom must of necessity be restored, and the washing 
of feet in imitation of our Lord, would become a 
Church rite. 

But all these are either rejected or changed. Who 
has changed them, and by what authority? The 
Churchy for " the Church hath authority in rites and 
ceremonies," and can, so far as it appears from this, 

* TertuUian de Coron. § 8. ^.^^^^ t Canon 30, 1603. 
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dispense altogether with some of the expre^ wofds of 
oar Lord. From all this^ it seems very plain, that we 
mnst for rites and ceremonies go to some authority 
other than onr mere selves. That authority must be 
general, and to that general authority individuals must 
bend. Such genersd authority is of course The Churchy 
Having thus got our authority, we must look about 
to see for certain objects towards which we might ex- 
pect this authority to be exercised. The first would 
be in reference to Him, towards Whom, and for Whom 
every rite and ceremony would be established, namely 
the Divine Being. We should expect then, grandeur, 
magnificence, no sparing of cost, no grudge of care, 
nothing in regard c^ God too great, nothing in regard of 
man too humble. Thus it is that Hooker represents it : 

" Forasmuch as religion worketh upon Him Who in m^esty and 
power is infinite, as we ought we account not of it, unless we esteem 
it even according to that very height of excellency which our hearts 
conceive when divine suldiimtj itself is rightly considered. In the 
powers and faculties of our souls God requireth the uttermost which 
our unfeigned affection towards Him is able to yield. So that if we 
affect Him not far above and before all things, our religion hath not 
that inward perfection which it should have, neither do we indeed 
wxnrship Him as our God. That which inwardly each man should be, 
the Church outwardly ought to testify. And therefore the duties of 
our religion which are seen mmt he such as that affection which is un^ 
seen ought to he. Signs must resemble the things they signify. If 
religion hear the greatest sway in our hearts^ our outward religious duties 
must show it as far as the Church hath outward ability. Duties of 
religion, performed by whole societies of men, ought to have in them, . 
according to our power, a sensible excellency, correspondent to the 
majesty of Him whom we worship. Yea, then are the public duties 
of religion best ordered, when the militant Church doth resemble by 
sensible means, as it may in such cases, that hidden dignity and glory 
wherewith the Church triumphant in heaven is beautified."* 

But the question arises, what method and what rule 
are we to observe in adapting and forming this great 
principle of grandeur, as far as our humble powers go, 
in God's worship. The method and rule is to be 
derived just as the principle was, from the church, and 
if we ask what church ? we answer again. The Catholic 

* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. book v. c. 6, § 2, 
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Church. Local churches may indeed take away, may 
add, may forbid here, or command there, as suitable to 
localities, times, and circumstances ; but where the 
local church does not forbid or add, then there remains 
the great substratum of tradition, on which every rite 
must of necessity depend. This indeed is the very 
principle of the New Testament itself, as God's word. 
Could you understand the New Testament, unless you 
had the Old Testament by your side ? No, you would 
be utterly at a loss in almost every word you read. 
As you read of the Christians in the new dispensation, 
you see certain things which are apparently new ; but 
you also see a great substratum of teaching, running 
along and pervading every page, and that in " the law 
and the prophets." The new things rest upon the old, 
" I came not to destroy the law and the prophets, but 
to fulfil." When you find our Blessed Lord changing 
an ordinance, you follow the change j when you find 
him not changing it, the old remains. Hence the civil 
and ceremonial law is abrogated ; but the moral is still 
the rule of life, of Christian as well as Jew. On the 
very same principle in a local or national Church as I 
have mentioned in my letter, I conceive that whe re 
15 A there is silence, the old remains. Wh gn the R ationa l 
Church does not forbid, there the great substratu mTof 
t he Cath olic t radition and the Ca tho lic usage remains ; 
* such traditioiTor usage being the link by which univer- 
sality and catholicity is maintained. Do you doubt this ? 
Then turn with me to the following testimonies. 
1. The Convocation of 1603. (The 30th Canon.) 

" So far was it from the purpose of the Church of England to 

^•^ forsake and reject the Churches of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or 

■"^^ any such like Churches, in all things which they held and practised, 

t^iat as the Apology of the Church of England confesseth, it doth with 

reverence retain those ceremonies which do neither endamage the 

oji^ (kJ<7r4iPhurch of God nor offend th e minds of sober men ; and only departed 

jtc^cxt J ^ ^^°™ them in those particular points wherein they were fallen, both 

' ^ from themselves in their ancient integrity and from the Apostolical 

u/€a Tiitt Churches, which were their first founders." 

tufiil^ L2, Bishop Fleetwood's testimony you have at p. 10. 
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which is quoted by the Bishop of London in his 
charge of 1842. 

3. Bishop Sanderson says as follows: 

" If the Church had been silent, if the authority had prescribed 

nothing herein, these ceremonies ha d then remained for their us e, as 

they are for their nature indiferent ; lawful and such as piigh t be 

^^ sed with o ut sin, an d yet a rbitrary and such as might b e forb orne 

wit hout si n."* 

4. Bishop Cosin says : 

" In truth, we have continued the old religion, and the ceremonies 7^ 
which we have taken from them that were before us are not things 
which belong to this or that sect ; but they are the ancient rites and 
customs of the Church of Christ, whereof ourselves being a part, we 
have the self-same interest in them, which our fathers before us had, | 
from whom the same descended to us." — Preface to Notes of Common | 
Prater, ♦ ^ 

5. Heylin says : 

^' Many things come into our minds by a successional tradition, for 
which we cannot find an express command, which yet we ought to 
entertain, ex vi Catholica consuetudinis^ of which traditions there are 
many, which still retain their form among us in England. This 
Church (the Lord be thanked for it) hath stood more firm for apos- 
tolical traditions than other whatsoever of the Reformation. — AnHd, 
Lincoln^ p. 87. 

6. Bishop Bull says : 

** I deeply deplore and sigh over the unbridled licence of prophesy- 
ing, which obtained for some years in this our England . • under 
the tyranny of which some considered a wretched necessity. In a 
word, my hearty desire is this : let the ancient customs and doctrines 
remain in force." — Apol, pro Harm, I. 6. 

7. Hooker says : 

'* Neither may we in this case lightly esteem what hath been allowed 
as fit in the judgment of antiquity, and by the long-continued prac- 
tices of the whole Church, from which unnecessarily to swerve, expe- 
rience hath never as yet found it safe. . . * In which considera- 
tion there is cause why we should be slow and unwilling to change, 
without very urgent necessity, the ancient ordinances, rites, and long* 
approved customs of our venerable predecessors. The love of things 
ancient doth argue stayedness ; but levity and want of experience 
maketh off into innovations.*" — Eccles. Pol. Bk. v. ch. vii. § 1. 

* See Mr. Baker's Letter to the Bishop of London, p. 81. 
C^ttst^-^ ^. JSL^f /36f^ 6^ ^ Jc^u^Jt h r^<iu(f¥ Jo^e^ y A^ot^is ? 
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8. Mede says: 



'* We look after the forms, rites, and discipline of antiquitj, and en- 
deavour to bring our own Church as near as we can to that pattern. 
We suppose the Reformed Churches have departed further therefrom 
than needed, and so we are not very solicitous to comply with them, 
yea we are jealous of such of our own as we see over zefdously addicted 
to them, lest it be a sign they prefer them before their mother.'* — 
Epistle Ixxx. to Mr, Hartlib. 

9. Bishop Beveridge says : 

• 

*' For when this our English Church, through long communion with 
the Roman Church, had contracted like stains with her, from which it 
was necessary that it should be cleansed, they who took that excellent 
and very necessary work in hand, fearing that they, like others, might 
rush from one extreme to the other, removed indeed those things, as 
well doctrines as ceremonies, which the Roman Church had newly and 
insensibly superinduced, and, as was fit, abrogated them utterly. Yet 
notwithstanding whatsoever things had been at all times believed and 
observed by all Churches, in all places, those things they most reli- 
giously took care not bo to abolish with them. For they well knew 
that all particular churches are to be formed in the model of the uni- 
versal Church ; if, indeed, according to that general and received rule 
in ethics, * every part which agreeth not with its whole is therein base.' 
Hence, therefore, these first Reformers of this particular Church 
directed the whole line of that Reformation which they undertook, 
according to the rule of the whole or universal Church, casting away 
those things only which had been either unheard of, or rejected by the 
universal Church, but most religiously retaining those which they saw, 
on the other side, corroborated by the consent of the universal Church." 
— Codex. Canon. Eecles. Prim. Vindicatus. Preface, 

You observe then, that the principle of a desire to 
restore the ancient customs of the Church, is the prin- 
ciple of Catholicity ; and in that the principle of Unity. 
And if we consider what our blessed Lord on so many 
occasions has said-«--how His most earnest prayers were 
ever directed to that end ; how He taught us that by 
that test we should be known to be His disciples, is it 
not a principle worth contending for, nay, is it not our 
duty to contend for it ? I know that in our own case, 
as far as we at present see, dissension has partially 
come of it ; that is, because we have failed. But our 
failure is only accident, the intention and principle re- 
main the same ; just as our Lord Himself, though He 



prayed for our unity in one respect, yet prophesied 
failure of that unity, because of the weakness of man ; 
saying, that He came to bring ^* not peace but a 
sword." So then it is thus. The desire of restoring 
things ancient to the Church in England, is equivalent 
to a desire of becoming re-united to the rest of Chris- 
tendom. I stated that such was my principle, in my 
letter to the Bishop; and for that principle among 
others, I am cheerfully content, if God so will, to be 
condemned and to suffer. 

But then it may be said, cannot we have the Catholic 
faith entirely, — ^believe all Catholic truths, and hold all 
that is necessary to salvation, without these forms ? No,V^^ 
I think you cannot. I think, such is the weakness o{^^ ^^ 
man, that doctrine would perish, unless it were pre- "^ ' 
served under the external guardianship and shelter of 
forms and rites. How so ? you exclaim. If you will 
bear with me, I will strive to tell you. In the first place, 
you must acknowledge that creatures, such as we are, 
cannot exist or depend upon mere internal spiritual 
emanations. This is shown by the mere fact of our 
having bodies. If God had willed us to be entirely and 
solely spiritual, he would have given us spirits, without 
the encumbrances of the flesh. The Quakers attempt 
to make religion solely internal: the consequence is, 
they deny the truth of Christ, and are heretics of the 
worst kind, upon the most vital doctrine. They deny c^ 
the very Person of the Godhead, upon Whose graqe they p^' ^^^ 
say they depend. Neither are we able to maintain ^3^ 3^ 
religion in our hearts by solely intellectual argument"^ jk„^? 
springing from the reason within, exclusive of grace. 
The rationalist has tried it, and he has invariably ended 
with infidelity. He begins by asserting God in himself. 
He ends by denying Him altogether. Hence it is t hat ^^ 
God in His mercy has ever made religion sacramenta l ; ^ 
i n order that it mi^bt accord witti tlie nature of man's 
_ life. It is sacramental, to suit both extremes ; partly 
external, to meet the weakness of nature in the objects 
of the body; and partly internal, to meet the same 
weakness of nature in the objects of the soul ; partly 
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material, to lead the mind from things without to things 
within ; partly spiritual, to adapt the spirit for the con- 
tentions of the world in things visible and without. Now 
I believe it is allowed by all, however they may be de- 
tached from the idea of the Catholic Church, in the 
higher sense in which I would interpret it, that grace 
is in some way conveyed by Sacrameuts. With the ex- 
ception of such rare cases as that of Mr. Gorham, they 
will agree that forms have been in some instances 
charged by Almighty God to be means of conveying grace. 
And as they are means of conveying, so are they means 
of protecting grace. As they are appointed of God for 
one purpose, so they may be appointed by the Church 
for the other. As grace is conveyed, so doctrine may be 
guarded. As faith cherished, so devotion warmed. As 
light and truth imparted incipiently, so advancement, 
and retention, maintained finally. I would appeal 
to the common observation and experience of man- 
kind, whether or not, their first perceptions of religious 
truth, as far as they themselves are conscious, have 
not all been derived from things external. What child 
is there who does not learn his first lessons of scriptural 
knowledge from the pictures in the great family Bible, 
and not from the Bible itself; — ^from some picture, not 
from some text. Who does not remember some sweet 
impression of religious faith and fervour derived from 
outward things ? The works of God, primarily ; as the 
stars of heaven, or the ocean waters, or some walk upon 
the hill-side or mountain-top, or wending quiet way by 
river-side. And, secondarily, works of art — A picture 
of the Holy Family, the Madonna, or Christ upon the 
Cross: or still more, may be, by the fretted roof of 
some vast cathedral, with its music pealing on and on, 
with voices of the sacred choir, carrying him up in the 
spirit, froni earth to heaven and God. Well, all this is 
the principle of aesthetic teaching. It is no more or 
less than what we strive humbly to imitate in ritual ob- 
servances. It is the order, the arrangement, the ex- 
ternal beauty, the dignity, the splendour, as far as we 
can go, of architecture, of music, of pomp, of proces&ion. 
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to raise the weakness of man out of his grovelling, low, 
terrestrial nature, by a stimulant applied to the purer 
and more exalted part of his being. 

The chief lawyers of England, learned men, and 
practised in the intellectual powers, some years ago 
became so impressed with the value and propriety of 
aesthetic teaching, that they suddenly purified and re- 
constructed their Temple Church, pictured, painted, 
and ornamented, gilded and decorated it throughout, 
restoring it altogether to its pristine beauty, — that 
beauty, remember, being intrinsically Roman ; derived 
from the so-called worst customs of the Roman domi- 
nions, in the mediaeval ages. Did these men introduce 
ornament, colour, paintings of quaint device, zealous and 
careful in the minutest things ? And did they thereby 
call down upon themselves, as men of intellect and 
reasoning power, the admiration of all England, for 
their taste, their devotion, and their liberality ? And 
then are we to be told that their teaching is a thing 
fit only for the simpler sort, the enthusiast, the Roman 
Catholic, or the weaker sex ? Are the great lawyers 
of our day to be gratified in their devotions by painting, 
music, and other such like externals ; and then, when 
the poor, the ignorant, and the unlearned are sought 
to be won to Christ by the very same principle, are we 
to be called hard names, sofier rebuke from our Bishop, 
and excommunication from our Prime Minister ? 

I am called upon to give up a useless form. Then 
pull down Westminster Abbey and destroy the Temple 
Church. I am called upon to waive an unmeaning 
contest for ceremony, order, and pomp. Then go into 
S. James' Palace, and drive out the pomp and show, 
the reverence, and ritual that hedges round the palace 
and the court. If kings love ceremony, and know that 
without it their thrones would be vulgarized, and their 
authority weakened in the eyes of the baser sort — shall 
we not say of the King of kings, and Lord of lords — 
the Jehovah of the Law, the Christ of the Gospel, 
— shall we not say of Him, that His throne must be 
upheld. His glory kept sacred, His honour magnified ? 
Shall not all that belongs to His Palace be glorious and 
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great beyond all else that man can love, or dwell upon, 
or think ? Just let me cite to you a passage from a 
sermon of Dr. Hook, who very strongly pleads on this 
very ground for retention of ceremony in our worship. 

*• In the continental Catholic churches which are now in the Ro- 
man obedience, and in which that Reformation has not taken place 
which is the great blessing of our own branch of the Catholic Church, 
the ceremonies remain much as thej probably were in the Church of 
England before the Reformation ; making due allowance for national 
customs, and the difference, in some respects, in the vestments of our 
clergy. In those ceremonies, too burdensome, as the Prayer Book 
expresses it, but not unmeaning, as the ignorant dogmatically assert, 
the student of mediaeval history can trace a striking similarity to the 
forms which were observed in the royal palace and the lordly castles. 
Now, this may have been very useful and very proper ; it was only 
the application of the principle for which I have been contending, in 
an age of ceremonies, when every nobleman was served with a degree 
of state with which even monarchs now dispense ; it was right that 
there should not be less of ceremony in the Palace of the King of 
kings than in the abode of the feudal chief. But these ceremonies 
become not only burdensome but unprofitable in an unceremonious 
age ; and all that we would ask is this, that there should be at least as 
mtich of ceremony in the sanctuary as in the royal palace. Until 
ceremony is dispensed with there^ we shall insist that ceremony shall be 
observed here. We think it hard that we should be superstitiously for- 
bidden to bow to the Altar of the Church, styled by the ancients Solium 
Christi, while to the empty chair of our earthly sovereign^ obeisance 
is still made in the House of Peers, We like not to yield the one 
until the other has been discontinued ; we choose not to turn our back 
upon the Altar while it is still deemed disrespectful to turn our back 
upon the Throne, This principle seems to be an obvious deduction 
from the truths which I have propounded in this discourse. But if 
there be any who desire to see our Church recurring to the burden- 
some ceremonies of the middle ages, from which we have been ex- 
onerated by those who have power to loose as well as to bind, with 
such persons I, for one, can have no sympathy. For if, on the 
one hand I would have the ceremonies of the Sanctuary care- 
fully observed, to revive in the minds of our people the idea they 
have almost forgotten, that they come here as subjects doing homage 
to their Sovereign Lord, Messiah their King, I would guard, on the 
other hand, against such an attention to this particular as should lead 
to the forgetfulness of the other objects for which public worship was 
appointed."* 

It is said by some that religion ought altogether to 
be a thing of the mind ; and that unless we have know- 
ledge of all that is meant by a process of the under- 

* Hook's Sermons on Various Subjects. Rivington : 1841. 
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standing, religion is vain. But is it a fact that men 
ever reason themselves into faith ? Is it not rather a 
fact that when they attempt to do so, casting away all 
reliance on the grace of the Holy Spirit, they generally 
reason themselves out of their faith and lose it ? I should 
agree that religion is a thing of the mind, if you will 
allow that it works in the mind not by the process of ^^^z, 
the intellect, but by the process of the imagination. kt t^m 
All men have in them some sort of imagination, but<^^^ 
few men have the gift of intellectual power. Hence in ^^<^*^ 
another way the value of externals, they teach by the 
imagination. They teach by that gift which is most 
general. Hooker believed this. He says : — 

" The miod^ while we are in this present life, whether it contem- 
plate, meditate, deliberate, or howsoever exercise itself, worketh no- 
thing without continual recourse unto imagination, the only storehouse 
of wit and peculiar chain of memory. On this anvil it ceaseth not 
day and night to strike, by mean^t whereof, as the pulse declareth how 
the heart doth work, so the very thoughts and cogitations of man's 
mind, be they good or bad, do nowhere sooner betray themselvee than 
through the crevices of that wall wherewith nature hath compassed the 
c^Jls and closets of fancy.''* 

And again he says — 

*' The €nd which is aimed at in setting down the outward form of 
all religious actions is the edification of the Church. Now men are 
edified, when either their understanding is taught somewhat whereof 
in such actions it behoveth all men to consider, or when their hearts 
are moved with any affection suitable thereunto ; when their minds 
are in any sort stirred up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, 
and due regard, which in those cases seemeth requisite. Because, 
therefore, unto this purpose, not only speech, but sundry sensible 
means besides, have always been thought necessary, and especially 
those means which being object to the eye, the liveliest and the most 
apprehjensive sense of all others, have in that respect seemed the fittest 
to make a deep and a strong impression; from hence have risen not 
only a number of prayers, readings, questionings, exhortings, but even 
of visible signs also; which being used in performance of holy actions, 
are undoubtedly most effectual to open such matter, as men when they 
know and remember carefully, must needs be a great deal the b^ter 
informed to what effect such duties serve. We must not think but 
that there is some ground of reason even in nature, whereby it 
Cometh to pass that no nation under heaven either doth, or ever did, 

* Ecoles. PoL V. c. 65, § 7 
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suffer public actions which are of weight, whether thej be civil and 
temporal or else spiritual and sacred, to pass without some visible 
solemnity : the very strangeness whereof and difference from that 
which is common, doth cause popular eyes to observe and mark the 
same. Words, both because they are common, and do not so strongly 
move the fancy of man, are for the most part but slightly heard: and 
therefore with singular wisdom it hath been provided, that the deeds 
of men which are made in the presence of witnesses, should pass not 
only with words, but also with certain sensible actions, the memory 
whereof is far more easy and durable than the memory of speech can 
be."* 

Hence it is that the notorious term of contempt, and 
almost ridicule, with which the Bishop has described the 
ritual ceremonies of certain of the Clergy, falls to the 
ground harmless when rightly understood. He called 
our ritual practices by the word histrionic. Now his- 
trionic may be used in a good sense as well as a bad. 
It is only in a bad sense, if it be o, false representation. 
It cannot be otherwise than good and true, if it is a 
representation of a truth. Strictly speaking, it means 
an acting, a sham, or mimicry : but it is very possible 
there may be an acting in the sense of representation 
which is true, good, and useful. Hence, therefore, all 
those objects of art which teach by the eye, such as 
painted windows, or pictures, or the cross, or even more, 
the crucifix, are the Church's way of teaching by the 
imagination. Through the imagination the doctrines 
conveyed by the outward representation get to the mind, 
just as the learned Hooker describes it above. And 
when there is added to the dead representation of colour 
and form, the living representation of men, the term 
" histrionic " may be so conceived as to embody a much 
more serious truth, than they who used it as a term of 
ridicule at all conceived. For let me ask, is it not com- 
monly said, in conversation, that a clergyman performs 
divine service, just as we say of an actor that he per- 
forms his part ? Is he not, by the primary idea of being 
set forth before others as a leader, or expositor, or 
teacher, in a conspicuous place, in some degree a " per- 
former"? Of course it is understood a real performer 

* Hooker, Eccl. Pol. B. iv. ch. 1, s. 3. 
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in a good sense. And much more still, is he not spe- 
cially, is he not marked out prominently as a represen- 
tative actor of a great office in the holy Eucharist ? You 
will readily call to mind, how that he is to stand before 
the people to " break bread," and to " pour out wine 
into a chalice." For what purpose? It is a represen- 
tation, an action which paints to the imagination, by a 
series of things done present, things absent. This comes 
up as nearly as possible to '* histrionic'' in its good 
sense, and when you add to the mere fact of the repre- 
sentative action, the adjuncts which surround it — ^the 
altar, the vestments, the place where all is done, the 
spectators (for he is to break bread before the people)^ 
the accompanying ceremonies all through — ^it would be 
hard to say how this all differs in reality from that 
which we may see on the stage, except only that our 
representation painits a reality, and that of the stage a 
fiction. And this way of looking at so sacred and 
awful a subject, bears hard upon those who deny the 
Catholic doctrine of the sacraments. The Bishop de- 
signates certain ritual observances "histrionic." The 
"minister" who, in the ordinary ritual, goes through 
observances without meaning in reality what he says, is, \ 
indeed, most fearfully though unconsciously histrionic. 
He makes his oblation of the holy bread and wine, and 
calls it an oblation in the public prayer. He blesses it, | 
consecrates it, performs all the outward emblematic acts j 
of a sacrifice in regard to it, calls it in his prayer the "V 
"Flesh of Christ" and "the Blood of Christ;'' but then 
he uses the words in his own peculiar interpretation of 
them. To him they are not real words. All that he 
really embraces in them is, the mere act of a com- 
munion. Whereas the priest who believes and teaches 
that, in the act of his priestly office at that holy time, 
he verily and really consecrates and ofifers in mem orial ^.^^ 
sacrifice the Body and Blood of Christ, and then, so ^S^ 
teaching, uses all such holy postures and adorations of^ 
body as manifest the reality of such a belief, may, in 
deed, be " histrionic," but, at any rate, while the one is 
histrionic of a sham, the other is of a reality. 

The Bishop used a very hard word. That hard word^ 
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will apply in more ways than one to many things in out 
holy religion. For instance, at a marriage, what is the 
procession from the body of the Church to the altar, 
what is the giving of a ring, what is the pledge and vow 
of the married, what the joining of hands, and what the 
offering of gold or silver? Is it not aU very nearly a 
dramatic representation? The ring represaiting per- 
petuity of love ; the giving of gold or silver, representing 
the endowment of worldly goods ; the joining of hands, 
a contract. And, again, what can we imagine more 
nearly approaching a histrionic (in the Bishop's words) 
representation, than that which regards the very office 
which his Lordship holds, and which he will, therefore, 
generaUy remember, both as a recipient himBclf and as 
an agent many times for others, I mean the Cons^n^a*- 
tion of a Bishop. Look at that office in the Prayer 
Book, you will find the following order of Bufarics :— 

** After the Gospel, and the Nicene Creed, and the Sermon are 
ended, the Elected Bishop (vested with the Rochet) shall be presented' 
by two Bishops unto the Archbishop of that proyince (or to some 
other Bishop appointed by lawful commifision) the Archbishop sitting 
in his chair near the holy Table, and the Bishops that present him, 
saying, 

** Most Reverend Father in God, we present nnto you this godly 
and well-learned man to be Ordained and Consecrated Bishop* 

'^ Then shall the Archbishop demand the Queen's - Mandate for the 
Consecration, and cause it to be read. And the Oath touching the 
acknowledgment of the Queen's Supremacy, shall be ministered to 
the persons elected, as it is set down before in the Form for the 
Ordering of Deacons. And then shall also be ministered unto them 
the Oath of due Obedience to the Archbishop as followeth. 

''Then shall the Bishop elect put on the rest of the Episcopal 
habit ; and kneeling down, Veni^ Creator Spiritus, shall be sung or 
said over him, the Archbishop beginning, and the Bishops, with others 
that are present, answering by verses, as followeth, 

'' Thai the Arehbishop shall deliver him the Bible, saying,. 

'' Then the Archbishop and Bishops present shall lay their hands 
upon the head of the elected Bishop kneeling before them upon his 
knees, the Archbishop saying, 

Now you here observe all the features of histrionicism. 
First, a place of action. The dbair aaad the holy Table, 
and the Arehbishop sitting thejie— then the Bishop elect, 
first in one vestoaent, the Rochet, and a certain part of 
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the service done, then a change of vestment, and another 
part of the service done, then *^ Veni Creator'' said, not 
ovly for the Bishop elect, but positiv ely ^^over hi m.'' 
The Archbishop and others chant it ^^ over ^m/^ltsl ie i$ 
'p rostrate in supplication before God> TbeiT there is the 
"de livery of a JBibl e, a decided representative action of 
something meant to be signified ; 3nd- then laying on of 
^hands^T another representative s^on. Take all this 
Together — all, indeed, most beautiful, most grand, most 
sublime, most religious, but not less histrionic. I ask 
you honestly to answer this question, — Not less histri- 
onic than the ceremonies of S. Barnabas ? 

And then, again, it is in the memory of all, how in all 
things Royal which afixjct religion, specially in the bap- 
tism of the royal children, there is generally made a 
great display with scenic effect. An altar is brought 
and set up in a private unconsecrated room; it is laden 
with salvers and other plate, and candlesticks and lights. 
And yet what has an altar to do with baptism ? It can 
only be introduced for scenic effect ; there is no use for 
it whatever, but mere display. And then there stand 
round about, the Archbishop and the Bishop with many -f- in- 
state of&cers of the Court, and a magnificent font of ^ 
silver is prepared, and other things suitably grand; there 
are anthems'^sung, and other pieces of sacred music, and 
things of like sort. I am far from saying this is wrong 
(only incongruous to set up an altar). I do not pro- 
nounce it wrong; it would ill become any one so to do: 
but only it is one more proof of the natural desire we 
all have (in the good sense) for histrionic performances, 
and setting up things for magnificence and order in 
ritual, when we are in the act of the religious services 
of our God* 

Yes. It is vain to try to escape from that which is 
universal and all-pervading- External things will have 
their value in working on the imagination, and the work 
of the imagination, try to hide it as you may, will have 
its sway in enforcing or retarding doctrine. Thus all 
the ornaments of a Church have their value, the orna- 
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ments of the priest--<^the words said — ^the acting done. 
St. Basil says : 

'^ After the example of Moses, the Apostles and Fathers, wlio mo- 
delled the Churches, were accustomed to lodge their sacred doctrines 
under mystic forms, as being secretly and silently conveyed." 

In bowing to the altar, and doing reverence in going 
in or out of the chancel — what is the doctrine conveyed? 
The presence of God. And at the altar His presence 
in a most special manner. 

" Here," says Bishop Jeremy Taylor, " are all the Christian sacri- 
fices presented We do believe that Christ is there really 

present in the Sacrament. There is the Body and Blood of Christ, 
which are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful. Now 
if places become holy at the presence of an Angd, shall not the 
Christian Altar be most holy, where is present the blessed Body and 
Blood of the Son of God. Aye, but when the Sacrament is gone ? 
The relation is there still, and it is but a relative sanctity we speak 
of — it is appointed for His tabernacle-r-it is consecrated to that end."* 

And then he speaks of the irpoaKvyrjtnc, or adoration, and 
quotes from Bishop Jewell: 

*' Kneeling, bowing, standing up, and other like are commendable 
gestures and tokens of devotion, so long as the people understandeth 
what they mean and applieth them unto GoD.^f 

And a modern writer, Dr. Hook, follows in the same 
strain. 

" Bow in thine heart, if not in outward gesture, to the holiest place 
therein, even His Altar, on which is commemorated the most sacred 
mystery of His Passion."} 

Yes, — and even still further — even the Bishop of 
London himself, however strongly he may have spoken 
on other points, yet bears testimony to the fact, that 
outward reverence for the ornaments of religion, such 
as the Font, does bear upon the question of doctrine 
lying hid within it. Further, he speaks, in the very same 
Charge wherein other things are described as histrionic : 

"I would have you to consider whether the vague and uncertain 

* On Reverence due to the Altar, p. 35. . 
' ■ Reply to Harding. Art. iii. 29. 

;: Devotional Library. Vol. i. p. 15; and refer io previous quo- 
tations at p. 154. 
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noiions respecting 'baptism which liave prevailed in the Church for the 
last hundred years, have not in a great degree been owing to the careless 
and irregular administration of the Sacrament itself. The office mu- 
tilated — the Font thrust into a corner out of sight of the congregation 
w^the directions of the Rubric and the Canons disregarded-*-the defi- 
nitions of the Catechism unexplained."* 

Now what is true of one sacrament, is surely true of 
another. The doctrine of Kegeneration has been lost or 
perverted, because, among other reasons, *^ the Font has 
been thrust into a corner " and treated irreverently. Is 
it not the same with the Altar ? Suppose we had always 
faithfully retained due reverence for that most holy place 
retreated it with respect and devotion — decked it with 
ornaments suited to its sacredness — made that obeisance 
before it which the Canons permit — ^would not those out- 
ward emblematic actions have trained us up in a spirit 
more ready to receive the doctrine of the Real Presence 
and the Sacrifice ? You say that these things are trifling, 
minute, useless. Bat, true it is, says Bishop Taylor, — 

*' That religion snatches at little things, and as it teaches us to observe 
all the great commandments and significations of duty, so it is not 
willing to pretei*mit anything, which although by its greatness it can- 
not of itself be considerable, yet by its smallness it may become a 
testimony of the greatness of the affection, which would not omit the 
least minutes of love and duty."t 

Thus then I contend for externals. Thus I contend 
for the things of God in His worship — that they cannot 
be too great, too glorious, too magnificent — ^that they 
cannot be studied with too accurate minuteness, too 
anxious care, or too earnest love. 

Those who will attempt to make religion for the great 
mass of the world a thing of intellect only, I must leave 
to discuss the matter with philosophers, such as Hume 
or Voltaire. Their end will probably be identical. 

Those who rationalise about the matter, and talk of 
it as a thing of business in the Exchange, or a thing of 
utilitarianism in the chamber of the Literary and Scien- 

* Bishop of London's Charge, 1850. Eemember how it was at 
S. George's, Hanover Square, until very lately. 

t Life and Death of the Holy Jesus. Notes iii. 96. See also the 
Bishop's Charge quoted in this Letter at p. 6, and p. 12. 
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tific Institution, I must leave to themselves — only with 
a prayer that they may one day see a better light in 
Nature's works that stand around them, and learn that 
God, of His infinite goodness, has given men the beau- 
tiful as well as the useful. 

Those who treat the matter with ridicule, and blasf- 
pheme it in the caricature, or the jest, I must leave with 
God in His mercy, praying for them, that when that 
dread hour approaches which shall bring them nearer to 
the realities of the world to come, the jest and the sneer 
may be abandoned, in the recollection of that fearful ac- 
count which is to ask of them a justification of " every 
idle word." 



THE SECOND OBJECTION. 

Bomish Tendencies. 

II. The second objection which has been brought 
against our conduct at S. Barnabas is this— owr ap^ 
proximation to Rome. Persons have been ready 
enough to grant the necessity and the value of external 
observances ; but they have said, let them be confined to 
the simple ritual which is commonly maintained in the 
English Churches. The people are used to simplicity 
in worship, the people are used to simplicity in faith ; 
it is the peculiar boast of the English nation, that their 
Church has set aside all the extravagances of the Roman 
creed, and has limited the Clergy to the use of such 
plain rites and ceremonies as tend to edification, for 
which end you have only to see the Preface to the 
Book of Common Prayer. In the Preface you find the 
reasons for abolishing some ceremonies and retaining 
others. We are a Protestant Church, we have a Pro- 
testant faith, we do not desire to imitate Rome. 

I am of course perfectly aware that such is the com- 
mon popular line of reasoning — that ordinary persons 
of the world, who do not desire to be disturbed in their 
comfortable homes and domestic tranquillity, whose cry 
is " Let well alone ; the Church has served our time 
well enough, let it serve our children's time in the same 
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way/* — I am aware that such ordinary persons of the 
world (which phrase of course includes ninety-nine 
hundredths of the population) would fall in with this 
objection. It is in fact, as we know, the language of the 
meetings, of the newspapers, of the pamphlets, of the 
i&inner tables, of the clubs, and indeed — loath as I am to 
add to it — it is the language of the Bishops. It turns 
on the use of the word " Protestant." The constant 
use of the word begets the idea ; the idea runs through- 
out society that we must take up our ** Protestantism" 
as the safe-guard of the constitution, and the bulwark 
of the Church. The notion is, that everything Catholic 
in religion is hostile to us, and we hostile to it — ^that 
our insular position gives us a right to insularity of 
faith — that we need not mind being unlike all the rest 
of the world in religion ; on the contrary, so much the 
better — we are *' Protestants." 

Now, it is a remarkable fact that in the Bishop's 
Charge of 1842, the Church of England is never once 
called "The Protestant Church," — not once ; we find a 
great variety of titles, such as " our Church;" " our own 
Church," "the Anglican Church," "the National 
Church," " Our Dear Mother," and the like, but not 
once " the Protestant Church." The very word " Pro- 
testant" is only once used throughout the whole Charge, 
and then in an apologetic strain, immediately directing 
the mind away from it as from an imperfect word, to 
the fuller expression "the Catholic Church/* as the 
only true idea. 

" Far from being ashamed of the word * Protestant,' we ought to 
show that a sincere and immoveable attachment to the Catholic Church 
in its constitution, discipline, authority, privileges, and offices is per- 
fectly compatible with, or rather in itself a practical act of protestation 
against the errors and corruptions of the Papal Churdi.'** 

Nothing can be stronger than this. 'Constitution! 
Discipline ! Authority ! Privileges ! Offices I What 
more need we than these of the Catholic Church ? 
Yet now how different the strain ! In the Charge of 

* Bishop of London's Charge, 1842, p. 60. 
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1850 we are told of the " Protestant Church" and of 
the " distinctive Doctrines of Protestantism ;" and, in 
the answer to the address of the Middlesex clergy, it 
is said that *' the national excitement which has oc- 
curred on the subject of the Papal aggression, if not 
guided to legitimate ends, may endanger the real safe- 
guard of our * Protestant faith ; ' " and in the same ad- 
dress, although, in 1842, it was our privilege to adhere 
and be attached to the Catholic Church; nowy in 1850, 
we are told, that in making an attempt to approach " the 
Catholic standard," we mean the Church of Rome, just 
precisely abandoning the notion that anything can be 
Catholic but Rome ; and in the same strain the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury speaks in the reply to the address 
o^the laymen of his province. He says, " our principal 
jluty at present is to promote the teaching and preaching 
of ^ the Protestant faith.' " These phrases abound. 

Now it has always appeared to me, that the word 
" Protestant" was merely descriptive of an accident 
attaching to the Church of England, and not by any 
means capable of describing its essence^ The expression, 
" a Protestant Faith,'' I never could understand, as 
it seems difficult to imagine what faith that can be 
which -is only occupied in denying another persons 
faith. All persons who, by a mere act of negation, 
deny the Church of Rome, are, in fact, Protestants, as 
the Unbeliever and the Jew, the Turk, the Quaker, and 
the Anabaptist, for they all protest in their sphere 
against the Catholic faith ; they all deny it — they all 
disbelieve it. *^ Protestant" is a word descriptive merely 
of what a man is not — not what he is. We must re- 
cite the Creed, which is for that reason called the 
Symbol, before we can say positively what a man is. 
We do not make this confession in the words, I do not 
believe, but I do believe ; and among those things which 
we do believe, we find this — " One Holy, Catholic, 
Apostolic Church." Moreover, as we do not find the 
word "Protestant'^ in the Creed, so we do not find it in 
the Prayer Book, or in the Canons, or in the Articles ; 
op the contrary, in the Preface to the Book of Common 
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Prayer, we find it to be a matter taken for granted, 
that the Church of England is of necessity part of the 
Catholic Church, as in this passage : — 

" Of the sundry alterations proposed unto us, we have. rejected all 
fiuch as were either of dangerous consequence, as secretly striking at some 
established doctrine or laudable practice of the Church of Englaind^ ot 
indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ," 

It is assumed by the word whole ^ that the English 
Church is a part. And the spirit of this is the same in 
the ordinal, throwing all authority upon times prior to 
the Reformation — '^ the Fathers and ancient authors." 
It is to them we look, not Protestantism — ^it is to the 
universal Church we look, and there only, for our disci- 
pline and our doctrines ; founded, of course, on the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Here then, in proportion as we talk of our " Protest- 
ant faith," as such distinctively, we shall be found to 
depart from the unity which our blessed Lord prayed 
for, and so be displeasing to Him ; and in proportion as 
we approach the " Catholic standard,'' it seems to me 
that we are tending towards that which He best loved, 
and so are acceptable in His sight. There may be in the ^ , . 
ceremonials adopted by the Catholic Church, in Lj^, ^e \^Sfal^ 
Romanjgortioa-Of it, some things which do not, at first UcJu^. 
sight, fall in with our preconceived notions of what is Js Katies 
befitting : there may be here and there things which we^ ^€*A:. 
might individually desire to be otherwise. Just in P^o-^^ Y 
portion as we settle upon them our objections, and are^ ^JL 
Protestants, we tend towards separation; and just in/t^^^jt^ 
proportion as we learn to waive our individual feelings, a-^*igc^ 
and say, in charity ; — ^They may be right, although just Z**-^'^ 7^ 
now, at first sight, they do not so appear; we will^^/^ 
bear with them, and join in them by suflPerance, ^l-^'^^T^ 
though we do not like them ; — so we become Catholic-«^ zCova 
minded, and are in the road towards the fulfilment of^ Ae /<J. 
the great prayer of our blessed Saviour, '^ that we all/cfV**'^' 
may be one with Him, as He is one with the Father." I^J^^^, 
repeat then, that if it be acknowledged that we are in ^,^ ^^' 
the English Communion a part of this universal family, Ao^tV c<c/- 
we must abide by the customs of this universal family.^ ^^ 



We are known to be of this family by the customs which 
we practise^ because the customs are signs of doctrine. 
These customs mark and denote us. They cut us oflF 
from the Heathen as Christians, and from the Heretics 
as Catholics. Just as it was in the Jewish family, so in 
the Christian. The Jew was known by circumcision, 
and by the Pascal lamb, and by the sacrifices of the High 
Priest ; all fenced round to contain essential vcfrities, 
within, by minute laws of ceremonial and ritual, by 
God's own law, without. That which was burdensome 
as only typical to the Jew, was taken away in the new 
dispensation, while that which was spiritual as containing 
recJity, was continued in the Church of Christ, as a 
principle of divine grace. S. Basil, writing on the 
Holy Spirit, makes a comparison between the ritual of 
the Law and the ritual of the Gospel. He acknowledges, 
as of course we all must, that the different minutise of 
ritual are not, as indeed they could not possibly be, 
found in the Holy Scriptures. The principle of them 
we find in the Scriptures, the detail, or exemplification, 
is found in the Church. Thus he says — 

*< Should we attempt to supersede the usages which are not enjoined 
in Scripture, as if unimportant, we should do most serious injury to 
Evangelical truth ; nay, reduce it to a bare name. To take an obvious 
instance. Which of the Apostles has taught us in Scripture to sign 
believers with the cross ? Where does Scripture teach us to turn to 
the east in prayer ? Which of the Saints has left us recorded in Scrip- 
ture the words of invocation at the Bread of the Eucharist, and of the 
Cup of Bkssing ? Then we are not content with what the Apostle or 
Evangelist has left on record, but we add other rites before and after 
it, as important to the celebration of the mystery; receiving them 
from a teaching distinct from Scripture. Moreover we bless the 
water of Baptism, and the oil for anointing, and also the candidate for 
Baptism himself . . . This is the reason why there is a tradition of 
observances independent of Scripture; lest doctrines being exposed to 
the world, should be so familiar as to be despised." * 

Now I apprehend there is no difficulty among us as 
to the necessity of some ritual. That is conceded by 
all except the Quakers and such like. We all — every 
sect and party, have a certain kind of ritual to which 
we are attached. It is a Wesleyan ritual ; an Anabap- 

/ / • '-v * § ^Jp> quoted from Tracts for the Times^ Ho. 34, , j 
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tist ritual; an Indq^endent ritual; a Protestant ritual. 
That is not tke question now ; we agree to it. The only 
question is. Are we to have a Catholic ritual ?* Now if 
we are Protestants, and only that> of course we have a 
Protestant ritual, and only that. But if we are, as just 
now saying the Creed, we agreed that we were, Catho- 
lics^ then it follows that we have a Catholic ritual ; and 
we have it of necessity as members of that universal 
body. If we deny it, abandon it, separate from it, we 
deny ourselves the marks by which we are to be known* 
Circumcision was a ritual ceremony practised among 
the Jews to distinguish them from heathens. Baptism 
is a ritual ceremony practised among Christians to dis- 
tinguish them from Jews. The Sacrament of the Lord s 
Supper is a ritual ceremony, to distinguish (among 
other objects), a Christian from an unbeliever. But the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, administered as the 
Protestants have it, as such, is a different thing from the 
same Sacrament administered as Catholics have it, as 
such. By the former it is merely a commemorative 
communion. By the latter it is a sacrificial oblation. 
Nothing, then, is done in the former beyond their object 
in view ; while every thing is done in the latter, for their 
object in view. You would be known as a Catholic by 
rejoicing in the latter, not contenting yourself with the 
former. Hence you see at once that a struggle for rites 
and ceremonies, is not amere struggle for external forms. 
It is a struggle for Catholicity in the first place, for Unity 
in the second place, for Doctrine in the third place. 

Do you doubt this ? Are you still reluctant to part 
with a notion of the uselessness of a form in demon- 
stration of your faith ? Is it still abhorrent to you to 
think that any truth of a real spiritual nature can be 
embodied in a ceremony ? Perhaps you are of a highly 
gifted intellectual nature ; perhaps your mind is culti- 
vated to a high pitch of reasoning power, and you can 
readily embrace, abstractedly, any of the great doctrines 
of Christianity ; but are all men as you are ? What of the 

* Of course I do not mean a Roman Bitual, but Catholic, as distin- 
guished £rom Protestant. 
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poor, the unlearned^ the uncultivated in mind and rea* 
son ? Do they not want helps^ and leadings^ and illus- 
trations, before they can grasp any great vital truth if 
Yes, they cannot stir without them. They are nothing 
in themselves, — they believe nothing of themselves; 
there is na grasp. of mind towards any object of faith, 
for there is no power within to catch it. Hence it is 
that all poor persons who are Dissenters, have plenty 
of words— can give you texts by the hundreds-can talk 
of their assurances, and their experiences, and their 
graces, and their gifts ; but examine what they mean — • 
with very rare exceptions, you will find all the talk to be 
" mere superficial emptiness, — when probed to the quick, 
you will find in them no real substantial faith. But 
converse with a poor Roman Catholic, you will find just 
the very reverse. Perhaps, a total inability to speak about 
himself^ a want of words to clothe his meaning in, no 
manifestation of any assurance, or revelation, or gift ; 
but go on — ^watch and try. The real faith will presently 
burst forth in some action ; you will have a silent proof, 
now here, now there, unknown even to the person him- 
self, of a depth and a reality of faith which t/ou cannot 
misunderstand, although lie cannot explain it. Why is 
this differenqe ? In the one, there has been no teaching 
within the grasp of his mind, nothing visible has ever 
affected him ; nothing external has had any play upon 
him ; and because his mind has been incapable of re- 
ceiving knowledge of doctrine from within, and there 
has been nothing to impart it to him from without; 
therefore his mind is the blank you see it, and his faith 
the superficial talk you hear it. But in the other, al- 
though equally deficient in the power within, yet in that 
portion of his being where the power dui exist, namely, 
the power of the senses without!^there, knowledge has 
been vitally at work* 

For instance, T7i£ Q'.uci/i:h\ What may it not have 
taught him ? The great doctrine of the Incarnation. 
The sacred sign shows manifestly, Jesus as a man, 
one of ourselves, really, positively. It shows the doc- 
trine of the Atonement — that He steered really, posi- 
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lively^ It &bows what crucifixion toas; From thence 
lie leanis whi/ it vms, and gains the doctrine of sacrifice 
and atonement. Thence, by a very little teaching, he 
gains the practical lesson of self-denial, gratitude, love, 
satictity. 

In another way, the use of Rosaries or Beads. The 
Bishop of London has drawn our attention to this custom 
in his late Charge, coupling it with the Crucifix. I x 
confess that I should myself shrink from advocating the 
use of the Rosary, nor was I aware that any of the 
English Clergy had so done. But since the Bishop has 
introduced it to our attention, I am bound honestly to 
examine what really is the ground of objection. It is 
called formaly superstitious^ idolatrous. I have no 
doubt there may be a danger of its becoming so, just 
as the representation of our Lord on the Cross, by the 
sign of the Crucifix, or the sign of pictures in glass, or 
otherwise, so common in all our churches, may like- 
wise become superstitious. But the question is, whe- 
ther our Protestant prejudice does not carry us out of 
the real truth in pronouncing dogmatically on a custom 
used by so very large* a portion of our Christian bre- 
thren. May there not be some good in the use of the 
Rosary, which we have not perceived ; and though it is 
against our own feelings, may not others receive a be- 
nefit which we know not? Are we not, as a people, 
utterly neglectful of devotional prayer as oi frequent 
occurrence — not altogether neglectful of it on a set 
day, or a grand occasion, but I mean as a constantly 
recurring duty. May not the beads be somewhat a 
device to recall this duty to the mind, and to impress 
it, and to help it forward ? I have found it frequently 
the case among poor working men and women of our 
Church, that days, weeks, and months pass away with 
them, and not a single voice of prayer is offered to 
God. They have not the habit of it. It is not, as 
we say, in them. You may retort and say. Better not 
pray at all than pray formally. I doubt it. We all 
teach our children to pray formally long before they 
possibly can pray really^ Everything we teach is by 
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form first, that there may be a place for the reality 
afterwards. Children go to church as a form first, 
afterwards they learu what the form meanSi They go 
through the drudgery of grammar first, that they may 
learn a language afterwards. They go through notes 
and scales first, that they may learn music afterwards. 
In fact, Almighty God gives us in our very selves a form, 
which is our body, long before the reality, which is. our 
mindy at all comes forth, or is visible. The analogy runs 
through all. Therefore, I say, that the form, or external 
act, though it may not for a time do apparent good, is 
in re ality doing good ; it is giving a place, training a 
habit, forming an association of ideas, which is by God's 
grace t o do the good which He wills. So it is that the 
cross by the road-side — the sign made upon the breast 
or the brow — ^the beads — the crucifix — the altar — ^they 
may be all teachings by the sense, and work their good; 
however much we, assuming a superiority which we 
have not, ridicule and despise them. 

But I would repeat again that forms convey doctrines^ 
Protestantism as such has no doctrine, except that of 
denial; directly it affirms, it is Catholic, except it 
should accidentally be heretical; and then we have 
.' nothing to do with it. But in itself Protestantism has 
' no doctrine ; therefore Protestantism shrinks from 
forms. And this is the reason of the outcry against 
" mummeries," and " superstition,'' and "Popery." The 
great bulk of the objectors know perfectly well, when 
they cry out against a form, that tiiey mean to cry out 
against some doctrine conveyed by it. The real reason 
why they are angry with rood-screens, and altars, and 
lights, and fonts, and chancels, and priests standing 
I l^j. before the altar, and the like ; — ^the real reason of it is 
I J this — that they do not hold the doctrines which these 
several externals are daily, practically, and effectually 
teaching the people* Read any of the abusive speeches 
which teem in the newspapers day after day. The 
words are against the Popish customs — the meaning is 
against the Popish doctrines. Why do they make such 
an outcry against outward things, if these outward 
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things are of no value ? It is because they are of value, 
and they know them to be of value, that they make the 
noise. For an instance of this, take the address of a 
meeting, held a short time l^^k in a Dissenting place of 
worship^ against S. Barnabas — an address to the Bishop. 
After speaking of ^^ mummeries" in the usual style of 
vituperation, the address goes on thus : — 

" It is our duty to remind your Lordship of the manner in which 
what is termed * the sacramental system' is carried out — ^by an ex- 
aggerated veneration for the chancel in the Chapel of S. Barnabas; 
its costly decoration, as a place especially holy ; its separation from 
the body of the Church by the Popish * rood-screen ;' and its enrich- 
ment by symbolical ornaments, such as crosses, candlesticks, tapestry, 
&c. ; all intended to bring back into the Church the ideas of an altar 
axid a sacrifice^ notwithstanding their sedulous exclusion from all the 
formularies of the Church,"'*' 

You see it at once. It is not the Popish rood-screen, 
the crosses, or the symbolical ornaments, or the tapestry, 
but ** the Sacramental system^ It is not the altar, but 
the Sacrifice that is impugned. Well then — ^You, my 
parishioners of the Church of England, not dissenters, 
— ^whether you agree with me or not in all the details of 
the ceremonial observances of S.Barnabas', and S. Paul's, 
acknowledge this at least, that we do not contend for 
shadows. Are you willing to abandon the " Sacra- "KSC 
mental system,*' to give up the idea of an external ^ 
channel appointed by Christ Jesus our Lord to convey 
inward grace. Are you willing to say that the water 
of regeneration is no water of regeneration ; and there- 
fore to leave your children unbaptised? That is the 
" Sacramental system." Are you willing to give up 
the idea of a " Sacrifice in the holy Eucharist ;" and to 
think that that blessed Sacrament is a nullity and a 
shadow,^ and gives you nothing but an act of Com- 
munion ? Then join with the meeting which sent forth 
the above address to your Bishop, and pull down the 
rood-screen, destroy the altar, and abolish the tapestry. 
No, in good truth, they perfectly understand what they 
are about, and so do we. It is for the great doctrines 

* Meeting held at Lower Belgrave Place, January 8, 1651. 
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of our feith that we are now contending. Beforfe you 
get into the citadel, we miist fight hard at the outposts. 
We are not going to let you (if we can) gain these 
outposts; because, then, the battle for the citadel will 
be so much more desperate, and as the nearer your 
victory, so our destruction. 

But I wish to speak of another sophistry involved 
under this. Catholicity was mentioned as being a de- 
sirable point of achievement in our faithfulness to the 
ancient rites. Either the sophistry or the igndrance 
of men makes the idea of catholicity equivalent to 
Popery. There is no distinction in most between the 
two. And even the Bishops themselves foster this 
sophistry. Our own Bishop perseveres in fasteninj 
upon me the charge of " copying Rome^ He has toh 
me that I adopt this and that rite because " it is Romany* 
that we are leading men to ^^ precipices " and the like.-^ 
Of course, if the Bishops say this, the wall-chalkers say 
it too, and thence " No Popery" on every wall we meet. 
But I have seen the word " No " obliterated, and the 
suflSx of " For Ever" added, and that, let me assure you, 
is a type of the process of confusion betweien Catholic 
and Roman. And I have seen by the side of " No 
Popery," ^' No Bishops/' and I have seen by the side of 
" No Maryolatry," " No Creed-worship," and what is 
f still more awfully atrocious, as the work of Satan hini- 
7ii4 ua/ self, I have seen by the side of " No Jesuits," ^^ No for- 
"k^i^icLb giveness of sins ;^^ and, last of all, I have heard at some 
h ^, meetings that assembled for violence " against Papal 
HCflo^ aggression," that the violence assumed another phase, 
Y^^l^^ and changed into an attack against " Episcopal aggres- 
QjjJ^sion," with " Three groans for the Bishops." Yes, if 
^^^^^you would believe in time, that every blow you encou- 
<rkcu^^oL ^^g^ against Rome, you are, as things are now, Inflicting 
two against Religion altogether; and that for every 
meeting you attend to vilify the Pope, you will have 
te n next year to attend in defence of the Church o f 
vv^ich you are a membe r, vou would restrain both your 
hand^ and your voice, and look a little closer to the 
articles of the Apostles' Creed, 
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There is the common law of the land, which pervades 
all we do in our duty to our brethren as citizens and 
neighbours. It is unwritten. There is the statute law, 
which over and above the common law regulates certain 
speqific transactions necessary to be carried on between 
man and man. It is written. Now you do notj be- 
cause you feel yourself bound to obey this statute law, 
when the specified case arises, deny altogether the 
common law out of which it comes, and which only it 
was intended to particularize and enforce. Certainly 
not. The statute law you obey : but you keep your 
foundation and your basis steadily on, in the general 
cpmmon law throughout. So in the religion of Jesus 
Christ. There is the statute law of the Church of 
England, which, of course, in its specific peculiarities we 
are bound to obey — but what are we if we look to that 
onlyf We are nothing — ^we are nothing, unless we 
abide in the common law of the Catholic faith, which is 
the basis of it, and permeates all through every idea we 
have, and forms every habit, and directs every action. 
While the unwritten religion of Catholicity is the essence 
of the whole, the statute law of Romanism is good for 
Rome, the statute law of Anglicanism is good for 
England. Let us keep the latter two clear, let us join 
together in the former, as the common ground of mutual 
agreement. But away with the childish sophistry of 
telling us that because we take the common law of 
both, we are adopting the peculiar law of one ~ 
This sophistry is surely unworthy of one who told 
us in the year 1842, that a " sincere and immoveable 
attachment to the Catholic Church in its constitution, 
discipline, authority, privileges, and oflfices, is perfectly 
compatible with, or rather is itself^ a practical act of^ 
protestation against the errors and corruptions of the 
Papal Church."* Why is not this distinction good now 
which was good then ? Alas ! because it is forgotten in 
the outcries of popular excitement — because we are 
under the impulse o f an immediate pressure from wit h- 

♦ Pishop of London's Charge, 1842, p. 60, 
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out, which seems to take away our common sense and 
deprives ns of calm and rational reflection. 

So it has ever been. Ever since Protestantism has 
existed, so it has ever been. It is a kind of epidemic, 
bursting forth here and there at different times, accord- 
ing as the mind of the people has taken fright at the 
advance of something larger and grander than itself. 
Insular religion is afraid of Catholicity, because it feels 
;KjeAit itself feeble in its grasp ; and because it feels itself feeble, 
dtt&ijfui so it makes the greater outcry ; and because it knows 
fe^' that Catholicity is true, and cannot be spoken against, 
so it fastens on a part of it, which is Rome, and stigma- 
tizes the whole by the substitution of the odium of a 
part. It is an old device. No one has ever escaped. 
From Bishop Andrewes down to the present moment, no 
one ever escaped. 

Bishop Andrewes is known to you, perhaps, as one 
of the most eminent and the most holy of our English 
divines. Read the following account of his worship, 
taken from Dr. Hook's Ecclesiastical Biography. 

'^ Of the arrangement of Bishop Andrewes' chapel, an account has 
been preserved by the malice of his enemies. It is a description given 
by a Puritan, but is interesting, as showing how many of the ancient 
ceremonies of our Church were retained before the rebellion, which 
have been subsequently lost. Referring to a plan of the chapel, the 
writer of * Canterbury's Doom ' exclaims, ' Lo here in this place and 
chapel you have first an altar, secondly, strange popish furniture on 
this altar; viz. two silver candlesticks with tapers in them; a basin for 
oblations; a silver and gilt canister for wafers; a chalice, with the 
picture of Christ engraven on it; an aire; a tricanale, or pot with 
three pipes, for the water of mixture_(that is, for water to mix with 
the wine, and for holy water); a credentia, or side table ; a basin and 
ewer (for the polluted priests and prelates to wash in before consecra- 
tion), and a towel to wipe their unhallowed.iingers ; a censer, to bum 
incense in at the reading of the first lesson, as in the popish mass and 
churches ; a little boat, out of which the frankincense is pouredj &c. 
(which Dr. Cosins had made use of in Peter House, where he burned 
incense). Furniture directly borrowed from the Roman ceremonial, 
missal, and pontifical, nowhere to be found but in popish chapels and 
churches. You may judge of this prelate's chapel and popish inclina- 
tions, by this Romish furnitui*e thereto belonging ; and that men- 
tioned in the next ensuing, being an inventory of his chapel furniture 
and plate, found with the former, attested by Master Prynne." 

Then read the following account of his practices y and 
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conceive what would be the outcry if such things were 
done at present. Yet why should the clergy of S. Bar- 
nabas be stigmatised in their very few and trifling cere- 
monials, when compared with those which formed the 
practice of this most eminent Bishop and Saint ? 

« We have the means of aBcertaining not only the style of Bishop 
Andrewes' chapel, but also his mode of performing the most sacred 
service. In Bishop Andrewes' notes, printed in Nicholls* Commentary 
on the Book of Common Prayer, we have the following remarks from 
the pen of his Lordship, in reference to the Rnhrics of the Commu- 
nion Office : — * The priest, after the collect, descends to the door of 
the septum, makes a low adoration towards the altar ; then turns to 
the people, and standing in the door readeth the ten commandments 
(as from God), while they lie prostrate to the end, as to God speak- 
ing .... Then shall foUow the collect.'] Bowing as before^ the 
minister goes up to the altar and kneels down. Immediately after the 
collect^ the priest shall read the epistle. Here the other priest, or if 
there be none, he that executeth, descendeth to the door, adorethy and 
then turning, readeth the epistle and gospel .... The epistle and 
gospel being ended, shall be said the creed,"] Adorat, ascendit, et legit 
symbol um Nicenum, populo adhuc stante. 

" After the creed,] Lectd, confessione Niceni, the priest adores, 
then he removes the basin from the back of the altar to the fore part. 
The Bishop ascends with treble adoration, and, lastly, kneels down at 
the altar. Into his hands the priest, from a by-standing table on the 
south side, reaches first the wafer-bread in a canister close covered 
and lined with linen. Secondly, the wine in a barrel on a cradle with 
four feet. These the Bishop offers in the name of the whole congre- 
gation upon the altar. Then he offers into the basin for himself, and 
after him the whole congregation, and so betake themselves to their 
proper and convenient place of kneeling: bishops and priests only 
within the septum, deacons at the door, the laity without, the priest 
meanwhile reading the peculiar sentences for the offertory, Soils mi- 
nisterio sacro deditis ad altare ingredi et communicare licet. — Cone. 
Laod. Can. 19. 

" Then the priest standing up shall say the prayer of consecration.] 
, . . . . Here the priest, having made adoration, poureth water upon 
the napkin ready for that purpose, and cleaneth his hands : mystice 
respiciens illud psalmi, Lavabo in innocentia manus meas, et sic intro^ 
ibo ad altare Dei, S^c. . . . . Moraliter et decor^, uti cum magna- 
tibus accubituri sumus. Posted panes e canistro in patenam ponit. 
Bein vinum e doliolo, adinstar sanguinis erumpentis in calicem liau- 
rit. Turn liquam e triconali scypho immisoetj Postremo omnibus 
rite, e|"'quam~BeiT~p9te3t~deceritfssrme atque aptissime compositis, 
stans pergit et peragit. In rariore solemnitate hie pergit episcopus 
et consecrat .... 

" Then shall be said or sung. Glory be to God on high.] .... 
Here the congregation ariseth, and having made their adoratton^ they 
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go towards tiieir seats to a little private devotion. In t^ieir wa^, at 
the foot of the choir, stands the Cippus pauperum^ into which every 
man puts a small piece of silver; whilst the priest, standing still at 
the altar, readeth the exhortatory sentences for alms, tU supra. When 
all are composed in their seats, he proceeds to the blessing."— i^isAop 
Andrewes' Notes in Nicholls' Commentary^ pp. 38-^2, 

Then read the following account of his doctrines — 
harmonizing as they ever must with worship and with 
practices of ritual — doctrines which Dr. Hook carefully 
tells us are strictly in accordance with the Church of 
England. 

" The Eucharisty a SacHfice, 1 . He held first, that it was both a 
sacrament and a sacrifice. 2, that it was a sacrifice proper and appli* 
cable to divine worship. 3, that the sacrifice of Christ's death . suc- 
ceeded the sacrifices of the Old Testament. 4th, that the sacrifice of 
Christ's death is available for present, absent, living, and dead, yea, 
for them that are yet unborn. 5, when we say the dead, we mean it 
is available for the Apostles, Martyrs, and Confessors, because we are 
all members of one body." 

In a word, he held, with S, Augustine, 

" Quod hujus sacrificii caro et sanguis ante adventum Christi per 
vfctimas similitudinum promittebatur, in passione Christi per ipsam 
veritatem reddebatur; post adventum Christi per sacramentum me- 
morisB celebratur." *^ The fiesh and blood of this sacrifice was pro- 
mised before the advent of Christ in the typical victims — it was offered 
itself in reality in the Passion of Christ — and after the advent of 
Christ it is celebrated in the sacrament of memory." 

And concerning altars, he said,— 

" If we agi'ce about the matter of sacrifice, there will be no differ- 
ence about the altar, the holy Eucharist being considered as a sacrifice, 
in the breaking of bread and pouring forth the cup, the same is aptly 
called an altar."* 

And concerning absolution and the power of the keys, 
his teaching was equally high and Catholic, now called 
Koman. He taught, that the power of the keys in re- 
mission of sins, was distinct from Baptism, distinct from 
the Holy Eucharist, and distinct from prayer ; and was 
something in itself peculiar. These are his words : 

* Letter to Cardinal Perron. See Hook's Ecclesiastical Biography. 
^ndrcwes, p. 194, 
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*^ Which being a different power in itself^ is that which all call the act, 
or benefit of absolution-^in which, as in the rest, there is in the due 
time and place of it, a use for the remission of sins. Whereunto our 
Saviour Ohrist, by His sending them (the Apostles) doth institute 
and give them the key of authority; and by breathing on them and 
inspiring them, doth enable them and give them the key of knowledge 
to do it well; and having bestowed both these upon them as the 
stewards of His House, doth last of all deliver them their commission 
to do it, having so enabled them and authorised them as before."* 

Such were the practices and doctrines of Bishop An- 
drewes, a man revered and honoured by all ; called, of 
course, by the Puritans, on account of these very prac- 
tices and doctrines, a Papist and an idolater : but he 
preached faithfully the doctrines of the English Church, 
lived by her rules and discipline, and died in her com- 
munion. In 1593 he uttered this prophecy, which, per- 
haps, we may take home to ourselves at the present day. 
It was fulfilled in his time. It bids fair to be fulfilled 
again in ours. " Nisi doctrinae voci attendatis, idque 
mature ; Bbevi nulla futura est omnino^ cui (si maxime 
velitis) possitis attendere." 

But let me pass on from Andrewes to Laud, What is 
said of Laud? All through his life he was accused of 
Popery — at Oxford, attacked by Abbot, brought before 
the Vice- Chancellor, openly pointed at as one tainted 
with Komish leprosy, so that it was thought dangerous 
to approach the heretic, or salute him in the streets. 
From that time unto the day of his death it was the 
same, a Papist, a Romanist : but through all he con- 
tended, and contended, until, as Archbishop, he fell, and 
with his blood, upon the scaffold, sealed his faith. He 
was offered a Cardinal's hat — ^he was tempted on all 
sides to join a communion which would have seemed in 
those days more congenial to his tastes. But the Church 
of England held him —did not consider him, any more 
than Andrewes, as acting or believing contrary to her 
teaching. Hear these remarkable words. I should 
like, if I might humbly be permitted to do so, to apply 
them as my own, and say them of S. Barnabas', for no 
more than this have we ever intended, no more than 
this have we ever done. 

* Sertnon on Power of Absolution. 

N 
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'' All I laboured for in this particular wa«^ that tbe external wor- 
ship of God in this Church might be kept up in uniformity and de- 
cency, and in some beauty of holiness. And this the rather, because, 
first, I found that, from the contempt of the outward worship of God, 
the inward fell away apace, and profanenesa began boldly to show it-" 
self. And, secondly, beeause I could speak with no conscientious 
persons, almost, that were wavering in religiop, but the great motive 
which wrought upon them to disaffect, or think meanly of the Church 
of England, was that the external worship of God was so lost in the 
Church (as they conceived it); and the churches themselves, and all 
things in them, suffered to lye in such a base and slovenly fashion in 
most places of the kingdom. These, and no other, considerations 
moved me to take so much care as I did of it ; which was with a 
single eye, and most free from every Romish superstition. As for 
ceremonies, all that I enjoined were according to law}^^ 

I have given you ^n example of a Prelate in the time 
of James I., and another in the time of Charles I., now 
further on, in the time of Charles II., the same priu'- 
ciples again — the same accusation again. Nothing could 
lie between Puritanism and Popery. Thus it is eaid of 
Wren, Bishop of Ely — Prynne gives this account of him 
in Canterbury's Doom. 

" Now what an Arminian and Popish innovator this prelate was in 
all particulars, the Popish furniture of whose chapel, with basins, can- 
dlesticks, corporals, altar-cloth, a chalice with across upon it, imd other 
Popish trinkets, as appears by his own bpok of account, cQStiQg him 
J6159, 4s. Id., and how great a persecutor, silencer, suppressor of godly 
ministers, and people, the world experimentally knows." 

The same is said of Cosin, Bishop of Durham — ^the 
same of Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester — ^the same of 
Montague, of Morton, and many others. Hooker— even 
the learned and judicious Hooker, feeling the general 
accusation of Popery, writes as follows, defending the 
Church against the Puritans. 

" Yea, but we have framed ourselves to the customs of the Church of 
Eome ; our orders and ceremonies are papistical. It is espied that our 
Church founders were not so careful as in this matter they should have 
been, but contented themselves with such discipline as they took froni 
the Church of Rome. Their error we ought to reform by abolishing 
all popish orders. There must be no communion nor fellowship with 
Papists, neither in doctrine^ ceremonies^ nor government. It is not 
enough that we are divided from the Church of Rome by tlie single 
wall of doctrine, retaining as we do part of their ceremonies and almost 

♦ History of Troubles^ o. yU. p. 150. 
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the*]? wbole ^rermnent ; but government or ceremonies, or "whatsoever 
it be whieh is popish, away with it. This is the thing they require in 
us,^ the utter reUnqoishment of all things Popish. . , . « By Popish 
orders, ceremonies, and government, they must, therefore, mean in 
every of those so much as the Church of Rome hath embraced without 
commandment of God, so that whatsoever such thing we have, if the 
Chureh of Borne hath it also, it goeth under the name of those things 
that ^e Popish, yea, flthpugh it be lawful, and al^ou^ agreeable to 
tbe word of God."* 

And again — 

" The cause why this name seemed better unto them was, for that 
the name of Popery is mere odious than very Paganism amongst divers 
of the moi;e simple sort, so as whatsoever thiey hear named Popish they 
presently conceive deep hatred against it, imagining there can be 
nothing contained in that name but needs it must be exceeding detest- 
able."! 

And Jeremy Taylor too-'-conspicuous as he was for 
his DMfliy labours in defence of the English Church, and 
in miany cases using such violent language as now could 
not he tolerated — ^yet even he fell under the usual ac- 
cusation ; as though no one, who was more than a Pro- 
testant could be anything but a Papist. 

<^ The other thi^g I am to speak of is the report you have heard, of 
n^ inclination to go over to Borne. Sir, that party which needs such 
lying stories for the support of its cause, proclaim their cause to be 
very weak, or themselves to be very evil advocates. Sir, be confident 
they dare not tempt me to do so, and it is not the first time they have 
endeavoured to serve their ^ads by saying such things of me."| 

And even so down to Archbishop Potter's time — it is 
still the same strain. — 

" I must not forget, under this head, that I am again charged not 
only with fevouring Popery, but with being a Papist in disguise, with 
acknowledging the Protestant principles for decency's sake, but sted- 
fastly a^ienQg to the Popish, and all this, it seems, for having refer- 
red you to the practice and writers of the primMve times, and of the 
next ages after the Apostles. "§ 

W^ then, summing up all, what shall we say ? In the 
common experiences of life ; in reason ; in principle ; in 

♦ Eccl. Polity, B. iv. c. iii. §1,2. t Ibid. c. iv. § I. 

X Letters to one tempted to join the Church of Rome. Works, vol. 
xi. p. 211. 

§ Archbishop Potter's Defence of his Charge to the Diocese of 
Oxford. 

n2 
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agreement with Holy Scripture; in agreement ^th the 
Catholic Church, of which the Church of England is a- 
portion; in agreement with her Canons and RubricB;' 
in agreement with a great body of her divines, both dead 
and living ; in agreement with the present Church ill 
practice, more especially of late, years, tending to a 
generally allowed revival of Catholic usages ; in agree* 
ment, lastly, with even our Bishop in his Charge of 
1842, and partially so, most strange to say, with that of 
1850 just delivered ; in agreement with all this, through- 
out, we find aesthetic teaching as a principle taken for 
granted. But the principle once granted, detail only 
becomes then a question of degree; and who is to judge 
of the question of degree but the Canon and Rubric 
Law, and the Courts of the Church, . It is very easy to 
say, that by doing such and such a thing we are leading 
people to the " verge of a precipice." Be it so. There 
is a precipice. We are always and invariably tending 
towards a precipice of some kind. There is a precipice 
of apathy, torpor, coldness, and death. Who is leading 
men to this ? There is a precipice of dissent, latitudina- 
rianism, and infidelity, a precipice which the Bishop 
acknowledges to be more dangerous than that of Rome.* 
There is the precipice of Rationalism. Now why should 
men fall over the one and not over the others? Do they 
not daily fall over the others? Do you not see whole 
parishes stagnating into a living death, all energy 
seemingly removed, as though men had lain down to 
sleep, and were engulphed in some sudden rain and 
catastrophe of nature, like those dead remains which 
travellers tell us they find in the ruins of Pompeii ? Look 
at the parishes of this great town — not at the paper lists 
of charitable subscriptions — not at the after-dinner 
laudations of a chairman who has never entered a poor 
man's house in his life ; not at comfortable vestry meetings 
or poor law boards of guardians ; no, but the poor 
labouring man's scanty and close chamber, the miserable 
sick-bed, the pining wife and starving children, the 
squalid filth, the pestilential breathing. See the noWe 

* Bishop of Loudon's Charge, 1850. 
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nature and the affectionate beartd of men and women, 
your own fellows in a ciommon worship and a common 
God, crushed by poverty, hardened by misery, and de- 
graded by involuntary sin. Behold these, pauperized by 
the wealth of the worldly, and made vile by their want of 
sympathy; and the hardness of their selfishness : behold 
them as they abound in such towns as Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Bristol, London, millions of them — and 
then will you talk to us of the precipice of Rome f Is that 
the danger? Are you, being a rich man, sitting comfort- 
ably this winter's night by your fire-side, with your Bible 
at your elbow, opened at the latter part of thfe 1 6th chapter 
of S. Luke's Gk)spel, and doyou conscientiously tell me that 
you really think Rome the danger? Have you, being a 
Priest or Bishop, perchance turned over the pages till you 
have come to the 4th chapter of the second Epistle to 
Timothy, and having read the first portion of that sacred 
writing, are you going deliberately to assure me that 
you think Rome the danger? You may make a bugbear 
of Rome if you please, as unwise danies sometimes dress 
up figures to keep troublesome children in order; but 
with such a crowd of miserable, degraded outcasts, as 
throng our factories, and fill our prisons, I feel quite 
sure that, in your secret heart you know full well that 
the spirit of Evil cast into the mould of SIN, and^ 
bursting into unhealthy life in Rationalum^ and denial 
of every Creed, both Roman and Anglican, both of Dis- 
senters and the Church, all Creeds and every Faith, this 
you know in your own heart, is the real Precipice. 

We need not look at those who are said to " copy 
Rome" — ^let us go further and take a wider bearing on 
the Church of Rome herself. Latitudinarian principles 
would urge the people of England to admit and to re- 
ceive the teaching of Dissenters both in Schools and 
Houses of Worship, on the ground that souls had better 
be saved even by them than not at all. Will not 
charity, if not consistency, urge upon us the idea that 
it is better that men should be taught and saved, (if 
they be willing) even by the Church of Rome ? It will 
be a fearful question at the great day to be asked, 
" Why — ^when you Could not save this lost brother 
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and intellectual Protestants, noble lords, and gifted 
philosophers, you know not, you cannot know, .you never 
will know the minds and hearts of the poor, you cannot 
understand what they are. Believe me when I tell you 
that of men, poor labouring men, who will not attend 
dissenters' meeting houses, and have no room to sit in 
Churches, thousands perish altogether every year, and 
let me entreat of you to suffer them to be saved any weff^ 
even by the Church of Rome, rather than not at all,— 
and let me entreat of you, to rid yourselves of the 
absurdity, not to say the sin of allowing the whole of 
your religion to consist of mere Protestantism— ^-Protes- 
tantism not only against what you call the ^^ abominations 
of Popery," but Protestantism against human salvation — 
Protestantism against the fact of the Epiphany of Christ 
-^Protestantism against the kingdom and power of Satan. 
Remember the woe denounced against those who ^' take 
away the key of knowledge, enter not in themselves, 
and them that were entering in, they hinder." There U 
a precipice, we allow it, we know full well where it is, and 
so we have tried to set a bar right along the path of it 
to keep men off. It is firm and well set in the ground, 
so that no man can miss seeing it, and no man need fall 
over, unless he do so wilfully. The bar is CatholicHy. 
Against your precipice, that of sin and rationalism, have 
you set an equal bar ? Are you quite sure that souls 
will not fell over your precipice long before they come 
near ours ? We have been keeping that bar at S. Bar- 
nabas, as long and as well we could ; we have stood there 
faithful and fearless, aad were Intending to do so for 
many long years, God giving us grace. But now you have 
pulled the bar down, driven the guards away, you have 
widely spattered all to the four winds by your c(4d and 
worldly Protestantism. Now mto indeed, will fall over. 
They will very soon fall over by hundreds and by 
thousands. But whose i'ault will It be ? 

If we are so certain that we have the truth with us, 
why should we be so afraid of error. If you are so cer* 
tain that there is absolutely nothing in Popery wMch lias 
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a Std.mp of trutli ; if it be altogether, and in every part, 
as its enemies describe it — superstitious, idolatrous, and 
sinful ; if it be in every part full of falsehood and abomi- 
nation ; that only feet will so mark it to the people, and 
God's hand will be so palpablv against it, that we need 
not fear its attacks. No. Tne reason we fear it, evi- 
dently is. that we have a sensitive knowledge that it ha$ 
some claim — that it does contain something which is 
attractive, and allures the people to its worship — that it 
does feed from its system, many souls with food suitable 
to their Inindd, which Protestantism has not to give. 
We feel our own deficiency, therefore we fear Rome. 
We know that we have not done oui» duty, therefore we 
will not let Rome do it for us. "We know that our 
" Protestant faith," as such, is nothing but a negation ; 
and when we attempt, in some instances, as in our own 
at S. Barnabas*, to get rid of it, and fill up its dry skeleton 
with muscular action, and life, and spirit, then the men 
of the world come upon us and say — " This is Popery,'* 
and they will not have it. 

Th^ 6ishop of Gloucester and Bristol has just issued 
an address to the Clergy of his Diocese, and therein he 
uses these words : — 

" The emissaries of Rome "will redouble their diligence in two direc- 
tions : first, they will work on the imaginations of the young and enthu- 
siastic ; and, secondly, will enlist in their ranks the ignorant multitudes 
of our population, whom the circumstances of the age, by congregating 
in dense masses^ have left destitute of adequate spiritual instruction 
from our present parochial system. 

" All our protestations, therefore, against Papal aggression will have 
been made in vain, unless we defend those who are exposed to the 
inachinations of the enemy by tlie only piucticable method — an exten- 
sion of the influence of our Church, and the diffusion of Scriptural 
knowledge among the benighted parts of the population. The present 
temper of the country seems to hold out a peculiarly favourable oppor- 
tunity for efBecting a great increase of Church extension ; indeed, we 
should neglect the means which Providence has placed vrithin our reach, 
were we not to endeavour to turn the feeling, which has shown itself 
with such unexampled unanimity, into that Erection."* 

Here are admissions-— a " benighted population," " ig- 
norant multitudes of our population''—" congregated in 
dense masses" — '^ destitute of spiritual instruction," and 

* Addfess of Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, January 4, 1851. 
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all this ^\fram our present par ochial st/gtem*^ f Well,theti/ 
why have we left them thus ? How is it that years and 
years have rolled on in " our present parochial system," 
and when something of a better spirit among our igno« 
rant multitudes has been in a humble way attempted, as 
for instance our own unhappy case at S. Barnabas, and 
the still more unhappy case in another mass of an i^o-* 
rant multitude, namely, that of S. Saviour's at Leeds ; — 
How is it, that when in these two special instances now 
before us, with the admitted destitution, the admitted 
failure in the old system, and the admitted deviation 
from our present parochial system, which has existed in 
these two places — hpw has it come to pass that in both 
of them the Episcopal supervision has come in and 
crushed them in the bud ? How is it that we only now 
are awaking out of a trance, and see perishing benighted 
multitudes, and so awake only to quench the fl£une 
that was struggling into life for their amendment? " Be- 
eatise it is Romanizing. Suppose it be; better save 
souls by Romanizing than let them perish by nothing. 
" The emissaries of Rome," the Bishop of Gloucester 
says, " will prevail in two directions : — First they will 
work on the imaginations of the young and the enthu- 
siastic; secondly, they will enlist in their ranks the 
ignorant multitudes of our population, congregated in 
dense masses." But the system of parochial care, of 
constant devotional exercises, of confession, of solemn 
and impressive ritual, was, in these two cases, just from 
their taking in the good parts of the Catholic system, 
and so, of accident, being like Rome — winning the souls 
day by day of these very classes. It was the " young 
and the enthusiastic ;" It was " the ignorant masses" 
that we wanted to win, and were winning. And just 
as we were doing what it is admitted the present pa- 
rochial system does not do, then we are accused of 
" Romanizing" and — crushed ! 

Of course it must be plain to you that nothing now 
is left. I would fearlessly prophesy that Protestantism, 
as it is in the Anglican Church, never will embrace 
either the young, the enthusiastic, or the ignorant ; and 
now that it has won its spolia opima at the gates of S. 
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Barnabas in t^e province'of Oanterimry, and at the^ gutes 
of S. Saviour's in the province of York, it must be 
content to see the advance of the Church of Rome in 
reality. It must see it unopposed, unlimited, and un^ 
denied, with Cardinals and Bishops, within the evacu- 
ated territories. Men have mistaken the essential spirit 
of the teaching of Catholicity, based upon the knowledge 
of the human heart in its weakness and its needs, for 
Rome. Men persist in their mistake, by reason of an 
outcry which comes from the depths of Antichrist, hold- 
ing itself in opposition to the Cross of Jesus; and therein 
they crush the only system which was attempting, God 
ordering, to do the thing they confessed was wanted. 

You will mistake Catholicism for Romanism. You 
will expel the Clergy from your Church who follow S. 
Athanasius in his creed, and strive to imitate, very 
humbly and at a great distance, the Fathers in their lives. 
You will say, by your Bishops sitting on the thrones of 
their Episcopal authority, " we would rather the people 
perish than be taught by you." The consequence is plain : 
the end, by your own showing, caniwt be far. 



THE. THIRD OBJECTION. 
Disobedienee to the Bishop. 

It has been said, and perhaps even more thought of 
than said, and that even by my friends, that there 
lurks throughout the whole proceeding at S. Barnabas a 
spirit of self-will and disobedience to constituted autho- 
rity. It has been said, in the general vehicles of attack 
by which the world makes itself known, namely, News- 
papers, that I claim a sort of independent power, . exer- 
cising it as I please over all others subjected to myself, 
but refusing it to those under whom^ in the same pro- 
portion, I myself am subject. I have also been reminded 
by the Bishop, in his last Charge, and also on some other 
occasions where the need seemed to arise, that canonical 
obedience is due by the laws of the Church frcnn a Priest 
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to Mb Bishofy, ttnd th&t when hands hrd laid Upon th^ 
candidate for thfe priesthood, this question is asked him, 
** Will you reverently obey your ordinary, and other 
Tihief ministers, unto whom is committed the charge atid 
govemment oyer yoU^ following, in mind and will, their 
godly judgments?'* To which the answer is given : " I 
will do so, the Lord being my helper." I presume, how- 
ever, when all this is Said, and justly said, that it is not 
hieant that obedience is required of the Priest to his 
Bishop, without respect either of time, or manner, or cir- 
cumstance, in any greater degree than obedience is due 
from others subject to those above them in their proper 
sphere; that is to say, it will be allowed, even by the 
ttiost vehement of those who bring this charge against 
me, that a possible case might arise when disobedience, 
not obedience, would become a necessary obligation. 
The very terms of the question cited by the Bishop, and 
applied to such as myself in this unhappy juncture, seem 
to show this ; for it is not every judgment that the Priest 
promises to follow, but every godli/ judgment. Before, 
then, we are called upon to plead guilty to the charge 
of disobedience, we have a claim to be heard upon the 
nature of the judgment which is issued. There is a 
line and limit which, in common sense, must be drawn 
in the mind, of right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
godliness and ungodliness, before we can assent to the 
accusation brought against us, of forgetfulness of the 
ordination vow. 

If not, if it is thought that all constituted authority, 
when once constituted, is infallible, and never to be 
questioned, then I would ask of those who impugn my 
present position to look to themselves, and say, both in 
political as well as in religious matters, how they can 
justify what they do, and what they believe, at this 
Very present moment. 

I. In political things — " the things of Casar '^ :— On 
what principle do they, as implied in the person of their 
ancestors, feel justified in rejecting the obedience sworn 
to the Orown of these realms, -vmen another dynasty, 
and not the presfent, claimed their obedience as subjects. 
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The Nofi-juMA held tin^ aM;i^, ^tek no^ hf implica- 
tion is controverted and denied, that the oath of aXLep.^ 
Ance sworn to James II., then the ruling Sovereign, 
could not be transferred at the will of the people to 
William III. Archbishop Sancroft and several other 
Bishops, and many of the Clergy, rather than acknow* 
ledge the change of dynasty, called a Revolution, and by 
some '^ glorious," suffered themselves to be ejected from 
their Bishoprics and Benefices, and others took th^ 
places which thev left. But the majority held that 
obedience to the Crown was due only under limitation, 
and that if the Crown violated either the direct or the 
implied compact of adherence to the constitutional laws 
of the land, Disobedience was the duty, not Obedience. 
Consequently, James II. was virtually expelled from 
the throne of his ancestors, and the question of jurisdic* 
tion and authority did not affect, in the estimation of 
the whole people of this land, those upon whom it was 
exercised, but those who themselves exercised it. Will 
you decide which wa§ right ? Was James II. righte- 
ously expelled^ or were our ancestors guilty^ as subjects, 
pf disobedience to Royal Authority ? Was Archbishop 
Bancroft guilty of disobedience in refusing allegiance to 
the new Sovereign cfe JaotOy or was he justified, by 
reason of the oath he had taken to the old Sovereign, c^ 
jiire f 

Or take again the question of the ** things of Ood.^* 
How has it come to pass that you, as Protestants, hold 
the faith which as such you glorj^ in holding? You 
hold it, because Henry the Eighth, and Cranmer, and 
other Bishops joining with him, exercised a power which 
they claimed as inherit in them, as Christian laEijen, of 
judging for themselves whether the position in which 
they stood, of subjection to the See of S. Peter, was 
justifiable or not. Cranmer, and his x^-Bishops, Were 
under an oath of oanoni<^l obedience to the holy see. 
The Archbishopric of Canterbury was held under the 
grace granted by the Pope in former ages to that see; by 
which grace certain privileges were committed, but with 
which certain obligations of obedience were promised 
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and expected. There ^s an oatii. LingaM says that 
the Archbishop being elevated to the See of Canterbury, 
in order to serve the king in. the matter of his divorqq, 
was prepared, even before he took the oath of canonical 
obedience to the Pope, to violate it whenever it should 
become necessary. 

" By what casuistiy could the Archbishop elect, who was well ac- 
quainted with the Services expected of him, reconcile it with his con* 
science to swear at his consecration canonical obedience to the Pope, 
when he was already resolved to act in opposition to the Papal 
authority ? With the royal approbation he called four witnesses and 
a notary into the Chapter House of S. Stephen's at Westminster, and 
in their presence declared that by the oath of obedience to the Pope, 
which for the sake of form he should be obliged to take^ he did not 
intend to bind himself to anything contrary to the law of God, or 
prejudicial to the rights of the king, or prohibitory of such reforms 
as he might judge useful to the Church of England. From the Chapter 
House attended by the same persons, he proceeded to the steps of the 
high Altar, declared in their presence that he adhered to the protesta- 
tion which he bad already read in their hearing, and then took the 
Pontifical oath." ♦ 

Now what are we to think of canonical oaths and 
canonical obedience after this? Without the oath of 
obedience, Cranmer could not have been Archbishop, 
for the Papal authority was then still in existence in 
Englajad, and consecration would not have taken place. 
How was it justified? By the extraordinary drcum-' 
stances of the case. How were the other Bishops, who 
joined with Granmer subsekjuently, justified? All owed 
obedience, by the canons, to the Bishop of Rome as 
Patriarch. All broke free from that oath. How were 
they justified ? By the extraordinary circumstances of 
tlie case. Then all the country followed. The Par- 
liament followed. The King followed; and the fatal 
rupture began : and we who here represent those of our 
ancestors who joined in this great act, are still in the 
rupture. The canonical obedience on the part of the 
Clergy, and the gen>eral obedience on the part of the 
Laity, due to the See of Rome, is gone — is defunct — ^we 
know nothing of it. But on what ground? On the 

* Lingard's Hist, of England, Henry VIlI. ch. iii. 
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ground' above cited, — ^thal the Bishop of Rome, as such, 
had arrogated to himself powers to which he had no just 
claim; that the compact between the two parties had 
been first broken by the higher of the two, and conse- 
quently the lower was released. On the understanding, 
that submission to the Roman See was not unqualified, 
nor without limit ; that it was true we were under an 
obligation, but that the obligation was capable of question 
and of reversion, and th^t certain duties implied in the ob- 
ject of the obedience, or certain truths of faith, or certain 
methods in the exercise of the jurisdiction acknowledged 
abstractedly, being not performed specifically, then the 
right of obedience ceased, and duty was changed. So it 
became no longer a question whether the Roman See 
should be followed or obeyed blindly, but whether, on 
the other side, it had not become our duty to forsake and 
abandon it. Now look at this question. Will you say, 
as good Protestants, were our ancestors right or wrong ? 
Were they justified, as is commonly said, in taking the 
law into their own hands, and mating a revolution in 
the things of God, or were they not? 

Of course you see at a glance that, both politically as 
well as religiously, our country is a standing monument 
in testimony of this great principle in the theory of 
obedience to constituted authority, that no matter what 
the promise is, or what the previous bond, obedience 
has to be weighed and considered iri reference to the 
subject on which it is claimed. 

Hence arises the operation of the Jbaw, and under it 
Courts, and in them Judges. The law is the supreme 
power to which appeal is made, under which even the 
highest personal powers, both of the Church and of the 
State, exercise jurisdiction. We appealed in the Revo- 
lution to the law of justice, inherent in a people, against 
what we thought an ungodly Sovereign. We appealed 
in the Reformation to the law of the Church universal 
as over the head of the Church personal, and to which 
the earthly head of the Church was subject, as well as its 
lowest member. Whether the appeal in those two cases, or 
in either, was justifiable or not, is not the question. I deal 
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o&I}/r with tlie &ct of ^a» appeal m ieatiiyin^ to the pro- 
position, that obedience to oonatltoted authority has its 
limit. To oome to later times. You reinembep — ^for it 
is but rec^nt^the ease of the Ber. Mr. Gorham, in his 
contest with the B3shc»> of Exetep. You remember how 
beiiig charged with heresy, he refused to Ibttow the 
judgment of his Bishop^ and how the whole multitude 
sang pceans oi triumph oyer his rejection of that judg« 
ment, and hurried him on from Court to Court, even to 
appealing unto Caesar ; how he, disobeying every admoni-' 
tion, on tli^ plea that it was not a godly admonition, and 
hearkening to no judgment either of the Bishop or the 
Church in her Courts, w^it on in his disobedience and 
defied aU things. You remember, too, that not o£^ly 
Priests but Bishops are under a vow of Canonical obe« 
dience, each Bishop at his consecraticoi promising ^^ aU 
due reverence and obedience to the Archbishop'' of his 
Province. And yet, what was the case in regard to the 
two Bishops of Exeter and London in this very matter 
of Mr^ Gorham. The one in his pamphlet rejected the 
Archbishop's doctrine and judgment, and said that he 
would not ho]|d communion with him-^the other> in bis 
Charge of 1850, rejected the judgment in which the 
Archbishop had eoneurred,. as ^ a plain denial of that 
which the Chitrch asserts J^ Of course, they could only 
be justified by the argument that the Cs^ob is sijip^ 
rior to the Arphbishop. But what was good in these 
cases cannot be evil in my ease-^I mean the principle 
that sometimes it may be right lor m inftrior to disobey 
his superior. It is the time and sul^ect of the disobe>^ 
dience which is the only point. You must admit this 
principle on every ground of the commonest juetice. If 
you do not, you stultify yourselves m every respect, both 
of religious belief and social order, your political consti- 
tution and your Church government. 

But I would not have you imagine for an instant that 
by all this I am any advocate for a general rebellion, or 
what is called a radical exercise of private judgment. 
So far the contrary, that in writing a little work 
called ^' Letters ta my Children f in the second volume, 
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three long letters we oeeu^ed in At diseussieB of tUa 
very matter ; and, \n part of one of thepa ^ I find that I 
have written thus :— . 

" One of the great marks or notes of the Qb^irch af Ch?)8t |s its 
unity — unity of practice and unity of doctrine. One of the great 
weapons with which Satan attacks the Church of Christ is schisnij by 
which this unity ia rent asundep. Every one, therefore, who contri- 
butes bis pc^tion of influei^ce or example towards the unity of the 
Church takes the side of Christ ; f^i^d every one who contribiltea bis 
portion of influence or example towards schism takes the side of Satan. 
Now, the Church, as defined in Letter 5, vol. i., is made up of th^ 
whole body of Christian believers ; and in this unity the Church is 
considered, for the sake of teaching ai|d administration of holy rites, 
under two orders of men-~rtbe clergy and thd laity* Nqw, while all 
are joined together in one bQdy» joint members of Christ, holding doC" 
trines together, yet it is obvious there must be a distinction of the 
members, for the sake of teaching the doctrines; and while all are 
equal in receiving from the one head — ^namely, Christ, the privileges 
of the Church, yet some must come out from the others, for the sdiie 
of ordering and ministering those holy rites and sacrapients which Ha 
has commanded. Though, in one sense, all Christians are kipgs and 
priests, yet in another sense, for the sake of discipline and for the sake 
of offering to God the sacrifices of the people, one order must be en- 
dued with the office of kings apd prints above the other. 

** Precisely, then, as in the other divisions of n^en, common sense 
dictates (to say npthing of the Diyine appointment), that while some 
have authority to minister and teach, those who are to })e ministered 
unto and to be taught must submit and obey ; so in the things of the 
Churchi it would seem absurd to appoint one side with a di^ty, without 
investing the pthi^r with an obligi^^on. Such b^iog th^ eas^, o6tf^>icf, 
in its highest and most spiritual sensej becomes the duty q£ those who 
are taught in the things of God ; for the teaching being appointed for 
the sake of unity, a disregard an^ eontempt of the teaching tends to a 
disregard and contempt of lenity. He who disregards unity ranges 
himself on the side of schismp and therefore on the side of Satan against 
Christ. All, of course, in its degree. Sometimes more, and some- 
times less, but in its degree somewhere. The man who disobeys the 
ruler of the Church set over him becomes the enemy of God. We 
need not stop here to discuss the question how far unity and sameness 
of doctrine is to be preserved in the teachers themselves. Of course 
this is a vital question; but it is one which is settled in the Church, 
as far as human imperfections will allow, by her f^apons, decrees, and 
creeds, coming down from our Lord ao.d His Apostles. If any reli- 
gious teacher in doctrine, or priest in practice, or bishop in discipline, 
deviate from the prescribed law of the univ^sal Church, he then be- 
comes the fomenter of schism, inasmuch as he renders it imperative 
upon the people over whom he is set to disregard him ; for, of course, 
it is plain, ^at if the governor break the law, the governed are exempt 
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fir6in their obedieiice» lit least from their obedienee to him. Obedience 
to the Church stands before obedience to the person who rules by the 
Church, whensoever he who is to rule by the Church rules contrary to 
the Churdi/'* 

I remember long ago to have been struck very forcibly 
by the simple story of S. Basil of CaBsarea, who one d^ 
visited a sacred brotherhood, and after such discourse as 
was fitting, said to the head of it, "Hast thou a brother 
here who has the grace of obedience," and he answered 
him, " My Lord, we are all thy servants, and are en- 
deavouring after salvation." Basil said a second time, 
" Yea, hast thou one so gifted? " And he brought unto 
him a brother. Then the holy Basil employed him to 
minister to him as he dined. After he had eaten, the 
other brought him water to wash ; but Basil said, " Come 
hither, and I too will give thee water to wash." And 
the other suflFered the Bishop to pour out the water upon 
his hands. Then said Basil, " When I enter into the 
Church, come before me, and I will make thee a Deacon." 
And afterwards he made him a Priest, and took him with 
him to his home on account of his obedience. 

Ignatius, one of the earliest of the holy Fathers, is 
fall of the same strain — obedience to the Church. Obe- 
dien<ie to the Bishop is ever set forth. " Wherefore it 
becomjes you to concur in the mind of your Bishop, as 
also ye do, for your famous presbytery, worthy of God, 
is knit as closely to its Bishop, as strings to an harp."f 

. Mysterious harp of Heaven-born Harmony I 
Touched by th' all-hallowing Spirit — from above, 
Thou fiU'st the Church, else dead, with duteous love, 
Obedience, such as holds the hosts on high 
And pure heaven?soothing order.^'f 

'And there are many other such passages, as in the 
Epistle to Polycarp. — 

Hearken unto your Bishop, that God may also hearken unto you. 
3tty soul, for the soul of them who are in subjection to the Bishops, 
Presbyters; Deacons, and may my portion be with them in the Lord. 

And so far did this' principle carry me — so far did I 

* Letters to my Children, vol. ii.. Letter iii., p. 75. 
t Ep. ad Ephes. % The Cathedral 
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long to be restrained and kept close to the Bishop in all 
things, that in thepainted Window of our public roomin the 
college, there are the arms of the See of London inserted '''^'^ 
at large with this inscription, aney toy EniSKonOYT?^^) 
MHAEN noiOY, which is taken from Ignatius, Ep. ^^JStonJA. 
Magn. c, vii. Yes ! But what Bishop was that? and \yhat ^ /j^l^ 
obedience. That of unity, brotherhood, and order-— that^^^^i^^ 7 
of one joined to the other as strings of an harp, com- o*^ ^pj^* 
bining in a great unity for the Church — strings in ordeVj iol^tdid 
from little to great as in a harp — ^laity to deacons, dea- ^e %^q/sk ? 
cons to priests, and priests to bishops, and all together 
in one, making harmonious sound united. There was 
not then bitter water and sweet flowing out of the same 
fountain. There was not a command here to follow one 
day, and a command there of the opposite the next day. 
There was not a Church distracted and torn by heresy, 
world-eaten and cankered by ungodliness, which had no 
discipline to cast it out — ^there was not a trumpet which 
kept all day long giving an uncertain sound, so that no 
soldier, do all he might, could prepare himself for the 
battle. Obedience then was indeed a grace which all 
men living had no need to look for. It was even in 
their presence. The subject of its exercise was cleat 
and distinct, and ever by their side. 

But what is our case? We cannot tell for certain 
now where we are to obey, or whom, of in what. 

1. If we take doctrine^ we are not quite certain now 
what our doctrine is. In many points it is obscure; in 
many ambiguous ; in some contradictory. For instance ; — 
In the great doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, the two 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York concurred in a 
judgment of the Privy Council, and, by an official act 
of that Court of Appeal, pronounced that a certain 
Priest, found guilty in the Court of Arches of holding 
false doctrine, did not hold false doctrine. Here, then,- 
was the Archbishop in his own Court pronouncing one 
way, and in the Court of Appeal -pronouncing another 
way. Further, the Archbishop of Canterbury, having so 
pronounced, or concurred in, such a judgment, forth- 
with receives a severe remonstrance from the Bishop of 
Exeter, one of the Bishops of his own Province, and is 

o 
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told publicly^ in the face of the whole world, that he (the 
Archbishop) has been wrong in his jud^ent, ai>d has 
acted contrary to the Catholic faith, and, in consequence 
thereof, the Bishop of Exeter said he would refuse to 
hold communion with him. 

Furthermore, the Archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
official of the State Court of Privy Council, forces the 
heretical Priest, so pronounced guilty by his own Court, 
into the Diocese of the Bishop of Exeter, who had said 
he would hold no communion with the said Archbishop,, 
and had written publicly to impugn the doctrine of the 
said Archbishop, which he deduced out of his own books, 
known publicly to the Church and to the world. 

Furthermore, the Bishop of London, one of the co- 
assessors with the two Archbishops in the State Court 
of the Privy Council, " did not concur in the judg- 
ment" with the two Archbishops, and is so reported 
publicly. Then months roll on, and the Bishop openly 
says, in his Charge, that the doctrines held by Mr. 
Gorham, and holding which the Archbishop had vio- 
lently forced him into the Diocese of Exeter, contained 
a " plain denial of that which the Church assertSj^ and 
that " if there were any meaning in words ^ the state- 
ments of Mr. Gorham are in express contradiction of the; 
truth, that, in a sacrament, the outward and visible part 
or sign, is a means whereby we receive the inward and 
spiritual grace, and a pledge to assume us thereof." * . 

Now what are we to do with our feith in all this inex-i^ 
tricable maze of confusion ? What is a Priest to do in 
regard of obedience to his Bishop, and desiring from, 
him to learn the Catholic faith? What is he to do, 
placed, as he might be, in a cure of souls at one time 
in York, and at another time in Exeter ; at one time in 
Canterbury, and another time in London? Must he 
change his faith along with his Diocese ? 

Or again. Let us take points of practice. It might 
happen that we should have a Bishop like Laud, in- 
sisting on Altars being placed in Charicels north and 
south ; while, at another time, some puritanical Bishop 
might replace them as they were j^ust before Laud's 

^ Bishop of London's Charge* 1850. 
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tltn^^ table-wise. Are we to follow and change, as 
Priests in the same parish, with those changes of the 
individoal Bishop ? Or we might have in one diocese 
a Bishop like Hooper, objecting to the episcopal vestments 
and every kind of ceremony, — ^in another diocese, a- 
Bishop li£e Andrewes, burning incenee and making adora- 
tions before the Altar. Are we to be moulded and shifted- 
about in these things, merely because the individual 
Bishops choose to vary themselves, as individuals? We 
might indeed be very desirous of canonical obedience, 
and might be very anxious to preserve unity of faith 
and uniformity of practice. But how could we justly 
be required to change from year to year, as we changed 
our Diocese or our Bishop? We could not become mere 
machines to execute another man's will, as his mere will; 
we should justly, I think, look for some permanent au-, 
thority over all. If we complain of infallibility and 
supremacy in the Pope, why may we not complain of 
the same evils multiplied, in the infallibility and supre- 
macy of each individual Bishop throughout England ? 

Pursue it farther. Let us take Church principles. 
Are we Protestants and hold the Catholic faith, or are\v)L/^ 
we Catholics and hold the Protestant faith, or are we^^ £^^ ^ . 
neither ? I find myself in London in the year 1842, s^^^^^f 
and desire to obey my Bishop. I find that I must there- 
fore " show, as a Protestant, a sincere and immoveable 
attachment to the Catholic Church;'^* but if I come to 
Canterbury in 1850, I find the Archbishop telling me 
thus: " The principal duty of the Laity at present is, 
to promote the teaching and preaching of the ProteS"' 
tant faith.'^f If in London, in 1842, I am beginning 
my parochial work, I find, from my Bishop, the neces- 
sity of carrying into operation every Rubric with care 
and precision; but if I wandered on to Worcester, I 
should there be told, that to obey the Rubric strictly i» 
" Chinese exactness," a foolish and unnecessary attempt. 

* Bishop of London's Charge, 1842, pi 60, qnoted before in this* 
Letter. 

t Archbishop of Canterbury's answer to Address of Laymen* 
December 11, 1850. 
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Furthermore, if I do not go to different Bishops, but 
cling steadfastly to one, such as the Archbishop of my pro- 
vince. In the House of Lotds the Archbishop said, "with 
reference to a Court of Appeal for the Church, that the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church was defective, 
chiefly owing to the defective constitution of the Court 
of Appeal. It could never be satisfactory that questions, 
relating to the doctrines and discipline of the Church, 
should be submitted to a tribunal of laymen f * but in 
October 1850, the Archbishop said, "Our doctrine and 
formularies were settled at the Reformation, and the 
. agreement or disagreement of these with any opinions 
\ which may become matter of inquiry is a question well- 
suited to the habits of the Judicial Committee, as now 
existing." + 

I once heard, to my great astonishment, one of the 
Bishops, in his charge to the Clergy, speak to this effect : 
that the Marriage Service, as found in our Book of 
Common Prayer, contained indecent things which had 
better be omitted; and I have seen more than one 
Bishop fulfil this observation, and mutilate the Service, 
in disobedience to the Church which he promised to 
obey. And while some on this side have come short of 
the Rubric, others have advanced (solely depending on 
Catholic custom for their authority) beyond the Rubric. 
They make processions, join in chanting psalms in the 
open air, and take part in many such like beautiful 
ceremonies; and one, to his praise be it spoken, has 
restored the use of the Pastoral staff in his Episcopal 
/iuLoj) Chapel.J Now, if we want consistency, unity, uni-^ 

* Speech in the House of Lords, February, isfco, quoted in " The 
^hiardianP 

Letter to the Bishop of Oxford. 

According to the office in the 3rd Edward VI., the pastoral staff 
Was delivered to the Bishop, which delivery in the Roman pontifical is 
preceded by a consecration of the staff, and followed by the consecration 
and putting on of a ring, in token of his marriage to the Church, and 
of a mitre as an helmet of strength and salvation, that his face being 
adorned, and his head (as it were) armed with the horns of both tes- 
taments, may appear terrible to the adversaries of the truth, as also 
in imitation of the ornaments of Moses and Aarop ; and of gloves, in 
token of clean liands and heart to be preserved by him. All which. 
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fonnity, obedience, how shall we in all this confusion of 
differences in any way attempt to find it? 

But, furthermore, leaving all other Bishops and con* 
fining ourselves to our own for a space, what inextri- 
cable difficulties surround us when we attempt to follow. 
Examine these two sides. 

TH£ BISHOP OF LONDON IN 1842, THE BISHOP OF LONDON IN 1850^ 

Gives me as a principle, ^vith Gives me as a principle, ^ai 
reference to ' * unwarrantable omis- while he objects to " any needless 
sions and alterations of the ritu al, departure from the prescribed 
on the one hand, and unautliorised order of the English Church, in 
additions on the other, that he the way either of defect or excess, 
views the forn^er fault with l ess be thinks the fault of excess is t he 
complacency than the latter , and more dangerous of the two^ whe re 
thinks that a clergyman who pre- it tends to countenance the sup er- 
sumes to omit any part of the stition of the CJhurch of Kome/ ' t 
offices which he has solemnly 
pledged himself to use whole and 
entire, either through haste or 
negligence, or, which is still worse, / 235^ 
from a dislike of the doctrine / ' 
which they assert, offends more 
grievously against the order of the 
Church than he who from a mis- 
taken zeal for antiquity revives 
obsolete practices, or is minutely 
scrupulous in his attention to the 
externals of religion."* 

Gives me . his " earnest wish Speaks lightly of certain ^^fauhs 
that I should omit no part of the of defect) as having somewhat to 

and many other like ceremonies, our Church hath laid aside, retaining 
only such as are most ancient and most grave. But at the end of the 
Common Prayer Book, established by Parliament in the second year 
of Edward VI., it is ordered, that whensoever the Bishop shall cele- 
brate the Holy Communion, or exercise any other public administra- 
tion, he shall have upon him, besides his rochet, a surplice or alb, and 
a cope or vestment^ and also his pastoral slajff in his handy or else borne 
or holden by his chaplain. And in the Rubric, before the Common 
Prayer, in our present Liturgy, it is ordered that such ornaments of 
the Church, and of the ministers thereof at all times of their minis- 
tration, shall be retained and be in use, as were in this Church of 
England by the authority of Parliament, in the second year of the 
reign of King Edward VI. — See Bum*s Ecclesiastical Law, Bishops, 

* Charge, 1842, p. 52. 

t Reply to Address of the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 
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fiolemn services which the Church plead in excuse 'froin long-esta- 
has appointed to be used, whether Wished custom, such as the disuse 
in the administration of the sa- of the Offertory, and of the Prayer 
cramcnts or in what are commonly for the Church Militant, on Sun- 
termed the occasional offices." * days, when there is no commu*- 

nion." j 

Condemns, among other prac- Concedes that confession to a 

tices, as having a Romanist ten- priest may be permitted in th6 

dency, " the secret practice of English Church as useful and sa- 

/ L / auricular confession." % lutary,§ and allows it to be prac- 

6 ''^J^/t **®^^ ^'^^^ personal permission to 

y OiiTCatWr M jjjg clergy. 

WH«^*^V Gives judgment concerning the Concedes to Mr. Dodsworth, 

GfK^J^'^g© of flowers on the altar, " espe- Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, 

jfl/^K^-<5ially when the decoration is va- S. Pancras, the use of flowers on 

^^^^^^ried from day to day, so as to the Altar, and does not object to 

onrc^tf.^*^® a fanciful analogy to the them if " used in moderation." T 

I / saint who is commemorated, as 

y * something worse than frivolous, 

and approaching very nearly to 

the honours paid by the Church of 

Rome to deified sinners. "I 



Now these are all general cases of difficulty, and 
seeming opposition to each other. I would not add to 
them any thing that may have happened to myself per- 
sonally, for that has been sofficiently set before you in 
the first part of this letter. But I am now speaking of 
the public difficulties, which arise in interpreting the 
commands of those set in authority over us, and to show 
you how, with all the zeal and desire to obey, we really 
and honestly caknot find the place to do it. You must 
clearly see that to be obedient, we must have a subject 
upon which obedience is to be exercised as well as an. 
object. We must have a law, and a law clearly marked 
and well defined : not ambiguous, not varying so as to 
submit to circumstances, but steadfast so as to command 
them. 

How, then, can I be justly complained of that I will 
not hear my Bishop. I would indeed hear him gladly, 

♦ Charge, 1842, p. 53. 

t Answer to Address of the Archdeacon of Middlesex. 

J Charge of 1850. § Letter to Rev. T. A. Bolton. 

j Charge, 1845. - 

T Letter of Mr. Bodsworth to the Bishop of London. 
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if he would but speak plainly. I would follow him most 
closely if he would but lead me one way and only one. 
But I am distracted by varieties, and bewildered by 
contradictions which thwart me wheresoever I turn in 
Rubrics, and Canons, and Articles, and Episcopal Judg- 
ments and Charges. I find neither in what I am to obey 
Tior how. 

. You sufficiently know the Bishop's charge of 1842. 
How was it treated by the great mass of the Clergy of 
1;his Diocese? Utterly disregarded. That charge was 
thought to favour and take the side of the great party in 
the Church, then moving onwards to better things. 
Eead the following letter from the Rector of S. Matthews, 
Bethnal Green.* It will show you what was the reward 
at that time of disobedience to Episcopal authority, 

" Audi alteram partem I" 
Sib, 

I trust to your sense of justice and love of fair plaj for the in* 
sertion of the following remarks, in defence of the Bishop of London, 
in your respectable and influential journal : — 

It may not be generally known, though it is to many, that hia 
Lordship, in that part of his celebrated Charge of 1^42, which haa 
given great umbrage in several quarters, intended, not to pander to 
Puseyism, but to wrest from the hands of its abettors and supporters 
.one of their most powerful weapons against the interests of the Church 
of England. Who does not know that those gentlemen had then been, 
for a considerable time, employed in reiterating the charge against the 
clergy— that they did not obey the Rubrics of their own " Book of 
Common Prayer." ^ 

To meet this objection the Bishop suggested to his clergy, in the 
Charge referred to, the importance and propriety of making such al- 
terations in the mode of conducting the public services of the Church 
as would be in accordance with the Rubrical directions, and as would, 
at the same time, leave those troublesome men without excuse. And 
why should such a suggestion, on the part of the Bishop, be regarded 
by Churchmen as a sanction to Tractarianism? The Bishop well knew 
that the changes he recommended would restore the order (the verf 
same order) of conducting divine worship which had been sanctioned, 
appointed, and uniformly practised by Cranmer, Jewel, and Ridley 
(and by all the clergy of their time); by men who had shed their 
blood, as martyrs at the stake, in defence of Protestant doctrines and 
principles ; that they had fallen into desuetude, as the result of the 
usurpation of Cromwell and the reign of Puritanism ; and that they 

had not been revised at the restoration, because tJien the leaven of Pu- 

> 

* Morning Herald Newspaper. 
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ritanism had not sufficiently subsided. But the Bishop had fondly 
hoped, since Church principles had been so widely diss^mituited, and 
had become so generally understood, that the time had come when a 
igtep might snfely be taken towards producing . a uniformiti/ in the 
.niode of conducting public worship, which should obtain and prevail 
tht-oughout all our churches in England, Ireland, Scbtland, and Wales. 
And such, 1 believe, would have been the happy result, but for the 
eonduct of some of the clergy, who, more frightened than hurt, raised 
the unjustifiable cry of " No Popery." 

But when the Bishop found that his motives had been miscon- 
' strued, and his conduct misrepresented, and that those opposed to him 
had succeeded in misleading the public mind upon the subject, who 
could have shown greater readiness than his Lordship to remedy the 
evil, which he had unintentionally and unwittingly occasioned? I 
know that in my own neighbourhood he sent to several clergymen, 
requesting and directing them to discontinue the practice he had re- 
commended for the sake of the Church's peace and prosperity ; and 
that in my own case, after I had observed his Lord^ip*8 directions for 
two yeai's, without opposition from my parishioners, and when I found 
that some of them had imbibed, from factious men in an adjoining 
parish, the wish to render themselves conspicuous by figuring in the 
public prints as agitators on this question, I, on my own responsibility, 
and without consulting the Bishop, at once disarmed all opposition, and 
prevented further mischief by publishing, in the Church, to the per» 
feet astonishment of the congregation, that on the Sunday following 
that on which the notice was given, there would be a return to the 
same order of conducting public worship in that Church as had ob- 
tained up to October 1842 ; and yet for this his Lordship has never 
expressed the slightest dissatisfaction ; but if there has been any dif- 
ference in his manner towards me, it has been marked by greater 
kindness than before. 

I have not entered upon those expressions of hostile feelings 
which have been recently manifested towards the Bishop for his hav- 
ing consecrated the Church of S. Barnabas', Pimlico, because I am 
not acquainted with the real merits of the case, and especially because 
I have read with great pleasure and satisfaction in the last number of 
the John Bull the following letter: — 

"The Bishop of London and the Tractartans. — The Standard 
states that a lengthened correspondence has taken place on different 
occasions between the Bishop of London and the Tractarians, and that 
the right rev. prelate, in consequence of the censure recently cast upon 
him, has resolved to publish the whole for his own justification." 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your's faithfully, 

Timothy Gibson. 

S. Matthew's Rectory, Bethnal Green, Nov. 28, 1850. 

This is irfdeed a most strange tale. It is written, as 
the author himself assures us, "in defence" of the 
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Bishop ; desiring to disabuse those who in consequence 
of the charge accused him of being privy to the Trac- 
tarians. And what is the defence ? First, that the 
Bishop wanted to wrest from the hands of that party 
their most powerful weapon against the interests of the 
Church. And what was their weapon? Their cry 
that the Clergy did not obey the Rubrics of the Book of 
Common Prayer. Secondly, that some of the Clergy, 
when told by their Bishop to obey the Rubrics of their 
Book of Common Prayer, more frightened than hurt, 
raised the unjustifiable cry of No Popery I Thirdly, 
that when the Bishop found out this, no one could show 
greater readiness than his Lordship himself to remedy 
this evil. Fourthly, that Mr. Gibson, Rector of S. Mat- 
thew's, Bethnal Green, having obeyed the Bishop two 
years, finding some probability of disagreement with his 
parishioners, "otz his own responsibility^ without con- 
sulting the Bishopy^ returned to the former method of 
performing the Service in opposition both to the Rubric I ^r- 
jand the Bishop ! Fifthly, that the Bishop, finding this, ^y ' 
"never expressed any dissatisfaction; but if there had 
been any diiference in his manner, it had been marked 
by greater kindness than before!" 

And that which is described by Mr. Gibson, in his own 
case, with such a beautiful simplicity, was the case with 
nine-tenths of the whole Clergy of the Diocese. Well 
then, why should the Clergy of S. Barnabas fare so ill 
just now? What a strange perversity! What kind of 
self-respect should I have had for myself,- — what kind of 
influence or regard from you, — what moral power of 
teaching God's word, and ministering the Sax;raments, — 
if, having pursued the right way, as Mr. Gibson did, for 
two years, I had then gone back to the wrong way, 
because some of my parishioners wanted " to make 
themselves conspicuous by figuring in the public prints" ? 
However others might find it expedient, bringing in the 
text of S. Paul about " being all things to all men," I 
never could be but of opinion that more loss of character 
and influence is the result of change, than loss of ephem- 
ex^al popularity is the result of adhering.to. principle. 
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'^ Tbej who have iK>t approacbed the Lord witk smoeritj; liise tie 
chameleon, thej assume every various appearance, tbej fire hirelings 
of an J who will make use of them. But the faithful servants of our 
Saviour, and the true Bishops who helieve with sincerity, and live not 
for themselves, hut for the Lord, forget not the lessons they had 
taught to otliers, yea they know well that great dishonour remains for 
the traitors^ hut for them which confess the truth, the kingdom of 
heaven— for them that endure tribulations here, as sailors reach a 
quiet haven after a storm, as wrestlers receive a crown after a combat, 
so these shall obtain great and eternal joy and delight in heaven ; such 
as Joseph obtained after his tribulations ; such as the great Daniel 
had after his temptations, and the manifold conspiracies of the cour- 
tiers against him; such as Paul now enjoys, having received a crown 
from his Saviour; such as the people of God expect everywhere. 
They, seeing these things, were not of purpose infirm, but strong ia 
faith, and increased in their zeal more and more." — S, A(han» Hist. 
Tr€te(s, History of the Arums;, viii, 20. 

No; this chaiigeablenefi» does not seem consistent 
either with true Church Government, or with dignity of 
character, or safety in the preservation of the faith. If 
we are a Church, we must at least be one somewhere ; 
if not in the Priesthood, from its numbers, at least one 
would think in the Episcopate, from its selection and 
eminence. We are reproached for disrespect of Episco- 
pal authority. Let Episcopal authority clothe itself with 
respect^ by consistency of action and steadfastness of 
purpose. Let Episcopal authority not act of itself, but 
only as one string of the harp which has many strings, 
and all one in the authority of the whole, namely, the 
Church. 

The evil of throwing the authority of governing into 
the hands of the individual, rather thian the hands of 
the Church, must in the end be destructive of the 
Church, if so be it happens, as now it does, that the 
Governor rules without referring to the Law. But it 
is said, the Law is itself ambiguous. It is not the Bishop. 
He cannot avoid ambiguity, for he has no authority to 
declare what is right or what is wrong. Nothing is 
clear ^/br him; so that he cannot possibly be clear J?>r 
\ ]X'^others. Let it be granted. Ejus est interpretari cujus 
r est condere. — He that made the law must interpret the 
law. Let it be granted. Then the second question comes 
quick upon the first. Why does an individual Bishop 
assume to declare what is the law, when he cannot? If he 
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woulfl, "as it has hitherto been the custom, give free 
scope and liberty to the various shades of opinion which 
unhappily prevail; though we should have diflference, yet 
we should have peace. Of the naany different classes of 
the Clergy, some fall short of the Rubric, by utterly de- 
nying it as any rule for their conduct ; a middle party 
keep stiffly within the bounds of cold moderation ; while 
a third party, carried away by zeal, go infinitely beyond 
it, though in no place positively disobeying it. If the 
Bishop find no fault with those who come short of it, in 
consistency, if not in justice, one would think he would 
not find fault with those who exceed it. The Episcopal 
office is by no means gifted with the power of infalli- 
bility, so that each Bishop, as such, should judge of a 
certainty what is right. The Bishop is not even an in- 
terpreter of the law, much less a law-maker. He is only 
the administrator of the law. He is only in his higher 
sphere the officer of the Church. He is a ruler, but only 
a ruler according to the law of the Church, Observe how 
he is restrained in the Preface of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Parties are told to resort to the Bishop for the 
resolution of their doubts, and he is to take order for the 
quieting and appeasing the same ; so that the same order 
be not contrary to ant/thing contaijied in this Book.^' 
Here we observe the very principle for which we are con- 
tending. He need not keep stiffly to the very letter of 
what he sees in regard of excess. So as it be not con^ 
irary^ it is sufficient. He has no power to dictate, further 
than this, — ^no power to interfere, — no power to judge or y 
decide, — ^further than the things to be decided are con- T 
trary, or not contrary, to the Book. It is said by 
Hooker, that ^' it is neither permitted to Prelate nor li i 
Prince to judge and determine at their own discretion, /^ t^^ 
but law hath prescribed what both shall do."* ^r.§. 

Hence you will have observed, that in all my letters £ q 
to the Bishop I never deny the duty of Canonical obedi- /' 
ence. But the point questioned is the determination of 
what Canonical obedience is. If the Bishop exacts obedi- 
ence contrary to the Canons, it is not Canonical obe- 

* Quoted in Cardwell's Documentary Annals, (/i^l / h VV 
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dience to please him, but the reverse. How shall we 
judge? By the law which mitde the Canons^ By the 
Church which appointed them, and that in her courts 
of justice and appeal. I see no other way of decision • 
If error is committed, let error be rectified, for there is 
no error but that has its remedy, if we can but find ifc 
A Priest may err in his interpretation of priestly duty. 
A Bishop may err in his interpretation of Episcopal duty. 
The cases are analogous. Laws need interpretation. If 
ambiguous, let the lawyers make them plain; if they 
need interpretation, let interpretations be given, — ^but if 
the administrator is to become the interpreter, and the 
executive power is to assume the power of the legislature, 
then is the line of justice broken, and tyranny begins. 

In fact) the isdae raised is, whether the Church of England is to he 
a hody, corporate and constitutional, governed in her services as tvell 
as in her doctrines, hj laws, and courts, and legislatures — or whether 
she is to be a collection of little despotisms, each depending for its 
absolute and irresponsible government upon the will or whim, the 
learning or the ignorance, of the actual Diocesan. The former state 
of things is the tendency, quite irrespective of the particular cere- 
monies under dispute, of Mr. Bennett's position ; the latter, the shape 
into which the Bishop's views legitimately resolve themselves. 

Regarded in this aspect, the question is not one between a single 
Diocesan and a single parish Priest, but an affair vitally affecting the 
constitution of the Church of England, both actual and theoretical. 
I am satisfied that this aspect of the affair is not yet so generally taken 
as it will be, and the reason of this slowness of ^prehension is not 
hard to come at. It arises from the respectability of the party who is, 
in this particular instance in the wrong. It is almost too trite a 
truism for me to repeat, but it is the fact, that more mischief has been 
done by good men, owing to their goodness, than is easily conceivable* 
In the case before us, the Bishop of London is a man of UnowQ, 
moderation, a prelate who has devoted himself to the Church for years 
— one who has individually, in a church which he recently built at 
his own cost, made an exhibition of ritualism considerably above the 
average standard of the Parish Churches of his Diocese. Accoi*d« 
ingly, people dismiss the matter with the comfortable conviction that* 
Mr. Bennett must be very wrong— must have gone ."very great 
lengths" — to call down such an interference on the part of his Dio- 
cesan. And so they contribute their share to build up a theory of 
Episcopal government totally at variance with the ancient and canonical/ 
— that is to say, pace Dr. Cumming, constitutional — notion of that- 
office, as always held by the Christian Church, and by the Church of, 
England as a portion of that universal fold of Christians — with that 
theory of Episcopacy, in which for centuries the idea of the Diocesan 
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ters) ^vrts a thing ahsolatelj unheard of. As long as Bishop Bloomfield 
is spared to us, the evils of such a concession will of course be merely 
in the bud. But let there unhappily be a change ; let a Bishop be 
put in by the noble antagonist of the ' mummeries of superstition' — 
translated, perhaps, from Hereford — with the old Canonical right of 
opposition at the Episcopal confirmation still treated as a farce — and 
hiyw will the sticklers for extra-constitutional powers, on the part of 
our Bishops, deal with the change? They will have themselves created 
the precedent by which they will be scourged.* 

< 

But let me call you back — ^there is a strange feature in 
this case, upon which as yet I have not observed, namely 
this — that if I have erred, it has been in opposition to the 
very principles above stated. I have stated that obedience 
is only due to the Bishop, when the Bishop rules in con- 
formity with and by means of the Law. I have stated 
also, that in my opinion, in the present case, nothing 
has been done by me contrary to the laAV ; so that in 
reality there is no ground for the charge of disobedience. 
And yet, nevertheless, I have acted as though I con- 
sidered the Bishop endued with the very power which 
here I have taken so much pains to deny. Yes — so it 
is. I have taken the highest ground of obedience which 
it is possible for any one person to give another. I have 
waived all disputes, and controversies of the courts, all 
the chances and delays of legal processes, all the agita- 
tion and excitement of quarrel, and speeches, and articles, 
and judgments; I have said — " You are the Bishop. By 
the usual spirit of the Church I will act — I will take for 
granted you are right and I am wrong — ^only say so as 
my Bishop, and I will cease to act contrary to your 
wishes, and be to you as though I were not." 
. If there is any error, it is here ; and this is so well put 
by one who has written to me on the subject, that I will 
insert his argument in this place. It deserves consider- 
ation. 

- " The system of Episcopacy, as I understand it, is one in which the- 
Bishop is to govern according to such authority as he has by God's 
word, and in each particular Church this authority must be interpreted 
by the law and custom of the Church itself. He has an authority, in 
short, defined and limited by law, as is all lawful authority. 

* Letter, in Morning Chronicle, D.C.L., December 19, 1850. 
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Now it appears to me, that you have oftred to 70V dioeeiim the^ 
power of acting in jour case beyond his proper authority, and beyond 
the Church's law. You have deprecated any appeal to law, and placed 
your resignation in his hands, to be accepted or not, according to his 

< view of what is at present expedient This is a responsibility^ whieh, 
it appears to me, no private beneficed clergyman ought to throw upott 
his Diocesan. I cannot altogether wonder that Uie Bishop should, 
have felt that, as a public officer, he cannot deal with this offer as with, 
a mere appeal to his private sense of generosity. The question for 
him to decide is, ** Can I say, that in the midst of the present strifes, 
and anxieties, Mr. Bennett is the clergyman whom I would choose of 
all others to prefer to S. Barnabas^ were the Church at my disposal ? 
If I do, I virtually say, that I myself entirely approve, and would 
promote, those ritual observances which have been the occasion of so 
much popular disturbance ; whereas I have in my late Charge, and at 

y other times, expressed a disapprobation of them." 

> I consider that an obedience or deference to Episcopal aothosrity, 
which goes beyond the law, errs as much on the side of excess as that 
which comes short of it errs on the side of defect. You have undoubt- 
edly, in my humble judgment, acted very erroneously. It was a ge- 
nerous error ; but, being an error, you ought not to persist in it. The 
whole question ought to be settled at once by a reference to some good 
Civilian's opinion. If you have exceeded the law by any ritual observ- 
ances at S. Barnabas', you cannot, as a faithful subject of your Bishop,, 
or faithful minister of the Church of England, desire to continue 
them. If the law sanctions them, your Bishop can have no further 
complaint. 

I say this, not more on your own account than for the public 
good of the Church of England. For you must, I think, already be 
aware that your course, if imitated, will be of dangerous precedent. 
We are by nature tempted to make full proof of any limited au- 
thority we may possess, and want no inducements to exceed it. 

Well then, if I have erred, I have erred on the side of 
excess. Excess of what ? Obedience. Therefore it is 
hardly fair to be taxed with Disobedience. It is a strange 
position for the same act, to be called disobedient, and 
too obedient. But so runs this strange history. The 
only way to consider it rightly, is to get away from too 
close a view of it. As in a landscape you must not be 
too near ; you must not have your vision cramped and 
closed by obstructions near at hand, petty little incidents 
round about you ; but you must get away — ^far away-^ 
and then take a generous grasp of all the scene before 
you in one wide extended gaze; — so in this — ^look at the 
whole and broad meaning and spirit of what was done, 
or intended to be done. What was the object, what was 
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tile aeaning, what was the end of all the ritual and of 
all the teaching at S. Barnabas? The advancement of the 
Church's unity among the brethren — winning the souls 
of the poor— setting before them the majesty and dignity 
of God in His services — attracting thera to see, tod 
stimulating them to feel the power of the Holy Spirit 
from the beautiful things of the senses — ^pouring in upon 
them as floods of light, from chaste and correct archi- 
tecture, beautiful colours and paintings, sweet sounds of 
music, and all the handmaids of the Church, love of 
their God, What the effect was, it does not become me 
to say — others know. But since the Bishop would not 
have the things I loved to do, since I was persuaded that 
without them I could not do t he work I desired ; since I ^^ 
could not bring my mind to think as others thought, that^^*^^ 
the means and instruments with which I worked were 
only secondary, or trifling, or unimportant; since I deeply 
felt within me the impossibility of abandoning them, not 
because of the practices themselves, but because of the 
principle upon which they were founded; — and since 
on the other hand the episcopal authority was against 
me— suspicion assailed me; — alarmed persons within the 
fold complained, and ignorant persons without made 
clamorous obstructions ; — ^then I could see but one 
way of reconciling my conduct with right, namely, by ^ ^^ 
giving myself up to the strictest and most fundamental/&o^e- 
obedience of which a priest can well be conscious, — biAuoL 
the resignation of the whole pastoral office. The^N 
argument was this. The Ritual of the Catholic Church ^ 
I cannot do without ; for by means of it I want to '^ ' 
teach Catholic doctrine. But the Ritual of the Cath olic , 
Church is denied me. The holy things said and-.^^^^* 
done by ail Christians, from the time of the Apostles %^i!^ 
downwards, are not to be permitted any longer in^t/lt 
the English Church. She is to be excluded and cut ^. S. ? 
ofi^, and stand alone in the family of Christ, as no cfl. ii^ 
longer tolerant of Catholic Antiquity. I must either 
sacrifice my own deep-felt ideas of the necessity of 
a Catholic ritual, as a means of preserving Catholic 
doctrine, — or I must sacrifice my position as a Priest 
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in the administration of her pastoral office. I must, 
of a certainty, obey, one way or other, because I am 
under canonical obedience to obey somewhere. One 
way or other I must obey. Which way shall it be ? If 
I choose the former, I cease to personify my own 
conscientious convictions of truth. These conscientious 
convictions may be wrong, but still they are my con* 
scientious convictions; and no man has a right to 
interfere with the conscience of another. If I cease to 
personify and exemplify them, in a teaching which I 
have followed for many years, I cease both to have con- 
fidence in myself, and respect from those over whom I am 
set. I shall be as a senseless log upon the waters,— ^my 
ministry will be spiritless, — ^my preaching vain, — my 
vocation will be gone, — ^my heart will be broken. I^ 
choose, therefore, the latter; in which, case, though I 
forfeit all those things which men in general hold dear,^ 
I still shall hold fast by my integrity; though tears and 
weeping may be my portion, I still shall have a con- 
science void of offence. 

Why, then, is it that you fasten upon me the 
charge of disobedience? Is it because I give up all 
things that I love, break through the habits of my life, 
and abandon hearth and home just in order to fulfil its 
opposite? My dear Parishioners, see whether, in good' 
truth, obedience to Episcopal authority — carried, may 
be injudiciously to an excess- — ^has not been the very 
source and principle which has moved me throughout 
the whole transaction of this unhappy dismemberment. 
There is, indeed, the string of the harp dislodged and 
broken; there is the unity of obedience disowned and 
jarred; yes, truly and inevitably, there is. But it is not 
by me. Whence, alas it is — ^you yourselves must judge.* 
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FOURTH OBJECTION. 
Desertion of the Flock, 

The last objection which I have need to remark is 
indeed, personally, the severest and the most difficult to 
bear;, and if I might say the truth, it is the one which 
of all others I should be most anxious to overcome. I 
should rather be content to trust to the effects of timef-— 

» 

better knowledge, more reading, and the melting away of 
prejudice, under the more genial influence of charity — 
to see all the previous objections which I have men- 
tioned, gradually disappear ; but in that which I am 
now about to speak of, I cannot wait for time. Un- 
less I can clear myself at once, my departure from you, 
my dear Parishioners, will carry with it a sting of 
bitterness which will go with me to my grave. Hear 
then with a good heart what I am now about to say in 
these my concluding words. 

It is said that I am abandoning the charge committed 
to me without necessity ; that I am, without sufficient 
cause, depriving you of your church privileges, which, 
under my teaching, you have hitherto learned to enjoy ; 
that I am, for some over-strained scruples of conscience,- 
forgetting that I have a duty to you, for which I am 
responsible, as well as to myself; that you are the flock 
among which I have been called upon to minister, and 
that flock I have no right to abandon, merely to suit my 
own ideas of convenience or my own self-will ; that while 
you are ready to acknowledge my obligation to obey 
the Bishop, you at the same time cannot but call to my 
remembrance the obligation under which I stand not to 
desert the flock. It has been called by some a mistake ; 
by some, a grievous error; by others, a sin. It is 
summed up in the following language, conveying at one 
view the merits of the objection, and the cause of what 
is asserted to be a delinquency on my part. 

" We gave him credit^ and we believe with justice, for a warm attach" 
mentfor those over whom God had given him the parochial oversight^ 
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and so connected him with them hy the bofids of spiritual intercourse 
that nothing short of positive necessity y absolute compulsion^ would ever 
induce him to leave them^'^ * 

Now when the writer uses these words, " gave him 
credit," and when the result of which he speaks does not 
accord with that credit, we have only to infer that his 
belief in the subject of his proposition has reluctantly- 
been withdrawn ; in other words, he believes now that 
I had no warm attachment for those over whom God 
had given me the parochial oversight. This is a hard 
saying, and fills up the cup of suffering to the brim. 
It had been enough to hear the outcries of the ignorant, 
and the blasphemies of the mob ; — ^it had been enough 
to have one's sacred privacv invaded by the newspapers, 
and one's name bandied about in the common talk of 
every day's club-gossip ;— -it had been enough to see the 
sacred things which one loves made subjects of coarse 
invective, and the ground on which every profane 
scribbler would vent his ribald jests; — ^it had been 
enough to see the holy symbols of one's faith, and the 
deepest objects of one's reverence, brought into the 
common gaze of mockers and unbelievers ; — ^it had been 
enough to think that all this had owed its origin to the 
very guardians of the faith and overseers of the Church, 
and that, without that fatal appeal to the public judg- 
ment, none of these things would have been; — all this 
surely had been enough to bear : but when all is over, 
and the sacrifice made, and the course of action settled, 
and all borne cheerfiilly in faith, — ^then to hear, on all 
sides, that one's heart has been wrong, as well as one's 
intellect — one's affections^ as well as one's mind — ^that 
one's conduct had been untrue, insincere, not founded on 
a true basis of the Pastor's love to his flock, — ^that 
completes it all ; and is to me the keenest, because it 
comes the closest home, of all the sufferings of this 
bitter dispensation. 

All through this Statement, I have been striving to 
show that every thing that has been done, has so been 

^ i^ogUsh Churchman* 
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done on a deep conscientious view of stern uncompro- 
mising duty; that it has been, in truth, "« positive 
necessity^'^ as arising from an impossibility to connect a 
conscientious principle of action, as a Priest of the 
Church of Christ, with canonical obedience to the local 
Bishop ; that it is^ in point of fact, no more or less than 
the very reason which is suggested as the only justifiable 
one, " absolute compulsion," that has brought about this 
final issue. 

I am willing most entirely to acknowledge that, 
abstractedly, a Pastor's abandonment of his flock is a 
measure which can only be justified on the very grounds 
mentioned above- I do not complain of the proposition 
asserted ; but what I complain of is, that an assumption 
should be made without knowledge of facts ^ bringing 
the proposition to bear upon the specific case in point. 
There is a moral compulsion in the things of men, as 
well as a leml compulsion. There is a working within 
a man's soul, swelling up daily in a continuous stream of 
overflowing bitter water, that draws and draws on to a 
course of action, which is of greater force in reality 
than the most stringent judgment of a Court of Arches, 
or the severest penalties of a thousand Acts of Parlia- 
ment. 

We cannot all judge alike. *^ If your soul were in my 
soul's stead (said Job), I could heap upwards against 
you, and shake mine head at you." We are ready to pro- 
nounce what we would do in other persons* places, because 
we know not their reasons, and see not their difficulties. 
Change places, and the tale would be different. I would 
rather go on with Job in kindness, than in the spirit of 
judgment, and say, "But I would strengthen you with 
my mouth, and the nioving of my lips should assuage 
your grief." Let these friends remember, as Job's 
friends ought to have remembered, that they are judging 
from without. They cannot enter with tneir feelings, 
outside of all the points of difficulty, into my feelings, 
who are in the midst of them. Shades of mind, — tones 
of feeling, — local affections, — minute troubles, not much 
perhaps severally, but great in the aggregate, — molesting, 

p2 
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fretting, rendering the best and most energetic effect 
nugatory, like gnats stinging to death by their number, — 
little, daily, hourly droppings of vexation, misunderstand- 
ing, gainsaying, suspicion, — droppings, like as of water, 
which wear away the hardest stone ; — these things they, 
standing without, do not hear nor see: they only judge 
by great leading abstract notions, about a "parochial 
oversight,*' and "spiritual intercourse," and the like. 
They may be very clever and brave in arranging the out- 
posts of defence, but they have never been within the 
citadel. They have not the keys to open the door, and 
look within ; to see deep down into the resources that are 
left, or the defences still remaining. If they could 
but do that, then they would, I think, acknowledge that, 
the time had really come when the enemy could no 
longer be kept at bay, nor the assault be longer parried. 
But, first, let me call your attention back a little to 
the year 1849-50, Let me ask you to re-peruse the cor- 
respondence concerning Prayer for the Dead, which 
took place at that period between the Bishop of London 
and myself. Even at that time, the difiiculties which 
beset me in regard to my continuance in the cure of 
souls in the Diocese of London, were extreme. You will 
. I there see how distressing I felt my position to be, i^i dif- 
5 I fering on a point of catholic doctrine from my Bishop; 
how I laid before myself four courses of action which I 
might pursue, and dealing with them one by one, though 
I would then have chosen for myself the third, namely, 
the path of retirement and of peace, — I refused to do so, 
but chose rather to appeal from the Bishop to the Courts 
of the Church. You will there see, also, how this ap- 
peal on my part, was treated by the Bishop as a mark of 
" defiance '* (see p. 59*) : and you will then notice my 
reasons' — which I will here repeat in full — ^why at that 
time, I chose to run all risks, and to submit to every per- 
sonal discomfiture, rather than resign my charge ; and 
abandon you, my flock ; these were the words which I 
used on that occasion, 

"^ The Bishop'a l^tt^r to me at the })Ottom pf the page, 
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"My own personal inclinations and habits are towards peace, I 
dread collision, courts of law, and controversy. I am heart-sick of 
the perpetual jars and heats, animosities and parties — works of the 
flesh — into which the Church is cast. I had rather be left to the un* 
known and quiet path of a private life, there to practise my own faith, 
and say my own prayers in freedom. What would T not give to be 
beyond the possibility of the constant contentions of duty which the 
Church of England seems now to throw upon the Clergy who adhere 
to her precepts ! 

"But, on the other hand, there are questions which I have to con- 
sider of far greater weight than my own inclinations or my own peace; 
for if this course were to be pursued, and I might escape the difficulty 
by a quiet resignation of my charge, then what answer should I have 
to make in the Great Day for my " earnestness in contending for the 
faith once delivered unto the saints?" for if it be true faith to pray 
for the departed, as I hold it to be, to contend for it is a portion of my 
duty. What answer, moreover, should I make to the question, 
* Where is thy flock, thy beautiful flock?* For as, on the one hand, 
there may be many to whom. my teaching, as to this great truth, has 
not reached — for of course it is not a doctrine to be put forth ad popu- 
Zww— still, there are very many, and those dearest to me in the bonds 
of spiritual intercourse, on whose hearts and lives, in times of affliction, 
this doctrine has, by God's blessing, shed a hallowing and comforting 
influence. How could I trifle thus with the most solemn " CommU'^ 
nion of the Saints" — a communion of prayer between them, myself, 
and their dead iii Christ^if, after teaching them, and leading them| 
and presiding over them in this practice, as a conceived, permitted 
privilege of the Church, I then should turn, away and stultify my own 
words by flying, instead of, standing by, to the last, to uphold and 
defend them. I cannot bring myself to dissever the bond which joins 
us together in the unity of our spiritual communion, with my owit 
hand. If the bond must be dissevered, it must be done by another's 
hand, not my own." 

Two things are clear from this passage — one, that my 
own peace of mind would even then have been consultedfj 
by retiring from the charge of S. Paul's : the other, that 
I gave up the gratification of this peabe of mind, on the 
score of my duty to abide by the flock. It cannot then, 
I think, be said, that I am either selfish, in respect of 
neglecting the claims of those over whom I am set ; or, 
that I am ignorant of my duty to abide by them in the 
works of the pastoral ofiice. It can only be, as I want 
you to allow, the solemn conviction that the time has 
come, when a higher duty, even that which is hereby 
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acknowledged, has weighed against a lesser ; and the duty- 
owing to conscience and the Church, rather than the 
duty owing to one particular flock. But I sincerely be- 
lieve that I am in reality doing my duty even to them, 
by testifying that my teaching (be it spoken with all 
humility,) is one of suffering, and not one of mere words : 
that prmciples, in order to be shown to be true, must 
bear the stamp of deeds: that the Church will ulti- 
mately, however it may appear now, shine forth in 
their own hearts, the brighter as something real and 
true — ^and so be made a higher object of their love, and 
a deeper cause for their thankfulness to Him " Who is 
the Giver of all good gifts.'' 

Do not then, my dear parishioners, permit this argu- 
ment of objection to weigh with you against me in these 
perilous times. Do not add to the bitter pain of our 
separation, the thought, or the suspicion, that I am, in 
this matter, for my own ends, abandoning your love. Do 
not imagine, even for an instant, but that the duty of 
abiding by you through good report and eyU report, haa 
been well weighed and considered by me in all its bear- 
ings. Whatever it may be in the eyes of the vulgar, let 
it oe henceforth in yours, who know me, nothing short 
of that moral compulsion of which I spoke as equivalent, 
in a conscientious mind, to legal compulsion, which tears 
us now asunder. I would use the words of S. Chrysos- 
tom, when he was suspended and driven forth from his 
spiritual functions by the machinations of the wicked 
Empress Eudoxia, aided by the unrighteous Bishop 
Theophilus? These were the words he used : 

'< I have receiyed this church from God mj Saviour, and am en- 
trusted with the care of this people's souls, and I cannot desert this 
charge. The civil power is yours. Throw me out hy force, that I 
may at least plead your authority for the non-performance of my 
office."* 

He was a Bishop and a Saint — I but a Priest 
striving to follow in my place. He was torn away by 

* Caves'fi Lives of the Fathers. 
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the intrigues of a wicked woman who raised the Church 
against him. He could not conscientiously abandon his 
office until it was shown that the positive force of cir- 
cumstances compelled him. Then he retired-^ and 
that authority of force was his authority for the non- 
performance of his office. And so it seems in us. We 
have done what we could. You on your part and I on 
mine. But we have been pressed into a position of such 
inextricable difficulty, that no suggestion of love, no 
supplication of justice seems able to deliver us. The 
non-performance of my office is not of choice, but of that 
moral compulsion, against which there is no resistance ; 
imd as Christians, we are not able to consider it in any 
other light than that which is plain and manifest to all — 
The will of Gon. 

Then I would say, do not concur in the common and 
superficial objection, that I forsake you because of some 
sinister purpose — ^that I lightly give up duties which I 
have sworn to maintain — ^that I turn away in thought* 
lessness from those whom hitherto I have pretended to 
love. But hear the words of S. Gregory !Nazianzen, and 
let me make them my own. 

" Believe your guide, whom you have never wont to disbelieve. I 
am weary, while I am forced to encounter with rumours and envy, and 
Bot only with enemies, but friends, who wound more deeply and se* 
verely. I beseech yon by all that is dear and sacred, do me this kind- 
ness, to dismiss me with your prayers — let that be the reward of my 
conflicts and trials — grant me a warrant for my discharge, as generals 
are wont to do to their old worn-out soldiers — and let it be, if you 
please, with an honourable acclamation at my exit. If not, do your 
pleasure, it is a thing which I will not contend about~-it is enough 
that God beholds, and will regard my cause. And as for a successor, 
OoD will provide Himself with a pastor, as once he did a lamb for a 
burnt-offering. I only beg this of you, that you would choose such 
an one as may be the object of men's envy, rather than of their pity, 
who may not be ready barely to comply with every one upon all occa- 
sions, but willing to venture the favour and the frowns of men in the 
doing of what is just and true. The one course may be sweet at pre- 
sent, but the other will account another day."* 

* S. Gregory Nazianzen on being driven from the See of Constan- 
tinople. Orat. 32: quoted by Cave. 
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But I would ask you to look at this queBtion from 
another point of view. Do men in general give them- 
selves up to one great paramount object for years and 
years? Do they suffer themselves to be engrossed in 
that object to the, perhaps, unfair exclusion of all others? 
Do they labour night and day for that object, study for 
that object, enlist the sympathy of others for that object, 
entreat their alms, beg their prayers, be occupied in their 
very dreams concerning it, and make it so a part and 
parcel of their very heart and life, that it becomes iden- 
tified as one with themselves? And after all this labour, 
thought, and anxious preparation, do they, with the 
blessing of God, succeed in that object, bring it to its 
issue and perfection, begin to see its fruits, and sit down 
to enjoy its recompense? And tlien do they, and not 
till then, like a child wearied with a toy," cast it all aside, 
and toss it away as a thing they cared not for and valued 
not? Is that I would ask you the general course of the 
human mind in the things of God's religion, in the mind 
of one of middle age, and mature habits, of one full of 
the bitter experience of the sinfulness of himself and his 
own nature, and the miseries and short-comings of this 
perishable world? 

And yet, those who object to me that I abandon the 
flock, will be compelled thus to conclude. It is of this 
very great inccxngruity that they must pronounce me 
guilty, if they say that I forsake the flock of S. Bar* 
nabas' without thought of that I leave behind. " Can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb ? Yea, they 
may forget; yet will I not forget thee. Behold, I have 
graven thee upon the palms of my hands. Thy walls 
are continually before me. " * So said the Almighty God 
respecting the affections of man in abandoning the thing 
He might love. And so David said, " Does my right 
hand forget her cunning? then am I likely to forget 
thee, Jerusalem/^ 

♦ Isaiah xliXf 15. 
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' I would ask yoa, just calmly atid J^atiently, ito look at 
that pile of building which has gone by the name of S. 
Barnabas' CoUege-^I would ask you to look, first at the 
residentiary house, where, for now two years, our clergy 
have dwelt togethier in love, doing God's work, in that 
combined action of duty which can alone arise where 
men, working with willing hearts, hold daily intercourse : 
I would ask you to remember, that while we have been 
so dwelling together, we have seen and helped in the 
raising of almost every stone of the Sanctuary close by, 
that we mounted every scaffold and laid up every beam, 
and crowned with our own hands the final work upon 
the highest pinnacle of that spire which you see 
shooting up to the skies of Heaven ; that the noise of 
axe and hammer was familiar to us as a household word 
from morning to night daily, and that the whole fabric 
grew beneath our vision as the child of dear parents 
grows from infancy to manhood ; our very own in de- 
sign, in labour, in progress, and in consummation ; — I 
would ask you, then, to turn to the school-house, and 
see our schoolmasters and teachers, and our boys, just 
beginning to show forth the fruits of their religious 
training; — I would ask you to hearken to them daily, 
joining with us, the Priests, to sing in sweet harmony 
God's praise ;— Then I would ask you to turn to your 
own inmost h^rt within, and say — ^Had you been so far 
privileged of God, to have been allowed to rescue cast- 
out orphans of the poor, miserable and lost, and without 
seemingly a hope of aught else than the street educa- 
tion of London — and thus so rescuing them, had been 
enabled by the love of the brethren imparting to you 
their means^ to clothe, feed, lodge, teach, and train them 
— strain them in the love of their Blessed Saviour, train 
them to all holy gentleness and affection, train them to 
sweet sympathy and brotherly love for each other, look- 
ing forward, with God's grace, to years of manhood, 
glad and holy; — Would you, in your heart's core won 
to them by affection, as it were, your own childrw and 
little ones in Christ, — would you thus talk eooUy and 
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words will not meet the meaning of the thing ; they do 
not come to it; they do not embrace the idea; and it 
shows how little, how utterly little you know, who thiAS 
object, and charge ; of the things you would speak of--^ 
you are short of it by a thousand fathoms. 

And then I would ask, — ^Come up with me here and 
8ee~this is the Sanctuary of the Great God, the Giver 
of the grace that raised this pile~the Giver of the 
grace that filled men's hearts for years to rear this 
Altar for the poor, who knew Him not before, but were 
to Him as heathens. Look here. Every window has it^ 
tale of some noble heart, that, vearning for His glory, 
has here laid his substance and his love to be set forth. 
It is the noble and the poor together — faithful women 
and little children together — here all in one contri- 
buted. Each window marks a story, known not to j/au^ 
but only me and God. Come up hither again. Do you 
see the most holy place, this Altar, and all that lies upon 
it — the holy vessels — the vestments- — the various prepa- 
rations for the holy sacrifice ? There is not one—no, not 
I one single holy thing there lying in its sacred use, but 
swells up the bursting heart into a memory of some deed 
I of love of those, by me, their pastor, best loved in this 
'. wide world of sin. Here are some gifts of penitents 
1 gladly of their alms-deeds shewing forth contrition for a 
i youth of sin, now lately learning what they never knew 
\ before — here gifts of the innocent in Christ— babes.who 
\ yet have known but little save to love, guarded by 
\ their angels standing before God in Heaven. I know 
;each name — ^you do not. Each face, each countenance 
|of sorrow or of joy, of fear or hope, is now before me. 
lAnd are you talking in your abi^tract theory of "paro- 
ichial intercourse'' ? It is not the ma$soi souls, the great 
quantity, the intermingled congregation, but each single 
one, each individual soul, with its tale of bitterness or 
joy, that is graven on the very stones as here we are 
walking, and look upon them before the living God. 
vCome down c^gain« , This i^ thQ.Font Do you trace itp 
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holy meaning, wrought in such a work as never before, 
feince ancient times, was brought into God's House, the 
laver of regeneration ? There is not a chisel-mark there, 
shining in its beauty, but calls to mind the anxious, 
hoarded alms, and treasured sacrifice of her who laid it 
there for God's eternal use. Now come up higher, 
higher still. This is the belfry. On a glad morning in 
the summer past, you heard a joyful peal of sound, which 
never, not in any place, or any church in this great parish 
Of the rich, sounded so before. It was a joyous sound 
that day — ^that called together all the loving hearts of 
faithftil men to worship in this House, for the first time* 
You see there are ten— how mournfully are they silent 
now — and yet each one will have its tale to tell beyond 
its mournful silence now— of noble givers joining there 
to give God praise. Each has its name, and each its 
office. They are mute now. Are you content ? Will you 
talk about "parochial intercourse" now? Know that 
there are things in a man's heart, sometimes so deep, 
that he dare not speak, or even think of them. Do not 
speak now of doubt of the pastor's affection. Let us be 
silent. Come with me, and weep. 

Gifts ever go with givers. Tokens and pledges of love 
we husband and keep by, to remind us of those hearts 
from whence they came. And so from the holy things 
of which I have just spoken, I am borne back to the 
souls of men and their salvation — ^to the souls of the men 
who gave— to the souls of those for whom they were 
given -^to the souls of the rich and of noble here — ^to 
the souls of the poor and of the lowly there. Would 
you think that I had need to be reminded of my spiri- 
tual intercourse with such as these — of days and years 
long spent with some^ — ^later with others — beginning with 
others — but growing on and ripening to perfection ? 
Would you think that I had need to argue myself into a 
thought of the bitterness of separation from such as these? 
Then will you understand a stone, but not a man's heart. 
Oh no — they full well understand how bitter that act must 
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have been hy which, m the Providence of God, it was 
brought about, that all that joined us in the living bonds 
of the Spirit of our God, was rudely torn and rent. I 
shall not speak of it to the coarse world. Those whom 
I describe will understand me in silence, better than in 
declaiming words. Let us bury it deep down in our 
hearts, and be still. There is a grief which will not be^r 
rude words. They know it, and only they who have stood 
with me by the fleeting spirit of their dead. We could 
not think that we had parted. I looked to see in a 
bewildered gaze, whither it had gone. To think of myself 
without you, or to think of ypu without me, does not, 
even yet, seem possible. God must teach both of us. 
Let us commune with our own hearts, and be still. 

It was^ then, nothing short of ** absolute compulsion.^* 
You will believe me, that so it was. You may not 
understand, or see it yourself. The necessity may not 
strike you. You may call all that you cursorily read 
concerning it in the newspapers, or in pamphlets, se- 
condary, unessential, trifling. Then all I can ask you is 
not to judge of yourself, but judge whether there may 
not be within some men's hearts, a conscientious sense of 
duty beyond your own feeling. Re-read carefully, what 
has been written in these pages, and judge again. 

Perhaps you never thou^t to see mob-law ruling in 
1^ England, or in the Church. Perhaps you never thought 
to see a letter on religious controversy from the First 
Minister of the Crown, addressed to one of the Bishops, 
stirring up this mob-law, on questions of theology. Per- 
haps you never thought to hear of a Bishop dispatching the 
private letters of his clergy to the editor of a newspaper, 
and appealing to " the public^^^ which consists of unbe- 
lievers, dissenters, Jews, and every kind of ungodly and 
profane men, for a judgment as to the right and wrong 
of what was being done in holy things. But you have 
seen this now. What does it shew? Does it riot shew 
that we are living in times in which all calculation of 
r ordinary processes of action is taken away — when we 
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know not what may happen on the morrow— when it 
behoves us, therefore, to gird up bur loins and take our 
staves^ and get ready for a journey. I beseech you not 
to say that the separation caused between us, is a sepa^ 
ration of my voluntary doing. If you have read what 
has been written in the previous portion of this statement, 
you will immediately see that the act of aggression in 
this deed, is not on my side. Mine is only the act of 
suflfering. I was willing to suffer for the peaca qf the 
Church, if the peace of the. Church . required it. It 
seemed, when tumultuous mobs broke into our holy pre- 
cincts, and desecrated our sanctuary, that the peace of the 
Church m require it. . The Bishop told me that it did. 
I was willing to depart and be cast out, if the voice, of 
the Bishop should say, " You are a disturber of harmony, 
or a promoter of discord," and it seemed that the Bishop 
did say this. 

I had, by some directiou of God filling my mind, 
certain strong convictions of religious duty in aoctrine, 
in practice, and in faith. I had positive assurance from 
all I had read and seen that these convictions were based 
on the same ground on which I understood the whole 
Church of Christ throughout the world was ba^ed. I 
could not, however, be quite sure oif this, both because 
I had a distrust of myself, and because I saw that others 
disputed it, and because so many said the Church of 
England need not be identical with the Church throughout 
the world. Practices and tenets here, they said, were dif- 
ferent from the rest of the world. We were peculiar, and 
national, and stood alone as being that, in name, by which 
no other Church, of which I ever heard, was called. I 
mean ^^ Protestant '' So being " Protestant," they said 
it was not Catholic, but was of itself insular as of this 
countiy only, and subject as themselves to its king as head 
and lord of all. And so, they said, if I would still continue 
to broach such novel doctrines, and do such unheard-of 
things, it was but honest not to abide where I was, but 
go elsewhere. They said, it . had better be that a man 
^hQuld bchoRest — ^^^lOllld p.ot str^ij wor(3^;too..far 
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should not presR againftt the current feeling of the great 
bulk of the commnnity^^that to violate the Church' i 
wishes as expressed by the people, and silently ac- 
quiesced in, and bo sanctioned by the Bishops^ was not 
the duty of one who loved the Church's peace, even as 
it was not the mark of one who strove in sincerih/ to 
preach the word of GoD- And this I felt. There was a 
strain. The rope was stretched to its utmost verge of 
tension. The least possible cut would rend it sharp and 
quick asunder. And so I said, ^^Am I really honest 
here? Am I fully faithful here?" And, therefore, I 
put it to the Bishop, " If you, well knowing me, as now 
you do, say that I am unfaithful, I will depart.'* He did 
so. By calling me to d^art on this offer and hypothesis 
made. He sided with those who spoke< Thet/ had no 
doubt. / then could have no doubt. There was no 
law, no bond or deed of parchment ; but ihere was a 
moral feeling within which, stronger far than bondd of 
men, kept prompting ou. This you must do, or else 
you are not fairly dealing with the Church whose Priest 
you are. Was not this sufficient? A conclusion in the 
mind, wrought as this wajft by a calm appeal to him who 
was chief ruler in the Church, is morally, and in honour 
as the world calls it^ but honesty as God calls — a conclu- 
sion of necessity — a compulsion as complete as though 
a file of soldiers had Come down and led me away a pri-^ 
floner under guard. ^ ^ 

You know, my dear Parishioners, that, in teaching 
and ministering among you, " I have done what I 
could." How little and imperfect it has been. He 
only knows " to Whom all hearts are open, and from 
Whom no secrets are hid.'* It would have been more, — 
it would have been better, — had not the hindrances 
clogged us round, of which I have spoken in the second 
part of this letter. But, now, even that which has been 
Uttie and imperfect is clouded over, and brought to 
nothing, by a grave and solemn censure publicly and in 
the face of the Churchy pronounced against us. We are 
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saddled "veitk the heavy burden of an Eplsoc^al judgment, 
which says that such things as we have been occupied in 
teaching, render us "unfaithful to the Church/' whose 
children we are. But, I would ask, what have we really 
done to deserve this charge ? Where is our guilt ? To 
train your devotions in the higher walks of Christian 
antiquity ; to lead up your voices in the sweet-sounding 
melody of the ancient songs of Christian worship ; to 
accustom you to reverence aiid do honour to the Sanc- 
tuary of God, and to look upon the most holy place of 
His Altar as containing His very Presence; to allure 
your hearts and minds to the deeper mysteries of sacra- 
mental grace ; to point out to you the necessity, as well 
as the blessing, of inward habitual self-examination, of 
inward self-watching, and thereto to practise all that 
the ancient Church commanded, in fasting, in prayer, 
in alms-deeds, in mortification of the flesh, in the exercise 
of practical holiness, purity, meekness, gentleness, love— 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit ; to urge you, for the sake 
of these inward graces, and for their acquirement and 
sustenance, to observe carefully the Church's holy 
seasons, in fast and festival, — in sorrow and in joy,— by 
contrition, penitence, and confession of sins ; to turn to 
Him ever in patient dependence, not in your own way, 
but God's, — ^not in your own strength, but the strength 
of the Church, speaking to you through the Passion and 
Death of your adored Redeemer, and by His Holy Spirit; 
to hold, for this great purpose, constant communion, as 
the Church teaches in her Creeds, with the Saints in 
Heaven; to call down before you, in your prayers, the 
holy Angels, ever ready to help and succour with their 
ministrations those who pray and look for them; to 
reverence above all, with a love peculiar to her, and yet 
totally removed from idolatrous worship, the Blessed 
Mother of God, called by our Church, in the tone of 
most hallowed veneration, " Our Lady ;"— -thus to cast 
your minds ever upwards, ever feeding on the invisible 
things of God, ever communing, for the sake of strength 
in the Church militant, with the glories of the Church 
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triumphant; then to superadd tb all this; a^ne&essary 
matters of your high colling, all the good works of faith 
which holy Scripture teaches, in clothing the ' naked^ 
feeding the hungry, and visiting the sick; to be ever 
active in redressing the wrongs of the poor, ministering 
to their wants, solacing their miseries, brightening the 
dark cloud of sorrow which hangs over their wretched 
care-worn hearts, by deeds of sympathy and love ; and 
that not from afar, or by mediation, but in your own 
persons, and with your own presence, — In all, thus to 
sum it up in one — faith and good works, the end and 
object of Christianity, and our blessed Lord's Gospel — " I 
have done what I could ;" and you, my Parishioners, in 
the main, have nobly followed. 

But in the mode in which we have done it, we have 
been pronounced authoritatively wrong, and we are cast 
out as "unfaithful/' The censure is not upon the 
thing done, but upon the mode. We know that it has 
been the custom of late in the English Churches, to 
celebrate the holy things of God with coldness, with un- 
concern, and disregard of the affections of men; we have 
striven in the opposite direction, to impart a glow and 
warmth to the worship with which we designed to 
honour His holy name, and His word. It was well. — 
But in the mode by which we did it, we have been pro- 
nounced " GUILTY OF UNFAITHFULNESS." We know that 
it has been the custom through the eighteenth and early 
part of the present century, to build the houses of God 
without any regard to the models of antiquity, or the 
aspect of primitive worship; cold, bare, without orna- 
ment or grace. But now, on our part. Architecture, 
and Music, and Painting, and all other such handmaids 
of Christian worship, have been called in to give beauty 
to our House of God, grace to His sanctuary, and eleva- 
tion to our hearts and spirits when we came into His 
presence. — It was well— but in the mode by which we 
have done it, we have lost our faithfulness to the 
Chubch which we have desired to serve. We know that 
in these latter days the inn^r gift^ of Christ*3 Blessed 
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Sacraments have been repudiated and denied ; that the 
people, in the mass, have lost their knowledge of the 
primitive truths of our holy and Apostolic Church. But 
now, on our part, we have held and taught the higher 
doctrines of the Catholic faith, the mysteries of Sacra- 
ments, the realization of the Presence of the D6ity, the 
communion, in very deed, with God and the Saints in 
His Church militant on earth. It was well. But in the 
mode by which we have done it, we have deviated from 
that FAITHFULNESS TO THE Church which wc imagined 
that we possessed ; and wandered away from our pure 
intentions, into some maze of error, which, according to 
our judges, we had not perceived. Such is the voice of 
authority which decrees against us. It is the voice, 
mediately, of the Bishop ; but it is the voice, ultimately, 
of the people. The people have proclaimed throughout 
the length and breadth of the land — " These things are 
the cumbrous ceremonials of a mediaeval age. Away with 
them, and away with the teachers who presume to set 
them forth to an enlightened and a liberal age, such as 
we are privileged to live in.'* Be it so. The voice of the 
people must, it secerns, be obey^. There has been a con- 
test between that which we may call the Catholic element 
in the English Church, and Protestantism. The odds 
have been too great : because, while the Catholic portion 
of the Church has only enlisted on its side a little knot 
of its own, Protestantism has unfurled its banner over 
the wide fields of England, for all, both within and 
without; and Dissenters, nay, even infidels and Jews, 
have joined in the cry of " Down with it, down with it, 
even to the ground." But there has been a contest ; and 
though beaten by numbers, and overwhelmed with voices, 
still we have not fought the contest ill. Judgment has 
been against us, because of the popular cry. If the po- 
pular cry should change, as it may do in some short time, 
then directly you see the vane turn round, you will 
find the judgment turn round: so that, though the 
battle has gone against us here^ it does not follow that 
it shall go against us everywhere. Great armies always 
learn the road to an ultimate victory by little defeats. 

Q 
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" Patieudo vinces." Our loss may be others* gain; our 
suffering may be the victory of others. Let us pray that 
it may ; and then, what we have done will not have been 
done in vain, seeing it was done for His sake who suf- 
fered for us and died. S. Barnabas is but a little cor- 
ner in a remote place ; but what has been there, is sure 
to be elsewhere. It is the first fruits of the spoil of the 
enemy, who will never rest till all is won or all is lost. 
The spolia opiraa, won at the gates of S. Barnabas by 
Protestantism, is left a prelude of future contests through 
the Church at large. You ought to know, says S. 
Cyprian, 

" And believe, and hold for certain, that the daj of trouble has begutt 
to impend over our heads.. .so that we must all stand ready for battle, 
nor think of tnj thing but the glorj of life eternal, and the crown of 
confessing the Lord, nor think that the things which are coming are 
such as those which have passed. A more severe and fiercer struggle 
now hangs over us, for which the soldiers of Christ must prepare 
themselves by faith untainted and sturdy courage ; considering that 
they therefore daily drink the Cup of the Blood of Christ, that they 
too may be able to shed their bk)od for Christ**' * 

What I would say is this, — sajring it with a great hu- 
mility, as venturing near Him who is our great example 
and divine head — ^what I would say is this ; " weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves f I mean, your country, 
your Church, and your own souls. For myself, it is no- 
thing in comparison. My own deprivations, disappoint- 
ment, disgrace, casting forth of the world, spiritual losses, 
great as they may be, are yet absolutely nothing, as of an 
individual ; when there is in sight the probability of the 
loss of the very faith itself of thousands, in the inroads of 
Antichrist. The horizon seems even now fraught witJi 
omens of a coming storm. There is a thunder-cloud above^ 
which threatens warningly of a break and burst asunder 
of the whole Church of Christ in England ; whether it 
be the Anglican portion, tending to a mixed infidelity of 
things long known and believed ; or the Romanflending 
u to a development of faith in things of which the Church 
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in the tinifes hear our Blessed Lord and His Apostles 
iievel* im&gined. If, on one side, we refer to the Apostolid 
ages and the Fathers, and find many of the articles of lew ^ 
faith and practices of devotion believed and used by^»**^- 
them, utterly repudiated by the English Ohurch at pre- / 
sent, what hope have we there ? If, on the other side, we 
find some of the most extravagant notions of modern 
development gradually prevailing; and points of faith 
are demanded in the expansive property of the human 
mind, which owns no limit, and is to be boiind by no 
restt'aint ; what hope have we there ? In each extreme 
of departure from the golden canoti of S. Vincent, ^^quod 
semper^ quod ubique, quod ah omnibus traditum est,^* 
there is a manifest destruction of the faith of thousands. 
The Church of England might have saved us from the 
one extreme, if she had not TnlfJAlly herself ru shed into '-^ 
the other. i^o^ ^ ^puajl^^ kj0u> §^ fkU4jtfixJti^Ul^ /im^Usk ^. 

Where are we now ? What fearful things have we ^^ ^'^^ ' 
seen! What fearful things said and written! What 
blasphemies against all that is holy, — ^what want of love, 
-^what Want of tf uth \ And this not in one party or 
division, but in &11 ; as though charity, " the bond of 
peace, and of all virtues," had verily departed from 
among the children of men. Will not God Visit for 
thei^e things? Is not His hand stretched out even now? 
Surely, these things must drive the minds of the niost un- 
thoughtful to the reflection of some fearful end of sin, 
and then of judgment. And for ourselves more specially, 
— ^inen cannot abide in a house where there is no food ' a \ 
Supplied, but 'rtrhat is scanty and scarce ; and, indeed, what ^ ^ ' 
little there may be, tasteless and innutritions. Men 
cannot abide long where all is doled out grudgingly and 
spariftgly, and they withal hungering and thirsting after ; 
the heavenly manna and the well of life. They cannot. \ 
You must not expect that human nature, with its many 
infirmities, and constant needs, will long bear up against 
the ever-recurring wants of spiritual love and longing 
for the things of §od, which it is in vain searching for 
in the Church of England, — I mean in the Church of 
England as now interpreted ih^ the Diocese of London. 
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Nevertheless, — though we must not expect it, the want 
of expectation is not from an acknowledgment of its 
justification, but from the weakness of human nature in 
bearing the deprivations with which God may think fit 
to chasten us. 

But, at the same time, our liking and longing, — our 
temptation, — our eager thirst, derived from a sense of 
injury or oppression, — our irritation fretting under 
wounds of loss, and shortcomings of what we have 
loved and have been accustomed to, — all this is no 
argument for wilfully or hastily deserting the position 
in which God has placed us. We must, as in S. Paul's 
case, " abide in the ship," although it be a very wreck. 
I cannot say for ever^ for we know not how severe and 
terrible the danger may be anon ; so that ab3olute safety 
would compel us to throw ourselves into the wide waters, 
and go we know not where ; but I say, as yet. How 
long, let Almighty God decide. Some men cling to 
wrecks longer than others. Some men have more bodily 
endurance, greater strength, more vigour and determi- 
nation ; but they are washed off one by one as the waves 
ride over them, and the fierce winds rend the wreck 
asunder. This is God's providential way. But as yet 
His voice is very clear, and bids us wait, — ^bids us chng 
even to the little we have, lest worse things befall us in 
any act of impetuosity, or haste, or self-will. As the 
Apostles at Jerusalem waited for the day of Pentecost, 
and so waiting were rewarded by the descent of the 
Spirit, giving them wonderful gifts, and sending them 
forward on their piissionary work — so we. Let us wait 
in this Jerusalem for a while longer yet. Let us not 
despair ^/2a% of the grace of the Spirit of God. Let us 
not resort to any extreme step at once. Let there be a 
time for deliberation and counsel, and forethought and 
prayer. But I must say, as I said before. We are on a 
wreck, a stranded wreck. There lies, helpless and water- 
logged, the beautiful bark in which we were wont to 
make our voyage — our beautiful Church. We are cast 
out of her by the force of the waves, and the stormy 
winds do rend her deep and wide. What shall we do? 
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First, let us urge our rulers, and strive all we can, by 
entreaties and prayers, that they will, as far as they 
have the power (speaking humanly), aUay this perilous 
storm, that of their own heedless haste they have con- 
jured up around us. 

If by your art, my dearest father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 
The sky, it seems, would pour down stinking pitchy 
But that the sea, mounting to the welkin's cheek, 
Dashes the fire out. O, I have suffered 
With them that I saw suffer! A brave vessel, 
Who had no doubt some noble creature in her. 
Dashed all to pieoes! O, the cry did knock 
Against my very heart. Poor souls, they perished ; 
Had I been any god of power, I would 
Have sunk the sea within the earth, or e'er 
It should the good ship so have swallowed, and 
The fraughting souls within her. 

And then, if they will not help, if they wiU stand yet 
heedless by, if the vessel must needs be lost, why then 
we must seize the first plank that comes to hand — watch 
through the long weary night of miseiy with prayer and 
fasting, and — " wish for the day." 

I commend you, iny dear Parishioners, to Gon's holy 
keeping. May He, Who alone is able, bring you safely 
through these troubles ; and, after He has tried you for 
a while, stablish, strengthen, settle you in every good 
word and work* 

I am, 

Your faithful friend and Pastor in Jesus Christ, 

William J. E. Bennett. 
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No. I. 

Address ofih^ Deputation of PansMoners to the Lord Bishop of 

London^ and his Reply* 

The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London, 

My Lord, 

In confonnity with your Lordship's consent to receive and 
listen to a deputation from the parishioners and congregation of S. Paul's, 
Knightshridge, and S. Barnabas', Pimlico, on the subject of the grave 
and painful difficulties afiBicting the hearts of the faithful in your Lord- 
ship's own immediate diocese, we have the honour to present ourselves 
before you with the profoundest respect for your exalted station in the 
eyes of Christendom. 

And first, we beg to offer you as our Diocesan, our sincere and affec- 
tionate sympathy in the severe trials to which, in common with the 
ministers of religion in all Christian nations, your Lordship has been 
peraonally exposed, during, perhaps, the most critical period of the 
Church's history since the Reformation. 

These sentiments we pray your Lordship to accept, as an earnest of 
the deep interest with which we venture to lay before you the grief wo 
experience at the misunderstanding which has arisen with regard to a 
pastor whom your Lordship has enabled for so many years to sow the 
seeds of unity and Christian love between the rich and poor in the large 
and newly-populated district to which we belong. 

As members of the congregation of S. Paul's and S. Barnabas', acting 
independently of, and unknown to, Mr. Bennett, we deem it our humble 
duty to record the growing feeling of confidence and approbation of 
Mr. Bennett's character and pastoral services. We have seen the 
great and almost unparalleled personal sacrifices by which he placed 
the whole of his private fortune on the altar, at the head of subscrip- 
tions for the extension of the Gospel to the poor ; an example which 
has aroused and awakened the sympathy of all classes in his parish, 
and led to the foundation of an institution which your Lordship so 
aptly and emphatically commended to the admiration of his country as 
a noble monument of his sseal and devotedness ; whilst the cheerful 
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** That which ho (the Bishop) saw and knew then—- that which he 
saw and blessed then — ^that whicn he knew to be mj intention and my 
mind then, in ceremonies and rituals, that shall it be now, please God, 
and for ever the same, unchanged and unchangeable." 

Your Lordship proceeds — 

'* This leaves me no choice as to the course to be pursued, viz., the 
acceptance of Mr. Bennett's tender of resignation.** 

We, therefore, desire to submit to your Lordship, whether, the pre- 
mises being erroneous, the inference is not necessarily false, and the 
conclusion consequently invalid ; and we would beg to observe that 
your Lordship's inference here drawn, " That the novelties of which 
you complain, and which you called on Mr. Bennett to lay aside, will 
not be given up," &c., is also negatived by the following sentence in 
^ Mr. Bennett's previous letter of November 20. 

" But I promise you that immediately the external pressure is with- 
drawn, I w&l make the alterations involved in the intentions above- 
mentioned." 

In your letter of November 27 your Lordship says : — " There must 
^ be many things done there (in our churches) of which I anj^ognizant ;" ^<h 
' and of S. Barnabas', ** There may have been many things done at the 
consecration which did not fall under my eye, and, from what has since 
happened, I think it likely to be the case." But it is quite clear, from 
Mr. Bennett's letter of November 23, to which these expressions of 
your Lordship's are an answer, that it was only Mr. Bennett's intention 
to adhere to the practices wh ich were known to and permitted by you r 
Lordship in other churches i n London , and to those to which Mr. 
"Bennett refers when he says : " Your Lordship will remember all that 
was done in ritual and ceremony in your own presence at the conse- 
cration of S. Barnabas j" of course meaning what your Lordship sa w, 
recognis ed, and blessed on that occasion — not any that your Lordship 
did not then see or recogni se! We can assure your Liordship that no- 
thmg was further from Mr. Bennett's intention than to "pick out 
everything unusual from various churches, and to combine them into a 
complete system in his own." 

We would here desire to call your Lordship's attention to a letter 
which your Lordship has addressed to Mr. Dodsworth, dated December 
12, in which you say, ** I have never had occasion to interfere with the 
observances of your church, except with reference to one practice, and 
in that instance you readily promised compliance! with my wishes." 
We mention this, as Mr. Dodsworth's is one of the churches alluded to 
by Mr. Bennett in his " Criteria." Your Lordship surely cannot be 
ignorant that the same practices which have been in use in S. Paul's 
church, and most of those of which you complained at S. Barnabas' 
church, have been for several years practised in Christ Church, S. 
Pancras, (Mr. Dodsworth's church,) as well as in other churcheSi 
and, as we are assured, e qually permitted and a^Qwed by your 

' Your 4jOP(iship has also coix^plained qf th^ thix4 of Mr. Bennett's 
" Criteria *' m thia gi^und ; '* Sven w^rs 1 1^ admit, whiob I do not, 
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that the diocesai^ cathedral is to be a rale and standard for all the 
parish churches in the Diocese, I could not extend this concession to 
all the other cathedrals ; for if that were done, then, if anj one Dean 
and Chapter were to adopt extravagant and Eomanising practices, I 
should be bound to tolerate them. I have no reason to suppose that 
any custom is observed in any of our cathedrals of which I should dis- 
^pjprove ; but J cannot be governed by their usages." Whereas Mr. 
Bennett has simply observed, " I have collected together from various 
cathedral^ of the Church of England the forms of ritual observances 
practised in them. It is my intention to adhere to or adopt any or 
all such points as I may find authorised therein." It is impossible 
that any fresh praotices which might in future be adopted by any Dean 
and Chapter can be included in Mr. BcQnett's proposal, but only such 
lawful and well-known practices of long-established custom now ob-'^ 
served in cathedrals; for we do not imagine that there is a single 
cathedral in England in whioh a custom prevails which has not been 
long established. If extravagant and Eomanising practices were 
adopted, it is highly improbable that for many years at least they would 
escape the censure of their Diocesan. It is clear that Mr. Bennett is . 
quite prepared to aband^onjaiy practices which are pr oved to be u n- « 
lawfaLT 

But there is a far more serious charge, which is of necessity involve^ 
in your Lordship's acceptance of Mr. Bennett's resignation, viz., that 
of unfaithfulness to the Church of England. We confess that we are 
utterly unable to understand the possibility of his being guilty of so 
grave a charge. We tremble to think of the discouraging effects which 
may be produced on the minds of many, earnest in the ministry of the 
Church, by the interpretation which would be involved in such a ded- 
sion on Mr. Bennett's case. We feel this the more acutely when con- 
templating the hardship of visiting upon ourselves — through Mr. 
Bennett — ^your Lordship's dislike of certain observances, which, taken 
at their worst, can scarcely be considered to imply such a degree of un- 
faithfulness to the Church of England as the systematic violation an d 
neglect of so many of the plainest orders of the Church, which, noto- 
nously in other quarters, still r emain unchecked by authority. . 

We are perlectly at a loss tp u nTer8t9.nd upon what ground toleration p. /3, 
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the Church ; others denying the sacraments, even to the poorest of their 
flock, except upon the payment of money ; while a pastor is in danger 
of being deprived of his cure, and laid under the stigma of unfaithful- 
ness to the Church, for a n offen c e at the most amounting to an excess 
of zeal in canyJDg out the commands of the Church, or«o£;di 8obedience 
to tn e orders of his Bishop upon points on which there are the gravest 
reasonslor doubting whether such orders have due legal force. 

We would r^saind your Lordship that Mr. Bennett's offer of resig- 
nation was eonditional upon your Lordship's continued opinion that he 
is '' unfaithful ^ the Church of England." We would Stuggest to your 
Lordship, that, i^ bi^re justice to Mr. Bennett and his congregation, so 
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heavy a visitation upon both as would be entailed by such an event 
should not be the result of a charge made solely upon your Lordship's 
own opinion and authority, without having conceded to either the right 
inherent in every Englishman of a preliminary investigation into the 
truth and legality of the charge. 

If disobedience to his Diocesan is the sole cause of your Lordship*S 
entertainhig such an opinion, we have no doubt that Mr. Bennett has 
signified his obedience to your Lordship on every point on which your 
Lordship can show that in obeying his Bishop he might not be dis- 
obeying the law of his Church. 

We have the fullest reasons for believing that Mr. Bennett is pre- 
paring a statement, detailing fully every one of his ministerial acts 
since his entering on his living, with a view to satisfying your Lordship 
that, in every such sict, he has followed the written directions of your 
Lordship, or deductions legitimately drawn from them. 

We would, in conclusion, remind your Lordship that, by his letter of 
November 25, Mr. Bennett was prepared to abandon most of th e 
practices which yo u had co mplained of in St. Barnabas' Cburch T^'Q 
would, therefore, earnestly suggest that Mr. Bennett should be allowed 
to remain in a ministry where his labours have been blessed with so 
great success, the points in question being left in abeyance until your 
Lordship shall have been able to substantiate by the law the charge of 
unfaithfulness and disobedience. 

We trust, therefore, that we shall not be considered disrespectful to 
your Lordship if we ask to be permitted to stand between our pastor 
and your Lordship's censures, and earnestly to entreat your Lordship 
to come to some accommodation with us on the subject. 

It only remains for us to return your Lordship our sincere thanks for 
the courtesy of your reception, and to repeat our heartfelt veneration 
for your Lordship's ofiBce, and our unfeigned regard for your person ; 
and while assuring your Lordship that it has been our earnest en- 
deavour to plead with you in terms befitting our position, as it relates 
to your Lordship's high calling, we would earnestly pray your Lordship 
to overlook any warmth of expression into which we may have been 
inadvertently led by our earnestness in advocating a cause which 
involves interests so vital to ourselves and families. 

We have the honour to be, 

My Lord, with great respect. 

Your Lordship's most faithful servants, 

(Signed on behalf of the Deputation) 

John Edwabd Habikgton, Churchwarden. 

St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Dec. 90th, 1850. 

The Bishop of London's Reply, 

Fulham, December 93, 1850. 

Sir, — I have read and considered the memorial which you placed in 
my hands on Friday last, with the most anxious attention, and with 
earnest prayer to Him who will require of me an account of that poi> 
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tioQ of his Household whieh has been entrusted to my. oversight, that 
I might be guided to a right judgment. 

I find no suggestion in that memorial calculated to change or modify 
my opinion of Sie principles which Mr. Bennett maintains, and upon 
which he has declared himself unalterably determined to conduct the 
services in his churches. 

I am therefore under the painful necessity, notwithstanding the 
strong sense which I entertain of his zeal and devotedness, of per- 
sisting in my acceptance of his resignation. 

I fully appreciate the feelings which have prompted you, in con- 
junction with so many of your fellow-parishioners, to address me on this 
trying occasion ; and I can with truth assure you, that nothing which 
has happened to me in the discharge of my episcopal office during a 
period of six-and-twenty years, has caused me greater distress than the 
necessity which compels me to decline complying with the wish ex- 
pressed in your memorial. 

I thank you for your kind assurance of sympathy and regard ; and 
entreating your prayers for me and for the peace of the Church, 

I remain, Sir, your obedient faithful servant, 

(signed) C. J. London. 

Sir John Edward Harington, Bart. 

P.S. — I beg to correct an error in your quotation from my letter to 
Mr. Bennett, of December 9, *' his intention and mine" It should be 
" his intention and mind " — Mr. Bennett's own words. 



S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, December 28, 1860. 

My Lord,-— We respectfully beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship's answer to the memorial which we had the honour to present 
to you on Friday, December 20. 

Your Lordship states therein, that you " do not find any suggestion 
in that memorial calculated to change or modify your opinion of the 
principles which Mr. Bennett maintains, and upon which he has 
declared himself unalterably determined to conduct the services in his 
churches ; " and that, " therefore you are under the painful necessity, 
notwithstanding the strong sense which you entertain of his zeal and 
devotedness, of persisting in your acceptance of his resignation." 

We had thought that we had distinctly stated, in our memorial, that 
Mr. Bennett was ready to proceed to act upon the principles of obeying 
your Lordship when your Lordship's commands were not in apparent 
opposition to the proper construction of the law of the Church ; and 
also, in that not very probable contingency, of obeying tlie law of the 
Church as soon as it shall be settled by an authoritative decision of 
a court of competent authority. We cannot for one moment suppose 
that these are principles to which your Lordship can have any objec- 
tion ; and we conclude, therefore, that the expression " the principles 
which Mr. Bennett maintains, and upon which he has declared himself 
unalterably determined to conduct the services in his churches"— 
which is undoubtedly, we are convinced not intentionally on your 
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liordship^s patt, framed in gen efal and fefabiguoiia irotii, nyhicti liiay 
therefore excuse our misapprehension in tbid f6S{>6dt — must hmS 
reference to some other principles of which we are not a^ yet aware. 

"We therefore beg most respectfully to request yodr Lordship to con- 
descend to state to us, affirmatively, what you do understand to be 
** the principles which Mr. Bennett maintains, and upon which he has 
determined to conduct the services in his churches ; " and we con- 
fidently expect to he able, in reply, to make more perfect our explana- 
tions and suggestions on this subject, and to put a satisfactory aiid 
honourable termination to this unhappy question, which, we readily 
believe, has caused your Lordship greater distress than anything that 
has happened duritig the twenty-six years of an episcdpate which has 
conferred so many benefits on the English Church. 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient and faithful Servants, 

(Signed on behalf of the Deputation) 

John Edt^akd Haeington. 
The Bishop of London. 

Fulham, Deeeibber 80, 1650. 

Sir, — I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter written on 

behalf of the deputation who presented a memorial to tcie on Friday, 

/kosI' t^6 20 th instant. Having already given k final answer to that memo- 

OAif^T-^/y.rial, I must decline entering into any discussion on the subject to 

/ which it relates. 

I have the honour to be^ Sir, 

Your most obedient Servaaaty 
(Signed) G. J. London. 

Sir John fidward Harington, Bart. 



No. II. 

A Letter from certain of tie Parishioners te the Bev* William 

£ennet4y and his Beply, 

Letter of Parishioners to Rev, Wi J, E, Bennett, 

Eev. Sir, S. Barnabas, Pimlico, Jan. 7, 1851. 

We, your Parishioners and members of the congregation of S. Paul's 
and S. Barnabas, desire to approach you with renewed assuratices of 
our respect and affection. 

In consequence of your having kindly consented to accede to a reqiii* 
sition which was presented to you from us on Friday, December 18th, 
imploring you fo pause before you should take any step which might 
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liAvd the effect of a legal resignatioti, until we had ddd^rtdined the 
validity of your offer, and the acceptance of it, we prckseed^d to take 
measures Tvhich we trusted might eventually lead to your continuance 
in the ministry over us. 

Our first step was to endeavour to tnediate With the Bishop of London, 
and accordingly we sent a memorial to his Lordship, which was drawn 
up and presented to him hy a deputation appointed hy us for that pur- 
pose. Our chief ohject has hitiierto heen, to elicit from the Bishop of 
London his grounds for considering you unfaithful to the Church of 
England. We consider that he must necessarily he of such an opinion 
from his having compelled your offer of resignation, the primary con- 
dition of that offer having heen that his Lordship, as your Bishop, 
should continue to he, and that justly, of opinion that you were unfaith- 
ful to the Church of England* 

We are sorry to he obliged to inform you that we have not succeeded 
in obtaining this our object. We enclose you a copy of our correspond- 
ence with his Lordship, (which it has been thought necessary to pub- 
lish), wherein you will see that his Lordship refuses to tell us affirma- 
tively what the other principles are in addition to, or at variance with, 
those stated in our letter, which he considers you still to hold, and 
which he condemns, and *' therefore," as a consequence, continues to 
insist upon your promise to resign. 

We have, moreover, grave reason for supposing that his Lordship's 
acceptance from you of a promise of resignation at a future period when 
called on, and then at a subsequent period, and after intervening cir- 
cumstances, calling upon you to fulfil that promise, is, in principle, 
contrary to the law of the Church. Indeed, we cannot help thinking 
that you yourself are not altogether without blame in this respect. 
Perhaps, however, you did not sufficiently advert to the fact, that the 
Bishop here was patron as well as ordinary ; and it is but justices to 
add, that probably his Lordship made a similar mistake, and did not 
sufficiently advert to the ecclesiastical impropriety of a patroii accept- 
ing an offer, and afterwards acting upon it. It ia well known, that a 
bond of resignation at a future time given to a patron is absolutely il- 
legal, and directly violates all ecclesiastical propriety ; and we are not 
casuists enough to perceive what difference there is in the principle and 
amongst honest men, between a promise and a bond. We beg, there- 
fore, to urge this upon you as a further reason for pausing heime you 
subject yourself and the Bishop to juet censure in this matter, which, 
now that it is pointed out to you, can no longer be explained on the 
grounds of inadvertency or mistake. 

Under all these circumstances, therefore, we feel compelled^ by an 
imperative sense of duty as regards you, as regards ourselves, neces- 
sarily implicated as we are in the charge of unfaithfulness to the 
Church of England, and further, as regards the Church at large, to 
beg you still to defer affixing your signature to aay legal document of 
resignation until, at least, these questions shall have been distinctly 
and solemnly determined ; for we are resolred to take the best legal 
advice as to the means of obliging the Bishop to specify, in the course 
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of an appeal to the Ecclesiastical Courts, those objections which it ap^ 
pears he still declines to state. And we trust that, considering the im- 
portant interests at stake, we shall not exceed our duty if we resolve to 
do everything in our power to prevent you, whom we so deeply revere, 
from doing an act^ which, if carried into effect, would deprive us of 
your valuable instructions. 

But we do not ask it on this ground alone. We deem it to be of 
great importance to the liberties of the inferior Clergy of the English 
Church, to ascertain the extent of- Episcopal jurisdiction over the 
individual discretion of each Clergyman. We have had instances 
before, in various dioceses, of orders to wear, or not to wear, the sur- 
plice in preaching, and the like ; and many of these have been with 
more or less success resisted, or maintained by individual Clergy. We 
ishould be very sorry that in your instance so important a right should 
be surrendered without its limits being defined by some judicial autho- 
rity, which can bind both the Bishop and his Clergy for the future. 
And we are persuaded that in this we speak the sentiments of all parties 
in the Church, who are equally desirous, on the one hand, of paying 
proper obedience to Episcopal authority, and, on the other, of upholding 
and maintaining their real liberties unimpaired and undiminished. 

We beg to remain, Rev. Sir, your faithful and affectionate friends, 
(Signed on behalf of the Parishioners, &c.) 

John Edward Harington, Chairman. 
J. H. Gibson, Honorary Secretary. 



Beply of the Rev, TF. J. E. Bennett to Letter of Parishioners. 

S. Barnabas, Pimlico, Jan. 11, 1851. 

My dbab Sir John, — I have had the pleasure of receiving a Letter 
signed by yourself, as Chairman on behalf of certain Parishioners and 
others forming the congregation of S. Paul's and S. Barnabas. 

In reference to what has passed, I would beg to call your attention 
to my concluding Letter to the Bishop of London, dated December 4, 
in which I stated as follows : — 

" The precise time at which I shall cease to have further charge of 
the Parish, and the future arrangements necessary for the performance 
of the various services of the Church, perhaps your Lordship will have 
the kindness to arrange with the Churchwardens." 

This ''precise time" has never yet been determined. On the con- 
trary, it was left open in consequence of your application to me, made 
in company with your co-churchwarden, Mr. Briscoe, that I would allow 
an opportunity to the parishioners to consult the Bishop further on the 
subject. 

But I told you, at the time you made the application, that, as far as 
regarded myself, I considered that no circumstance could possibly inter- 
vene by which the moral obligation to answer the Bishop's call for my 
resignation would be undone. 
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You now inform toe, in yout letter of January 7, that your commu- 
nication with the Bishop has terminated without satisfaction to your- 
selves ; and I have read, in the correspondence which has taken place, 
that th6 Bishop concludes with you to the same effect as he had before 
concluded with me, using these words : — 

•* I have read and considered the memorial which you placed in my 
hands on Friday last, with the most anxious attention, and with earnest 
prayer to Him who will require of me an account of that portion of His 
household which has been entrusted to my oversight, that I might be 
guided to a right judgment. 

*• I find no suggestion in that memorial calculated to change or mo- 
dify my opinion of the principles which Mr. Bennett maintains, and 
upon which he has declared himself unalterably determined to conduct 
the services in his church. 

" I am, therefore, under the painful necessity, notwithstanding the 
'Strong sense which I entertain of his zeal and devotedness, of persist- 
ing in my acceptance of his resignation." 

' After this solemn and reiterated judgment, now made, not only with 
reference to ritual observances, but to ** principles which I maintain," I 
think you cannot but see, even still more strongly than before, the moral 
necessity of my completing the legal part of my resignation as speedily 
as possible. 

You will observe that the judgment now so solemnly reiterated by 
the Bishop, with prayer to God for His guidance, is formed by his 
opinion of my principles. What those principles are I think you can 
hardly be at a loss to understand, seeing they are set forth in my letter 
to him of July 15, 1850. 

One of the conditions of my resignation was, that the Bishop would 
pronounce his episcopal judgment, that I was " guilty of unfaithfulness 
to the Church of England." In accepting my resignation, he has 
bound himself to the ^nditiona on which it was made; for which you 
may see my letter of December 4, 1850. He now reiterates the judg- 
ment, and gives yon the reason or foundation upon which it is made, 
namely, this, " the principles which I maintain ;" but the principles 
which I maintain are set forth in my letter of July 16. 

The case, therefore, is perfectly clear and free from all doubt. But 
now, as regards the future. You, as parishioners, have thought it right 
to introduce altogether new matter into the question, by informing me 
that there is a doubt of the lawfulness of the whole proceeding, both on 
the Bishop's part and my own. I feel sure you do not mean to infer, 
that if there should be found any legal or technical flaw, that you ex- 
pect me to take advantage of it. The very apprehension of such a 
possibility would pain me more than any of the painful things which 
have already occurred. 

I presume you refer to the case of " Fytche," which was brought by 
writ of error from the lower courts into the House of Lords, and received 
judgment from Lord Chancellor Thurlow ; the judgment being to the 
effect,, that a bond of resignation made to the patron of a living is an 
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illegal transaction and void, and I presume you wish to consider mj 
promise to resign in the same light as a bond. 

To this I am sorry that I am ohliged to reply, that I entirely re- 
pudiate and ignore any such law, as binding in foro eon^dentia^ or 
having any avail in a matter purely spiritual. 

Such cases as those of '* Fytche" refer to things temporal, as is mani- 
fest hy their being tried in the temporal courts ; whereas my own case 
is solely and entirely spiritual and ecclesiastical, referring to a matter 
of obedience to the ordinary in things of the Church. 

No judgment of a temporal court would have any avail with me in 
inducing me to withhold my resignation ; and were you ever to try the 
question, and prove that, in point of temporal law, I was wrong, still 
my resignation would equally proceed ; because, though I might suffer 
the penalties of the law, I could not consent to forego my obedi^ice 
to the far higher court of God and my conscience. 

The rivet that binds the resignation is the Bishop^s acceptance of it, 
and that, on his episcopal judgment that I am " guilty of unfaithfulness 
to the Church of England." The only way of loosening the rivet is, 
the Bishop's revocation of the judgment. 

The question to be tried is, whether I have done, or said, or written 
anything contrary to the discipline or doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land. And the only court to try that question is,the Court of Arches. 
I have no power to act as a priest, without jurisdiction and mission 
conveyed to me by the Bishop, in whom alone it is vested, subject to 
an appeal to the spiritual courts if wrong is done. The law of the 
Church is the only law which I can recognise, and I cannot submit to 
a judgment in a temporal court, whose jurisdiction is over things tem- 
poral, when it is a question of obedience to a Bishop, that obedience 
being moral not legal, and regarding a pledge given on the word of 
faith. 

My determination therefore is, to sign the necessary legal document 
on Tuesday, March $i5 ; and I hope you will consider that sufficient 
time will thereby be given for pursuing any further course in this 
matter which you may deein advisable. 

I feel very grateful for the sympathy and affection which yourself, 
and all the other Parishioners combining with you in this work of 
charity, have manifested towards me. However great the distress 
under which I am labouring in this deprivation of my spiritual func- 
tions ; and however much it pains me to look forward to the final act 
of our separation, still I feel sure that your anxiety to retain me 
among you will not induce you to ask me to do aught but that which 
is strictly consistent with honour and truthfulness and my duty as a 
Clergyman. 

Will you be so good as to convey to all those connected with you, 
my warmest and most affectionate regards, and assure them that, 
although we may be forcibly separated from each other by what we 
cannot but consider an unjust decision of the Bishop, the memory of 
our struggle during the last few months for the freedom and privileges 
of our Church will never be erased from my memory. Let us only be 
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patient and suffer ; in this, as in all other things, remember that GoD*s 
will must be done, and not our own. 

I am, dear Sir John, your fiEdthful pastor and friend, 

(Signed) W. J. E. Bennett. 

Sir John Harington, Bart. 

Letter of Parishioners to Lord Bishop of London, 

S. Barnabas, Pimlico, Jan. 13, 1860. 

M^ LoBD, — ^We think it due to your Lordship to communicate to 
you the correspondence which has taken place between the Rev. W. J. 
B. Bennett and ourselves, since we received your Lordship's last letter, 
elated Dec. 80, 1650. 

Your Lordship will thereby perceive that Mr. Bennett has deter- 
mined to complete his legal resignation on the '25 th of March next. 
We understand that he has fixed on that day simply because it is the 
quarter day for the termination of legal engagements next after the 
expiration of the usual period of three months secured to all curates in 
your Lordship's Diocese on vacating a cure, for the purpose of enabling 
him to wind up the temporal affairs of the parish. 

We now respectfully propose, in order to a satisfactory solution of 
the difficulty, that your Lordship, at your earliest convenience, should ^ 
specify what, in the administration of the services at S. Paul's and S. 
Barnabas, you wish to be altered, omitted, or supplied. We ask for 
this information, because considering the important interests which this 
removal of Mr. Bennett from this parish involves, we are determined 
with the least possible delay to take the best legal advice as to the 
means of trying in the Ecclesiastical Courts those questions for which 
your Lordship has pronounced Mr. Bennett to be " unfaithful to the 
Church of England ; " a sentence by which your Lordship necessarily 
shuts him out from officiating any more in the Church of England, and 
which, therefore, ought to be founded upon some definite propositions, 
which it is but just that your Lordship should be prepared to subston- ^ 
tiate. /^ 

As soon as we shall be favoured by this communication from your 
Lordship, we shall proceed to take such steps as we may be advised, 
with the view to obtain a decision upon such of the points as may 
appear to us worthy of discussion. As to the rest, we shall at once 
comply with your Lordship's wishes. 

We beg to assure your Lordship that we are desirous to raise these 
questions without delay, at the least possible expense, and in the most 
amicable spirit. We seek only to ascertain the rights of the contend- 
ing parties — not victory, but truth. We will at once admit the fects to 
raise the questions ; we will take no captious or formal objections ; and 
if we are met, as we are confident we shall be, in a similar spirit by 
your Lordehip, we trust to solve these difficulties easily, to the glory of 
God, and the benefit of His Church. And when this amicable contro- 
versy shall have been satisfectorily detennined, we will leave your 
Lordship and Mr. Bennett to settle the question of his ultimate re- 
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moval from among us, which, as it seems to us, ^vill depend on this^ 
whether he, who is ready to do all that your Lordship and the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, acting judicially, order him to do, but claims to 
exercise the discretion which the law of the Church gives him, and that 
only in matters which seem to him to involve an important principle, 
can justly be termed by your Lordship "unfaithful to the Church of 
England." 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

(On behalf of the Parishioners, &c.). 

Your Lordship's obedient servants, 

John Edward Harington, Chairman, 
J. H. Gibson, Hon. Secretary. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 

7, Halkin-street West, Jan. 13, 186L 

. My Lord, — I have the honour to forward to you the enclosed lettef 
ft'om the parishioners of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, with copies of the 
correspondence referred to in that letter. — I have the honour to be, my 
Lord, 

Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

(Signed) John Edward Haringtoit. 

The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Londpn. 

Fulham Palace, Jan. 16, 1861. 

Gentlemen, — The Bishop of London has directed me to state, in 
answer to your letter of the 13th instant, addressed to him '* on behalf 
of the parishioners, &c." that he declines acceding to the request con- 
tained in the third paragraph of that letter. — I am, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 

W. G. Humphrey. 

Sir John Harington, Bart., J. H. Gibson, Esq. 

A general meeting of the members of the congregations of S. 
Paul's, Knightsbridge, and S. Barnabas, Piralico, was hold in the 
school-room of S. Barnabas College, on Friday evening, the 18th 
December, 1850, Sir John Edward Harington, Bart., churchwarden, 
in the chair. 

Resolved unanimously — That the following requisition (which was 
signed by every person present) be presented to the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett : — 

" We, the undersigned members of the congregation of S. Paul's 
and S. Barnabas, having seen in the public press a correspondence 
between yourself and the Bishop of London, purporting to contain a 
conditional offer from you to resign your living, and an acceptance of 
such offer on the part of the Bishop, most earnestly implore you to 
pause before you take any step which may have the effect of a legal 
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resignation until we have ascertained the validity of such offer and 
acceptance." 

The two churchwardens were then appointed by the meeting to 
convey the above requisition to the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett. They 
accordingly waited upon him, and brought back his reply to the meet- 
ing, which was to the effect that he would accept .the requisition, and 
defer completing his resignation legally for the present. 

A general meeting was held on Monday evening, the 16th 
December, 1850. 

Resolved unanimously, " That the congregation of S. Paul's and S. 
Barnabas, as represented by this meeting, feeling seriously aggrieved 
at the dismissal of the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett from the cure, and 
acting independently of him, pledge themselves to take the entire 
responsibility upon themselves of any measures hereafter adopted, with 
a view of securing his retention in the incumbency of S. Paul's and S. 
Barnabas." 

It was further resolved unanimously, " That a deputation be ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Lord Bishop of London, with full powers to 
mediate with his Lordship to obtain the retention of the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett in the Perpetual Curacy of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge." 

The deputation waited upon the Bishop by appointment on Friday, 
the 20th of December, and presented to his Lordship an address, which, 
together with the reply of his Lordship, and a correspondence thereon, 
has been already published. 

A general meeting was held on Monday, the 23d December, 1860. 

Resolved unanimously, " That whereas the resignation of the Rev. 
W. J. E. Bennett of the Perpetual Curacy of S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, 
having been tendered to the Bishop of London conditionally upon his 
Lordship being of continued opinion that the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett 
was unfaithful to the Church of England ; and, whereas no such opinion 
has appeared on the part of the Bishop of London, but is only implied 
in his having called upon the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett to resign, and in 
his having subsequently accepted such resignation ; the Rev. W. J. E. 
Bennett be requested not to complete his resignation until the Bishop 
of London shall have pronounced in express terms the opinion required 
by the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett as the ground of his resignation." 

Resolved unanimously, " That the members of the deputation ap- 
pointed to wait upon the Bishop of London do form themselves into a 
permanent committee, with full powers to take all necessary steps to 
carry out the object of these meetings." 

Mr. J. H. Gibson was requested to act as Hon. Secretary to the com- 
mittee, and consented to do so. 

A further general meeting was held on Tuesday evening, Jan. 7, 
1851. 

Resolved unanimously, " that the letter (published above) now read 
to the meeting be adopted, and forwarded to the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, 
signed by the chairman, on behalf of the meeting." 

A communication having been made at the meeting by the Honorary 
Secretary of the committee, that the poor of the district had formed a 
committee of themselves to co-operate with the general committee, and 
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that the chairman of the poor man's committee having made a statement 
of their views, which was to the effect that the poor had determined 
to take all means in their power, and to make any personal sacrifice to 
retain the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett as their pastor, and to preserve 
the church of S. Bamahas as the church of the poor, which announce- 
ment was received with great applause and satisfaction by the meeting— 
it was 

Resolved unanimously, '^ That the cordial thanks of this meeting ar0 
due and hereby given to the committee of the poor for their valuable 
offer of co-operation, which this meeting gladly accepts, and directs the 
Honorary Secretary of the committee to place himself in communica- 
tion with the chairman and secretary." 
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